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INTRODUCTION 

In  April,  1974,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA),  requested 
the  South  End  Project  Area  Committee  (SEPAC)  to  establish  a 
special  committee  of  area  residents  to  review  a  report  on 
housing  in  the  South  End  prepared  by  the  BRA.   This  preliminary 
report  was  a  start  toward  developing  an  independent  community 
based  assessment  of  the  area's  housing  issues  and  problems.   The 
Committee  was  charged  with  looking  into  all  the  pertinent  in- 
formation it  could  find,  then  reporting  back  to  the  Mayor,  to 
the  BRA,  and  to  the  South  End  community*  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations  for  City  housing ^j>olicy\ and  programming  for 

the  South  End.  <X  \^        ^ 

\    ■-■-■    •:■ 

SEPAC  organized  the^reyiew  Committee  of  eleven  members 

\:.  \  ''    ^ 

v/hich  represented  sjg#en,  citizen^  organizations  and  community 

groups.   The  Committee  sought  information  and  data  from  public 

\  / 
agencies  at  the  Federal  State  and  City  level,  from  public  and 

private  social  service  agencies  operating  in  the  South  End, 
and  from  private  lending  institutions  and  real  estate  firms. 
It  held  public  hearings  through  the  summer  of  1974,  and  followed 
up  with  a  series  of  interviews  conducted  by  appointed  sub- 
committees of  Committee  members.  Supportive  staff  work  for 
the  hearings,  interviews,  data  and  information  research,  and 
preparation  of  the  report  was  performed  under  contract  to  SEPAC 
by  the  Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Boston  (CHPA). 


DRAFT 


Under  separate  contract,  research  on  the  problems  of  mortgage 
financing  and  lending  practices  was  conducted  by  Emily  Jo 
Achtenberg.   The  BRA  acted  as  a  technical  assistant  providing 
staff  support,  data  and  information. 

The  original  intent  of  the  report  was  to  provide  informa- 
tion  and  statistics  to  help  diffuse  a  conflict  that  had  come  to 
a  head  during  197-3  over  City  housing  policy  toward  the  South  End. 
Even  before  the  approval  of  the  urban  renewal  plan  in  1966, 
there  have  been  seemingly  conflicting  forces  at  work  in  the  area. 
Historically,  it  had  provided  a  means  of  low-cost  living  for  a 
heterogeneous  low-income  population.  Yet,  the  character  of  its 
architecture  and  its  proximity  to  downtown  Boston  and  to  new 
large  commercial  development  complexes  made  the  South  End  desire- 
able  to  prospective  middle  to- upper-income  townhouse  buyers  and 


apartment  renters.        %^,/f'^k^r 

While  the  urban  renewal . program  sought  to  accommodate  both 
low-income  people  and  increasing  private  investment  in  housing, 
it  has  done  so  with  little  satisfaction  to  either  interest.  Since 
project  execution  began,  the  renewal  process  has  been  frequently 
ciiticized  for  not  providing  adequate  relocation  housing  to  dis- 
placees — most  of  whom  are  low-income,  and  for  accelerating  the 
upward  economic  press  of  the  private  market  to  drive  low-income 
people  out  of  the  area.   In  1973,  criticism  was  sharpened  to 
charges  of  speculation  against  a  major  real  estate  developer  in 
the  area. 


At  the  same  time,  homeowners  and  realtors  have  complained 
of  the  lag  in  City  services  and  public  improvements  to  support 
private  investment  in  the  area.   In  1973  a  Committee  of  home- 
owners charged  that  contrary  to  not  providing  enough  low-income 
housing,  City  housing  policy  was  impacting  the  South  End  with  an 
over-concentration  of  low-income  people  drawn  by  the  existence 
of  subsidized  housing  and  the  potential  for  more.   Though  sub- 
sequently unsuccessful,  law  suits  were  initiated  to  stop  further 
construction  of  subsidized  housing.    $ 

In  the  midst  of  this  community  polarization,  SEPAC  sought 

/■•■■ 

/-''      '"> 
assistance  to  develop  a  factual  presentation  of  the  housing  situa- 
tion and  to  develop  recommendations  forx future  policy  and  programs 
behind  which  a  consensus  of  StSuth  End  residents  could  unite.   The 

4     -  -:'> 

ground  shifted  considerably,  however,  while  the  Committee  was 
carrying  on  its  work.   Significant  new  developments  occurred  which 


affected  the  Committee's  agenda:  and  the  direction  of  this  report. 

-  On  August  22nd,  President  Ford  signed  into  law  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974.   This  new  law  phases 
out  over  three  years  programs  like  urban  renewal  under 
which  the  South  End  has  been  functioning  since  1966  and 
replaces  them  with  a  new  block  grant  system  for  aiding 
cities  and  providing  housing  subsidies. 

-  A  long-anticipated  economic  crisis  in  existing  subsidized 
housing  materialized.   The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  began  taking  steps  to  foreclose  and  sell 
off  these  properties.   The  effect  of  this  action  would 
displace  thousands  of  low  and  moderate-income  people  in  the 
Boston  metropolitan  area.   A  considerable  number  of  these 
properties  are  located  in  the  South  End. 


m 


v 

-  A  State  Supreme  Court  decision  was  rendered  ordering  all 
cities  and  towns  and  Massachusetts  to  bring  all  local 
real  estate  tax  assessments  up  to  100  per  cent  of  current 
market  value.   Though  the  impact  of  this  decision  would 
not  be  felt  for  sometime,  it  raised  much  speculation  as 
to  City  policy  for  South  End  homeowners  and  property 
owners . 

-  Finally,  both  inflation  and  recession  increased  during 
the  study  period  diminishing  further  the  prospects  for 
home  mortgage  lending. 

These  new  short  and  long-range  issues  affecting  the  future 

of  the  South  End  took  priority  overcast  disputes  relating  to 

/ .  * 

the  performance  of  urban  renewal  jLn  ttiexarea.  While  present 
conditions  are,  in  large  part,  the  ra suit  of  past  decisions, 
this  Committee  report  is  oriented  toward  future  City  policy 

and  programming  in  the  SoutJrEn&>;' 

/'     %  ^ 

The  members  of  the  SEPAC  Special  Housing  Committee  were: 

Joshua  Young/" Chairman",  SEPAC  and  South  End  Citizens 
Association^^.    |j 


George  Adams,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  a  South  End  for 
South  Enders 

Kathleen  Crampton,  South  End  Citizens  Association 

Luz  Cuadrado,  Spanish  Community 

Harry  Dow,  Chinese  Community 

Roberta  Ewing,  SEPAC  Fact-Finding  Committee 

Clark  Frazier,  SEPAC  Fact-Finding  Committee 

Ena  Harris,  Black  Community 

David  Parker,  Committee  of  Citizens  for  a  Balanced 
South  End 

Herbert  Zeller,  Committee  of  Citizens  for  a  Balanced 
South  End 

Douglas  Zook,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  a  South  End  for 
South  Enders 


BACKGROUND:   THE  SOUTH  END  SINCE  URBAN  RENEWAL 

Unlike  other  parts  of  Boston,  the  South  End  cannot  be 
approached  as  a  single  neighborhood  or  community.   It  is  a 
vast  area,  one  of  the  largest  ever  designated  as  an  urban  re- 
newal project  in  the  country  -616  acres.   It  is  something  of 
a  city  in  itself  with  various  ethnic,  racial  and  income  groups, 
a  population  of  lodging  house  roomers  and  transient  skid  row 
alcoholics,  and  so-called  "night  people."  The  area  referred 
to  as  the  South  End  for  the  purposes  of  urban  renewal  and  district 
planning  in  Boston,  breaks  down  into  two  major  sections,  the 
traditional  South  End  and  Lower  Roxbury. 

The  traditional  South  End  runs  northeast  from  Massachusetts 
Avenue  to  the  Turnpike  Extension  and.is  bordered  along  the  west 
by  the  Perm  Central  right-of-way  and-on  the  east  by  the  Fitzgerald 
Expressway.  This  is  the  'area '  of.., architectural  unity  with  the 
major  characteristic  being  the, ,-N1 9th  century,  bow  front,  three  to 
five-story  brick  row  house,  many  of  which  face  onto  well-planned, 

x/ 

tree-shaded  squares.   Some  parts  of  the  traditional  South  End 
are  more  attractive  than  others.  Many  of  the  bow  and  flat 
front  brick  houses  are  on  monotonous  side  streets  or  on  broad 
thoroughfares,  the  latter  mixed  with  commercial  uses.   The 
traditional  South  End  also  contains  some  industries  and  a.  huge 
institutional  complex  along  the  eastern  border  comprised  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital  and  the  Boston  University  Medical  Center. 
Lower  Roxbury  is  separated  from  the  traditional  South  End 
by  Massachusetts  Avenue.   It  runs  southward  to  the  Campus  High 
School  Project.   The  population  of  Lower  Roxbury  is  much  more 


homogeneous  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  South  End.  While  it    <T" 
had  many  decaying  buildings  and  neglected  open  spaces  at  the 
start  of  the  renewal  program,  it  also  had  a  fairly  stable  work- 
ing class  Black  family  community. 

V/hen  planning  commenced  for  urban  renewal  in  the  South  End 
in  1960,  the  area  was  seen  in  two  ways.  First  of  all,  it  was  a 
haven  for  low-income  people  in  that  it  offered  housing,  albeit 
of  a  lower  standard,  at  low  rents  they  could  afford.  At  the 
same  time,  the  area  was  desireable  and  held  great  potential  for 
revitalization  as  in  in-town  neighborhood  for  middle-class  people 
seeking  city  living.  //  "\^ 

For  more  than  a  half  century,',  the"- South  End  had  served 

<*H  '-■■'■ 
as  a  port  of  entry  for  migrants  offering  low  cost  shelter  and 

proximity  to  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  jobs  in  restaurants, 

small  factories,  and  hospitals.  ^Nearly  half  of  the  population 

<#1  ~"v  y'\ 
lived  in  lodging  houses.,.   Small  enclave  communities  of  Syrians, 

\\  // 
Greeks  and  Chinese  had  been^settled  there  for  many  years.  Be- 
tween 1920  and  1950  southern  Blacks  were  the  largest  migrant 
group  moving  into  the  area.   Since  the  mid-1950' s  Puerto  Ricans 
were  becoming  the  dominant  newcomers.  Aside  from  these  relatively 
stable  community  groups,  were  the  transient  skid  row  alcoholics 
and  "night  people."  The  1960  National  Census  showed  a  median 
family  income  of  $3,650  in  the  South  End.   The  area  had  the 
largest  percentage  of  households  with  incomes  under  $3,000  per 
year  (40.5%)of  any  neighborhood  in  the  City. 


Yet  the  South  End's  potential  and  desireability  lay  in 
its  geographic  location  within  the  City  and  in  the  character 
of  its  houses  and  squares.   The  South  End  is  just  one  mile 
from  downtown  Boston  and  close  to  new  development  complexes 
running  along  the  City's  high  spine  -  the  Christian  Science 
Church,  the  Prudential  Center,  and  more  recently  the  still  un- 
occupied Hancock  Tower  off  Copley  Square.  Most  of  this  de- 
velopment was  not  in  existence  in  1960,  but  there  was  anticipa- 

tion  of  massive  redevelopment  of  the  City.   This  was  a  factor 

/> 
in  attracting  some  middle  to  upper-income  people  who  purchased 

,/..-■  "-?v 
and  reconverted  brick  row  houses  .-'into  townhouses  -  many  of 

4:  ,.y     -> 

which  had  been  converted  from  their  original  single-family  use 
into  lodging  houses  or  apartments ?">  .A>  few  realty  firms  became 
engaged  in  purchasing  and  renovating  houses  for  rent  or  sale 
to  middle-income  people".--  Brick  row  houses  could  be  purchased 

cheaply  at  the  time,  &nd  though  banks  were  reluctant  to  invest 

%  / 
in  the  area,  homeowners  and  realtors  were  able  to  attain  some 

mortgage  financing,  particularly  for  properties  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  South  End  and  on  other  squares  and  choicer  streets. 
This  limited  investment  in  the  South  End  began  despite  the 
longtime  physical  neglect  and  overall  blight  of  the  area.  De- 
pending on  their  condition  and  location,  South  End  row  houses 
might  be  purchased  for  less  than  $3,000  in  'i960.   The  cheap  prices 
were  evidence  of  the  fact  that  widespread  abandonment  had  con- 
tinued since  World  War  II  through  the  1950' s.   The  South  End 
population  decreased  by  22,000  people  -  from  57,000  to  35,000 
between  1950  and  1960. 


In  1960  the  South  End  was  given  "high  priority"  as  a 
grey  area  district  to  be  treated  by  urban  renewal  with  emphasis 
on  rehabilitation  under  a  new  citywide  development  plan.  The  plan 
called  for  a  $24.2  million  capital  grant  for  the  South  End  which 
was  "too  promising  to  ignore,  too  near  the  edge  of  disaster  for 
remedial  action  to  be  delayed."  To  strengthen  the  area,  the  plan 
would  "orient  the  South  End  toward  the  Copley  Square-Prudential  ■ 
Center  business  and  shopping  area"  since  "...hundreds  of  commuters 
who  work  in  that  area  park  their  cars  in  the  South  End  and  walk 


to  work." 

FIRST  PLAN  REJECTED        M  ^%* 


4> 


In  1961  a  South  End  Urban  Renewal  Committee  had  been  formed 
to  represent  the  South  End  community^m  dealing  with  urban 


renewal  plans  proposed  by  the  BRA>  The  original  Committee  has 
been  described  as  being^made  up  of  a  "cross  section  of  non- 
problem  interest  groups^?  homeowners  who  had  bought  into  the  area 


during  the  late  1950's,  ana  the  leadership  of  social  service 
agencies  such  as  United  South  End  Settlements  who  were  trying 
to  solve  the  area's  social  problems.  The  Committee  of  five 
businessmen,  five  professionals,  five  from  South  End  institu- 
tions, and  23  residents  distributed  questionnaires  to  the  com- 
munity to  try  to  discern  the  area's  wishes  on  a  wide  range  of 
issues.  From  this  it  hoped  to  develop  positions  on  both 
physical  and  social  problems  which  the  urban  renewal  plan 
would  hope  to  address. 

The  original  plan  developed  for  the  South  End  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "green  strip"  or  "green  belt" 


concept  with  a  major  feature  being  a  wide,  tree-lined  thoroughfare 
running  the  length  of  the  South  End 'which  would  become  a  new 
focal  point  for  community  and  commercial  development.   This 
plan  was  really  an  amalgam  of  sketch  plans  put  together  by  a 
BRA  designer  trying  to  meet  a  1962  deadline.   The  plan  proposed 
2,500  units  of  low  and  moderate-income  housing  to  be  concentrated 
in  Lower  Roxbury.   The  traditional  South  End  would  be  largely 
rehabilitated  although  the  clearance  contemplated  for  the  green 
strip  alarmed  a  lot  of  people. 

The  plan  was  finally  withdrawn  by^the  BRA  in  the  summer  of 
1963  after  endless  meetings  in  the  South-. End  over  the  previous 
winter.   And  it  was  during  this  process  that  South  End  neigh- 
borhoods  and  the  spokesman  of  various -.community  groups,  v&&®s&~&i 
i±im^^ln^^^^ts^^^ms^^>mekBi&&&^-f   r^ade  their   presence  felt.  When 
the  Urban  Renewal  Committee  -passed-Zthe  plan  onto  the  neighbor- 
hoods,  the  plan  was  rae£:  withXa,  loud  and  violent  reaction. 

\ss&^t±ii^^0^^^«^^ga^es*5^e«-«nd  Tt  seemed  clear  that  the  original 
process  for  dealing  with  the  community  had  not  been  effective  in 
filtering  information  down  to  the  neighborhood  and  street  level. 
CASTLE  SQUARE  -  ACQUISITION  AND  RELOCATION 
Even  before  the  first  overall  South  End  plan  had  been  de- 
veloped, there  was  already  some  urban  renewal  in  execution  in 
the  area.   In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  project  area,  a  small 
industrial  project  -  New  York  Streets  -  had  been  in  execution. 
Adjacent  to  it,  along  the  northern  boundary,  another  small  project, 
Castle  Square,  had  been  proposed  in  1959. 


The  Castle  Square  project  provided  an  opportunity  for  the 
BRA  to  provide  some  new  housing  to  which  people  being  displaced 
from  other  areas  of  the  South  End  might  be  relocated.   The  BRA 
made  an  early  land  acquisition  of  the  area  in  December,  1962. 
Housing  on  Castle  Square  was  at  first  opposed  on  the  grounds 
that  tne  area  would  make  an  ideal  industrial  development  be- 
cause of  its  proximity  to  the  intersection  of  the  Turnpike  Ex- 
tension, the  Expressway,  South  Station  and  the  Southern  Market 
District.   But  approval  for  housing  was  finally  won,  with  the 
support  of  the  South  End  community. 

The  execution  of  the  Castle  Square  project  required  that 

644  families  be  relocated.  The  relocation  of  the  Castle  Square 

residents  was  undertaken  b£  Unite d>5outh  End  Settlements  under 

.  -</ 
contract  to  the  BRA.  A  ,new  development  of  500  units  of  low  and 

moderate  income  221  (d; (3)'  housing  and  over  100  units  of  elderly 

public  housing  was  planned^ ftfr  the  site.   This  new  housing  would 

later  be  included  in  xJhe  total  number  of  units  to  be  provided 


through  the  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  South  End  but  the  people 
displaced  from  Castle  Square  at  the  time,  were  not  included  in 
the  South  End  plan's  relocation  caseload. 

There  was  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  execution  of  re-« 
location  for  Castle  Square.  While  5C$  of  the  residents  were 
eligible  for  public  housing,  only  23%  applied,  and  only  12%  did, 
in  fact,  relocate  in  public  housing.  With  the  virtual  absence  at 
the  time  of  any  other  kind  of  subsidized  housing,  the  great 


majority  of  displacees  relocated  into  other  private  housing. 
Prior  to  1965,  displacees  were  eligible  only  for  $200  in 
moving  expenses.   Though  Federal  law  was  changed  in  1965  to 
provide  up  to  $4,000  over  four  years  to  cover  expenses  in- 
curred if  displacement  meant  more  than  a  10%  increase  in  rent 
in  comparable  housing,  few  people  were  left  in  Castle  Square  to 
take  advantage  of  this  improvement. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  PLAN  APPROVED 

The  South  End  plan  that  was  finally  approved  was  the  result 
of  two  years  of  negotiations/with  individual  neighborhood  associa- 


tions.  As  such  it  is  more^a'^uing  together  of  a  number  of  neigh- 
borhood  plans  into  one  large /^one  for  the  whole  area.   After  the 
first  plan  was  rejected,.,  negotiating  with  the  community  shifted 
to  no  less  than  16  neighborhood  associations.   The  approved  plan 
reflected  this  effort  throwing  to  the  wind  earlier  planning  con- 
cepts to  separate ^residential  and  institutional  uses. 

There  were  fc^ny  issues  over  which  the  BRA  negotiated  with 


the  various  organizations,  but  the  overall  issue  to  which  most 
people  seemed  to  be  sensitive,  was  whether  or  not  the  plan 
would  renew  the  area  for  the  existing  residents  or  serve  to 
turn  the  area  over  to  middle  to  upper-income  homebuyers.   It 
was  argued  that  renewal  held  out  the  hope  for  housing  low  and 
moderate-income  families  and  elderly  in  subsidized  or  public 
housing  within  the  South  End.   Others  argued  to  the  contrary, 
that  urban  renewal  would  in  fact  hasten  the  turnover  of  the 
area  to  the  homebuying  outsiders  or  real  estate  speculators. 


With  the  plan  it  offered  to  the  South  End,  the  BRA  made 
a  major  public  decision,  backed  and  demanded  by  the  neighbor- 
hoods, to  try  to  maintain  the  area  for  the  existing  residents. 
By  and  large,  people  who  had  bought  and  renovated  houses  in  the 
five  or  so  years  prior  to  the  plan,  supported  this  approach. 
This  decision  has  been  seen  in  recent  years  as  a  cause  of  great 
delay  in  the  project  execution  because  of  the  lack  of  subsidies 
to  follow  through  and  deliver  housing  in  keeping  with  the  goals 
of  the  plan. 

THE  PLAN 

J? 
The  housing  part  of  the  plan  proposed  a  combination  of  re- 

habilitation  and  new  construction. \\pianning  and  design  objectives 

included  the  improvemen^bf  the,  quality,  condition  and  maintenance 

of  existing  dwellin^s^ructtires  to  a  level  which  achieves  decent, 

v\  A  \\ 
safe,  and  sanitary^ housing!' the  provision,  in  appropriate  areas, 

of  new  housing  \jinitsVwhrch  provide  the  highest  level  of  amenity, 

convenience,  useft£y$ess  and  livability  which  are  within  the  income 

requirements  of  the  residents  of  the  community;  and  the  provision 

of  new  housing  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

7 

numerous  elderly  residents  of  the  community. 

Rehabilitation  Feasibility 
The  BRA  expressed  optimism  that  massive  rehabilitation  was 
feasible  and  that  lending  institutions,  particularly  through  the 
Boston  Banks  Urban  Renewal  Group  (BBURG) ,  would  make  mortgage  loans 
in  the  area  as  long  as  compliance  with  local  codes  would  bring 
properties  up  to  acceptable  standards.   The  BRA  also  felt  that 
financing  improvements  for  lodging  houses  would  not  be  difficult." 
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The  Authority  had  undertaken  an  exterior  survey  of  4075 
residential  structures  in  1961-62  and  categorized  their  condition; 


No.  of 
units 

1 
2 

3 
4 


5  or  more 
Lodging  houses 

TOTAL 


Needing  no 

or  minor  repairs 

35 
33 
31 
39 
20 
47 


intermediate 

major 

substantial 

TOTAL 

repairs 

repairs 

disrepair 

209 

327 

125 

696 

197 

308 

117 

655 

185 

289 

110 

615 

233 

365 

140 

777 

124 

192 

73 

409 

277 

433 

166 

923 

205 


1225 


1914 


731 


4075 


T> 
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On  the  "basis  of  an  interior  and>exterior  survey  of  typical 


v  ■''/ 


properties  in  accordance  Vith  FHA  minimum  standards  for  rehabili- 
tee -■-  '^-.  ^  10 
tation,  the  BRA  made^the-;  following  estimate  of  rehabilitation  costs: 


No.  of  Units  Jo   oKMinor^Repairs 


w 


\\ 


1       N 

&j/$b50 

2 

^     625 

3 

500 

4 

3000 

5  or  more 

2225 

Lodging  houses 

825 

Intermediate 

Major 

Repairs 

Repairs 

$900 

$1535 

975 

1610 

800 

1428 

3700 

6085 

2800 

3525 

1500 

2370 

These  estimates  included  a  wide  range  of  home  improvements 

which  the  Mayor  allowed  to  be  made  without  risk  of  an  increase 

1 1 

in  tax  assessment.  Conversions  of  single  family  houses  into 


apartments  were  estimated  at  $9, 

i  2 

into  five  apartments. 


575  into  two  apartments;  $23,155 


New  Construction 

The  plan  proposed  opportunities  for  the  construction  of  up 
to  2,500  new  moderate  rental  units  in  the  South  End  with  preference 


to  families  and  individuals  to  "be  displaced.   It  also  proposed 

construction  of  500  new  units  of  low-rent  public  housing  for     ( 

13 
the  elderly,  and  300  low-rent  public  housing  units.  This  pro- 
vided for  a  total  of  3,300  new  subsidized  units  to  be  constructed. 
The  BRA  was  optimistic  that  the  combination  of  subsidized  new 
construction  and  rehabilitation  turnover  in  existing  public 
housing  and  in  the  moderate  rental  apartments  in  the  private 
market  would  accommodate  everyone  to  be  displaced  by  the  renewal 
project  within  their  income  requirements. 

During  the  planning  phase  for  urban  renewal,  there  did  not 

exist  certain  Federal  subsidy  programs  to  assist  low-income 

Jft  "->s 
people  to  live  in  new  or  newly-rehabilitated  housing.  Proposed 

i        ^ 

new  subsidized  housing,  is  &£tefl'  referred  to  in  the  mid-1960' s 
as  moderate-income  housing 'because  at  that  time  additional 
subsidies  were  not  available . to  bring  moderate-rent  subsidized 


-> 


housing  down  to  the  lo'w.-d.ncome'  level.  In  1965 1   Congress  in 
the  new  Housing  and'- Urban,  Development  Act  enacted  the  Section  23 
Leased  Housing  progra^byywhich  subsidies  could  be  attained 
through  the  local  housing  authority  to  pay  the  difference  between 
the  market  rent  for  the  unit  and  what  the  tenant  could  afford  to 
pay  based  roughly  upon  the  rent  schedules  in  public  housing 
projects.   In  the  same  legislation,  Congress  also  enacted  the 
rent  supplement  program  to  be  operated  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA).   Rent  supplement  was  a  subsidy  geared 
particularly  to  FHA  subsidized  housing  under  the  221  (d)(3)  to 
make  some  of  the  units  -  this  has  fluctuated  between  20%  and 
40%  over  the  years  -  available  to  low- income  people. 


Proposed  housing  in  renewal  areas  was  pushed  with  this  pending 
legislation  in  mind  and  on  the  basis  that  this  subsidy  money 
would  be  forthcoming  when  the  new  housing  came  into  existence. 

Relocation  Caseload 

The  plan  called  for  the  displacement  of  3,550  households 
of  which  2,325  or  66%  were  eligible  for  low-rent  public  housing. 
Of  the  3,550  -  1,730  were  family  households  with  two  or  more 
people,  1,820  were  single  person  households  largely  representa- 
tive of  the  lodging  house  population.   The  number  of  elderly  in 

the  caseload  was  reflected  in  that>2,4l2  households  needed  one 

1 U  Jf-'-- 

bedroom  units.  /y   -A 


At  the  time  the  plan  w£s.  a-Dproved ,  the  new  construction  and 
most  of  the  rehabilitation  activity  proposed  was  a  long  way  from 


•V* 


being  started.   The<:  exceptions  were  Castle  Square,  where  because 

sir*    ^-;^-3 
of  early  land  a^ulSition^^OO  units  of  low  and  moderate  subsi- 

\   \\  '% 
dized  housing  would  become  available  in  1967,  and  over  100  units 

of  elderly  public  housing  at  the  start  of  1968,  and  some  units 
being  rehabilitated  through  a  demonstration  program.   The  re- 
location schedule  would  be  staged  over  a  seven-year  period  with 
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an  average  of  500  households  annually,  or  about  41  monthly.  ^If 

new  construction  and  rehabilitation  went  along  as  planned-,  these 
units  would  become  available  in  time  to  pick  up  the  displacees. 

The  plan  envisioned  that  existing  public  housing  in  the 
South  End  -  886  units  -  would  absorb  746  households  displaced 
over  the  seven-year  period  assuming  a  turnover  of  100  units  each 
year.16  Despite  the  fact  that  2,325  households  were  not  only 
eligible  for  but  limited  to  public  housing  or  some  equivalent  rent 


'file  m2Jor/~£y 

by  their  incomes,  the  plan  offered  that  ^^%^em^hhB@ps^m^oss3^s^' 

trnMrmrthifTilir  are  expected  to  choose  to  rent  in  either  existing 
or  newly-created  private  rental  housing.  This  aggommodation 
was  based  on  estimates  on  expected  vacancies  in  newly-constructed 
moderate-income  housing,  about  5%,  during  the  displacement  period. 

The  relocation  plan  relied  to  a  significant  degree  on  the 
private  market  to  absorb  displacees.  During  the  Castle  Square 
displacement,  the  BRA  staff  had  inspected  279  standard  units  in 
the  South  End  between  1962  and  1963  and  offered  this  as  evidence 
that  standard  re-housing  did  exist.  A  study  of  utility  shutoffs 
suggested  that  significant  turnovers,  and  therefore  vacancies 
were  occurring  in  the  central,  city  all  the  time.  A  February, 

1965  Boston  Globe  Real  Estate  page  was  cited  as  evidence  that 

•        -  1 V 

rental  units  from  $60  per  month  could  be  had  in  the  City.  ' 

The  plan  also~ pointed  Out  that  41 A  families  and  aged  home- 

/'"   '  'Vv  '  '% 

owners  to  be  displaced , have  either  been  long-term  owners  with 

\>.  3 

substantial  equity  or/had  financial  resources  enough  to  make 
their  own  choice  of  a  new  purchase. 

If  this  report  seems  to  labor  over  relocation  proposals,  it 
is  because  the  follow-through  performance  on  them  has  much  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  those  in  need  of  housing  in  the  South  End 
were  adequately  re-housed.   In  the  long  run,  the  relocation 
performance,  or  the  lack  of  it  is  relevant  to  the  housing  needs 
of  today  which  this  report  sets  out  to  define.   The  relocation 
performance  is  assessed  in  the  chapter  on  housing  needs. 


In  July,  1967,  the  BRA  issued  a  report,  Housing  in  Boston, 
in  which  it  claimed  that  in  the  aggregate,  rehousing  resources 
existed  in  Boston  to  take  care  of  5,900  families  and  individuals 
being  displaced  by  urban  renewal  programs  and  2,000  households 
to  be  displaced  by  highway  clearings  in  the  coming  seven  years. 
The  BRA  went  further  stating  that  even  within  the  renewal  areas 
themselves,  this  goal  could  be  achieved  by  subsidizing  for  low- 
income  families,  25%   of  the  new  moderate-income  units  being 

built,  or  by  making  about  2>,000  units  being  rehabilitated  available 

,  1 8       /r&> 
at  low  rentals.        .# 


A  REHABILITATION  'DEMONSTRATION 

Since  the  plan  called^or  the  retention  of  75%  of  the  ex- 

--.  '  •>  •/■  ^  ■ 
isting  structures,  its  -success  would  deoend  to  a  large  extent  on 

the  economic  feasibility  of  rehabilitating  South  End  row  houses. 

These  housed constituted  no  less  than  98%  of  the  2,900  existing 


residential  strfecirures  in  the  non-clearance  areas  of  the  South 


End.  If  the  plan  was  going  to  serve  area  residents,  particularly 
low  to  moderate-income  people,  the  South  End  row  house  would  have 
to  serve  as  an  important  source  for  housing  that  population. 

PRIVATE  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES  IN  THE  SOUTH  END'S  NON-CLEARANCE 
AREAS1 

House  Type  Number Needing  Major  Repairs  No.  of  Units 

Apartment  houses      45  30  900 

Row  houses        2,862  1,847  19,7233 

TOTAL  2,907  1,877  20,623 

<i 

Excluding  hotels 
2 

Estimate  by  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

^BRA  estimate  of  9,000  units  in  923  row  house  lodging  houses 
Source:  BRA  Loan  and  Grant  Contract,  Part  I,  1964. 


The  BRA  estimated  in  1964  that  the  row  houses  could  be 
rehabilitated  for  between  $2,500  to  $4,000  per  unit  depending 
on  the  condition  and  the  current  interior  layout.  Many  of 
them  had  been  converted  from  single-family  houses  to  lodging 
houses  or  apartments.   To  make  them  available  as  apartment 
units  for  families,  substantial  reconversion  would  be  required 
in  many  cases. 

In  1964,  United  South  End  Settlements  received  a  grant 
from  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  under- 
take a  demonstration  project  of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
rehabilitating  row  houses.  A  non-profit  corporation,  South 
End  Community  Development  (SECD) ,  v/as  created  to  carry  out 

the  program.   By  July,  1966,  SECD  had  rehabilitated  eleven  row 

.--«         v>       n  ■>  / 

houses  into  50  new  apartments  under  the  Section. (d)(3)  program. 

It  found  that  rehabilitation  usually  meant  conversion  and  sub- 

.ar-   .  '■  -'  •-.-  \  ' 
stantial  reconstruction  of^the  interior.  Its  construction  costs 

v..    •  •  v> 
ran  an  average  of  $12.30  per  square  foot  and  between  $9,600  to 

$13,700  per  unit.  SECD  also  found  that  even  with  a  3%   federally 

subsidized  mortgage,  the  only  way  low-income  people  could  be 

re-housed  in  rehabilitated  buildings  was  with  Federal  rent 

subsidies  from  the  housing  authority  under  the  Section  23  Leased 

Housing  program. 

The  SECD  experience  is  referred  to  here  because  of  the 

difference  in  cost  it  demonstrated  to  the  BRA' 3  rehabilitation 

estimates  which  accompanied  the  renewal  plan.  SECD's  per  structure 

cost  ranged  between  $43,400  and  $59,000  excluding  builders'  over- 

21 
head  and  the  FHA's  allowable  profit.  Most  of  the  buildings  were 


in  worse  condition  than  what  the  BRA  categorized  as  major 
repairs  needed,  but  even  allowing  for  that,  the  costs  were  a 
dramatic  contrast  with  the  BRA's  estimate  of  $23,155  for  con- 
verting a  building  in  need  of  major  repairs  from  single  family 

use  to  five  apartments. 

P/sph  of  "J  e4t  - 


Resistance  to /Acquisition  and  Clearance 
The  plan  called  for  the  acquisition  of  186  acres  in  the 
South  End,  3056  of  the  total  area,  and  clearance  of  5,215  dwelling 
units  and  298  non-residential  buildings.  By  the  fall  of  ©s£&ber 
1967»  Urban  Planning  Aid(UPA);  was  reporting  that  displacement 
and  abandonment  of  acquisition^areai*.  were  running  way  ahead  of  a 


.<> 


scheduled  relocation  plan,.,  while  plans  for  new  housing  were 
proceeding  at  a  snail '^s  pacg.^UPA  reported  that  more  than  275 
displacements  had  been  .'processed  by  the  BRA  Relocation  Office 
and  that  another  225 ~<$etp   in  progress,  not  to  mention  many  other 
voluntary  abandonment^ . 

UPA  asked  that  land-takings  be  halted,  that  up-to-date 
figures  on  the  existence  of  adequate  relocation  housing  be 
produced,  that  more  low-income  units  be  included  in  the  plan, 
and  that  a  program  be  established  to  assure  that  properties 
to  be  acquired  are  not  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  a  point  where 
tenants  are  forced  to  quit  them.  The  report  urged  that  de- 
velopers displacing  households  for  rehabilitation  or  demolition 
be  required  to  pay  a  relocation  allowance  and  that  the  BRA 

seek  out  people  already  displaced  and  give  them  priority  for 

23 
replacement  housing  in  the  South  End. 


}-"*-  ft  ft ,  *  (, 
Thus,  as  in  many  other  urban  ..areas ,  displacement  without 

adequate  relocation  became  a  central  issue  in  the  South  End. 
1967  had  been  an  election  year,  and  a  new  administration  had 
taken  power  which  would  have  to  carry  out  the  renewal  programs 
initiated  by  its  predecessor.  It  was  faced  immediately  with 
vehement  opposition  to  displacement.  From  the  start  of  ex- 
ecution it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  BRA  not  to  acquire 
complete  parcels  until  a  developer  was  selected  for  its  re-use. 
And  it  was  required,  at  least  informally,  that  neighborhood 
organizations  had  to  approve  the  selection  of  a  developer.  De- 
veloper selection  became  a  problem,  particularly  in  areas  where 
neighborhood  groups  and  tenant  organizations  were  becoming  better 
organized  and  seeking  to  plan  their  own  area's  re-use.  For 
whatever  reasons,  putting  housing  up  was  a  much-more  complex 
business  than  tearing  it  down. 

Led  by  the  Community  Assembly  for  a  United  South  End 
(CAUSE),  a  demonstration  was  staged  at  City  Hall  as  well  as  a 
seizure  of  the  USES  building  -  USES  was  conducting  the  re- 
location under  contract  to  the  BRA.  Tents  were  pitched  on 
vacant  lots  to  dramatize  the  lack  of  housing  construction. /The 
BRA  called  a  halt  to  demolition  for  a  year  to  give  housing  de- 
velopment a  chance  to  catch  up. 


ELECTED  RENEWAL  COMMITTEE  -  SEPAC 

The  year  1969  was  to  be  one  of  heated  political  contro- 
versy in  the  South  End  as  the  community  struggled  both  within 
itself  and  with  the  City  government  and  the  BRA  to  gain 
control  of  the  urban  renewal  program.   Numerous  hearings  were 
held  during  1968  and  1969  before  the  Urban  Renewal  Committee 
of  the  Boston  City  Council,  and  unending  meetings  went  on 
within  the  South  End. 

Low  and  moderate-income  people,  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans 
operated  through  CAUSE  -  later  the  Steering  Committee ,  to  halt 
demolition  of  residential  structures  and  accelerate  the  produc- 

tion  of  subsidized  housing.   Some  homeowners,  realtors  and 

X  -""      '■  \ 
businessman  operated  through  the  South  End  Federation  of 

Community  Organizations  (SEFC0) "seeking  to  see  the  renewal  pro- 
gram  expedited  to  improve  the. area  and  upgrade  its  livability. 
While  both  factions' sought*  thev'establishment  of  an  elected  urban 
renewal  committee,  wr   first  wanted  the  committee  to  have  control 


and  veto  power  to  assure  its  housing  goals.  The  second  wanted  a 
consultative  role  throughout  the  execution  of  the  project.   The 

BRA  stated  that  "in  no  way  could  (it)  delegate  its  ultimate 

24 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  renewal  activities." 

By  the  end  of  1968,  two  alternative  plans  for  electing  a  re- 
newal committee  were  being  proposed  in  the  City  Council.  Dis- 
satified  with  the  lack  of  progress  toward  an  election,  the  area 
Urban  Renewal  Committee  announced  on  May  1,  1969,  that  it  would 
go  ahead  with  an  election.25  On  May  5,  the  City  Council  passed  a 
compromise  resolution  which  specified  election  procedures  but  left 
out  the  central  question  as  to  the  powers  of  the  elected 


committee  to  be  negotiated  by  the  committee  with  the  City  after 

26 
the  election.  The  Steering  Committee,  representing  low  and 

moderate-income  people  and  minorities,  went  ahead  with  plans 

to  hold  its  own  election. 

The  Mayor  tried  to  avoid  a  separate  unofficial  election 
by  offering  to  negotiate  a  list  of  proposed  powers  with  the 
competing  factions.  But  this  failed.2?  In  June  an  election  of 
a  People's  Urban  Renewal  Committee  (PERC)  was  held  with  low- 
income  and  minority  groups  pledging  to  boycott  the  City-sponsored 
election  planned  for  July.  The  People's  election  with  3,141 
participating  voted  in  a  committee  of  42  with  35  tenants  and 
seven  homeowners  -  23  Black,  15  white,  and  four  Spanish-Speaking.28 

Following  the  People's  election,  the  Mayor  offered  to  let 
the  winners  run  in  the  City-sponsored  election.  Though  the 
People's  Committee  wag'  advised  by  supporters  to  participate, 
they  refused.2^  The  first  South  End  Project  Area  Committee  was 
elected  with  35  members,  2,146  South  End  residents  voting.  Five 
SEPAC  members  had  also  been  elected  to  the  PERC.   At  the  swearing 
in  of  the  first  SEPAC  in  August,  the  Mayor  said  he  would  recognize 
it  as  the  only  group  representing  the  South  End.^° 

In  a  memo  of  understanding  between  the  Mayor  and  the  Committee, 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  SEPAC  were  listed.   They  included  the 
right  to  review  and  veto  changes  in  the  renewal  plan,  to  initiate 
changes  in  the  plan,  to  veto  developers  chosen  by  the  BRA  to 
carry  out  uncommitted  projects  in  the  plan,  to  review  and  veto 
plans  for  demolition  of  buildings  unless  the  buildings  are  a 
public  safety  hazard,  are  previously  contracted  for  demolition, 

or  are  in  keeping  with  a  time  schedule  of  a  previously-approved 

31  / 
projects.   (See  Appendix) 


PERC  contested  that  the  SEPAC  was  not  representative  of  the 
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South  End  community  as  required  by  HUD  guidelines.  Tenant 

groups,  Blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  continued  to  ignore  the 

SEPAC  over  the  next  few  years  putting  their  time  and  energy 

into  more  local  organizations  working  to  change  plans  and 

gain  control  over  redevelopment  of  parcels  in  their  own 

immediate  neighborhoods. 

TENANT  DEVELOPERS 

In  the  spring  of  1968,  tenants  in  44  buildings  owned  by 
one  real  estate  firm  organized  themselves  into  the  South  End 
Tenants  Council  (SETC),  called  ,a' rent  strike,  and  brought 

their  case  against  substandard  housing  conditions  before  the 

*/      ^-^ 
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Rabbinical  Court  of  the  Associated  Synagogues  of  Massachusetts. 
The  following  year  SETC,  £hr*ough^  memorandum  of  understanding 
with  the  BRA,  began  to /ef^sume .  ownership  of  20  buildings  to 
manage  them,  to  collect- rents/  and  to  ultimately  rehabilitate 


them.   The  BRA  pledged  tos acquire  100  buildings  of  scattered 
sites  in  the  South  En&^tovbe-  given  in  three  groups  to  SETC 
for  rehabilitation. 

Out  of  SETC,  the  Tenants  Development  Corporation  (TDC) 

was  formed  which  completed  rehabilitation  of  20  buildings  with 
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100  units  in  1971.  That  same  year  a  second  package  of  36 

buildings  was  designated  for  rehabilitation  by  TDC  as  Phase  II 

of  its  development  work.  Development  of  Phase  II  did  not 

begin  until  1974,  however,  due  to  delays  in  HUD  processing 

and  problems  with  code  violations  in  the  buildings  which 

threatened  demolition  of  them. 

Also  in  1968  tenants  on  and  around  Parcel  19  in  Tract  705, 

most  of  them  Spanish-Speaking,  organized  the  Emergency  Tenants 

Council  (ETC)  against  the  proposal  plan  to  demolish  their 

housing  and  use  the  site  for  a  community  center.  By  the  end 
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of  1969,  ETC  received  the  support  of  the  BRA  and  the  South 
End  Project  Area  Committee  (SEPAC)  to  be  designated  as  the 
developer  of  a  new  plan  -  combination  of  rehabilitated  and 
new  housing.  ETC  rehabilitated  71  units  which  it  manages, 

and  it  also  manages  137  units  rehabilitated  for  public 
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housing  under  the  Turnkey  II  program. 

REHABILITATION  WITH  SECTION  312  LOANS 
An  important  vehicle  for  achieving  the  goals  of  the 
South  End  Urban  Renewal  Plan  was  the  Section  312  program  whereby 
homeowners  could  attain  3%  20^-year  loans  to  undertake  rehabili- 
tation. Because  rehabilitation  was  believed  to  be  economically 
feasible,  many  indigent -homeowners  and  lodging  house  owners 
supported  the  renewal 'plan -in  .1965.  Section  312,  and  its  sister 

program,  Section  ^15  directs  grants  to  be  given  to  low-income 

'■'\ 
people  for  rehabilitation,  were  enacted  by  Congress  in  the 

1965  Housing  Act. 

Though  there  was  a  sense  that  it  would  help  low  to  moderate 
Income  homeowners ,  the  program  was  geared  more  toward  rehabili- 
tating the  housing  stock  and  improving  the  area  than  to  helping 
homeowners  directly.  Homeowners  living  in  urban  renewal  or 
code )s(nf orcement  areas  were  eligible,  regardless  of  income. 
By  1968,  it  became  clear  that  most  homeowners  benefiting  from 
the  program  were  not  those  of  the  greatest  need.  The  1968 
Housing  Act  amended  the  program  to  require  that  recipients  of 
312  loans  have  incomes  no  higher  than  those  eligible  for 
moderate-income  rental  housing.   The  following  year  the  diminishing 
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volume  of  rehabilitation  loans  led  to  the  removal  of  the 
income  limits  leaving  it  that  priority  be  given  to  applications 
of  persons  whose  annual  income  is  within  the  limitations  of 
occupants  of  Section  221  (d)(3)  rental  housing. 

A  1970  study  of  the  312  program  in  the  South  End  showed 
2/3rds  of  the  recipients  were  resident  owners  with  incomes 
averaging  $12,000  per  year.  0ne-th6rd  of  thesepS&Sia&ass*©*^ 
had  an  average  income  of  $16,600.  Another  1/3rd  were  investor 
owners,  rehabilitation  contractors,  landlords  and  three  non- 
profit  or  limited-dividend  corporations  with  an  average  income 
of  $30,000.  The  BRA  had  pressed  for  a  "gutsy  rehab"  program 
to  rehabilitate  buildings  .to-; a  level  of  desireability  above 
and  beyond  the  coder 'requirements  of  the  program.-^ 

The  high  cost  of  rehabilitation  had  priced  moderate 
income  homeowners  out  hf   the  program.  Section  312  became 
identified  among\^digent  moderate-income  homeowners  as  a 
program  for  "people  with  money."  The  study  suggested  that 
Section  312  was  also  displacing  a  considerable  number  of 
people.  Buildings  rehabilitated  under  312  were  fully-occupied 
in  1966  and  vacant  by  1969.  The  ages  and  occupations  of  people 
living  in  them  prior  to  rehabilitation,  compared  to  those  of 
people  living  in  them  afterward,  indicated  that  low  to  moderate 
income  people  had  been  displaced  for  middle-income  people. 

The  study  concluded  that  312  subsidies  were  facilitating 

36 
private  market  trends  against  indigenous  South  End  tenants. 
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In  1970,  it  was  projected  that  2,000  loans  or  loans  and 
grant  combinations  were  needed  to  meet  the  plan's  goals  by 
1975,  the  project's  completion  date.  According  to  the  BRA, 
151  Section  312  loans  hava  been  made  in  the  South  End,  14 
combinations  of  Section  312  loans  with  Section  115  grants,  and 
60  separate  Section  115  grants,  as  of  February,  1972.  In  April, 
1974,  HUD  stated  that  loan  funds  could  be  made  available  in  the 
South  End  but  only  for  applicants  qualifying  by  income  for 
moderate-income  rental  housing.  A  list  of  54  applicants  was 
sent  to  HUD  with  a  total  request  of  $3.1  million  -  35%  of  the 

entire  potential  funding  available  for  HUD  Region  I  Rehabilita- 

<?'"    \ 
tion  program.  A  second  list.Nof>90  requests  for  a  total  of 
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$5.4  million.      _  %/ 


HOUSING  SOXXJKNSimiN^ 

%        \  \ 
Since  theX^starxi  C$  the  renewal  program  displacement  of 

people  without  adequate  relocation  has  been  a  burning  issue. 

By  1970  the  City  had  experienced  through  a  combination  of 

urban  renewal,  highway  clearance,  abandonment  and  other  private 

actions,  a  net  loss  of  nearly  6,400  units  or  2.7%  of  the  housing 

stock.  The  loss  was  heaviest  in  areas  of  public  action  such 

as  the  South  End  where  the  number  of  units  was  reduced  from  21,330 

in  1960  to  11,178  in  1970.  Comparing  the  1965  plan  with  the 

io&fri  1 1        MIh>&aQI  d  Conversion 
1974  demolition  list,  the  number  of  units  demolished  in  the 

South  End  exceeded  what  had  been  projected  by  the  plan  by  125%. 

This  demolition  included  other  activities  not  caused  by  urban 
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renewal  directly,  such  as  the  Southwest  Corridor  highway 
clearance  along  the  southwest  corner  of  the  project  area.   If 
the  principle  of  replacing  one  unit  of  housing  destroyed  with 
one  unit  of  housing  were  adhered  to,  it^f^ll, -short  by  8,-296-  units. 

It  was  because  the  housing  stock  shrunk  so  much  that 
feelings  intensified  in  the  South  End  among  low-income  people 
and  their  advocates.  These  feelings  were  aimed  not  only  at 
the  BRA  but  at  the  middle-income  people  who  moved  into  the  area 
either  buying  houses  to  be  renovated,  or  to  rent  apartments 
newly-renovated  by  private  developers.  V/hat  had  been  a  trickle 

of  pioneering  middle-income  pepple.in  1960,  had  grown  into  a 

-•--  // 

considerable,  identifiable  c'ommunity  by  1970.  These  relatively 

*    y 
young  and  educated  people- became  an  articulate  force  in  the 

South  End,  sometimes  on  the  side  of  indigent  low-income  people, 
and  on  issues  such/as  trash  pickup,  street  lighting  and  neigh- 
borhood improvements  heeded  to  make  the  area  more  livable. 

FOR  SOUTH  ENDERS 

The  in-coming  middle-income  people  were  seen  by  advocates 
of  low-income  housing  and  tenant  organizations  as  competition 
for  needed  housing.  Private  market  rate  developers,  acquiring 
and  rehabilitating  houses  for  middle-income  people  were  seen 
as  taking  units  needed  for  existing  South  End  residents  -  most 
of  them  low-income  -  for  whom  the  renewal  program  was  originally 
planned  to  serve.  In  June,  1973  an  election  of  representatives 
to  SEPAC  was  held  in  which  a  slate  of  nine-at-large  candidates 
unseated  a  group  of  incumbents  identified  with  homeowners  and 
realtors.  The  new  SEPAC  included  16  homeowners,  19  tenants, 
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17  minority  people,  a  contrast  to  the  previous  SEPAC  of  26 
homeowners,  11  tenants  and  11  minority  people.  The  slate 

supported  as  its  first  priority  the  "strcng  proper  representa- 

38 
tion  of  low- income  residents." 

In  the  fall  a  group  calling  itself  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 

for  a  South  End  for  South  Enders  was  formed,  some  of  them 

members  of  the  new  SEPAC.  This  group  published  a  report  against 

the  "empire"  of  a  private  developer  who  had  been  particularly 

active  since  1970  in  acquiring  South  End  properties  for  rehabili- 

"39 
tation  rentals  to  middle-income  people-. 

In  November,  SEPAC,  by  a  vote*  of M  7  to  3,  passed  a  resolution 

initiated  by  one  SEPAC  member  who  was  al$o  chairman  of  the  South 

<^S.   V',' 

End  for  South  Enders  group.  '  The  resolution  stated  that  SEPAC 
would  not  approve  any  proposed  housing  in  the  area  unless  at 

least  25%  of  the  isjnits  in   the  proposal  were  for  low-income 

X\    Y\  \> 

people.  It  also  resolved  not  to  approve  any  memoranda  from 
the  BRA  in  cases  where  a  sole  owner-occupant  of  a  building  seeks 
adjacent  land  "since  being  a  sole  owner-occupant  of  a  4  to 
5-story  house... is  irresponsible  and  is  intolerable  given  the 
low-income  housing  crisis  this  community  faces." 

FOR  A  BALANCED  SOUTH  END 

Shortly  after  the  resolution  was  voted  by  SEPAC ,  a  group 
of  16  .'homeowners  formed  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Citizens  for 
a  Balanced  South  End.   In  a  letter  dated  December  11,  1973, 
the  homeowners  group  which  also  included  some  SEPAC  members, 
stated  a  counter-position.  Claiming  that  the  subsidized  and 
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public  housing  goals  of  the  1966  renewal  plan  had  been  met, 
they  called  for  an  immediate  moratorium  on  all  subsidized 
housing  in  the  South  End;  that  the  BRA.  make  available  remain- 
ing renewal  parcels  for  responsible  market  level  housing,  com- 
mercial development  or  for  open  space,  educational  and  recreational 
facilities  and  public  works  projects;  that  BRA-owned  buildings 
be  made  available  for  an  Urban  Homesteader  Program.   The 
Committee  held  that  more  subsidized  housing  would  destroy  what 
had  become  an  ideally-balanced  community.   It  attacked  City  and 
State  policies  for  failing  to  distribute  housing  for  low  and 

.<  •     \ 

moderate-income  people  in  other  parts  of  the  City,  particularly 

/f  % 

in  high-income  neighborhoods v.^and  for  failing  to  enforce  the 

^  \   \  42 

State's  anti-snob  zoning  law  in  the  suburbs. 

In  February  1974;  the  Committee  took  legal  action  to  halt 
the  undertaking  of<Phase.  II "df  the  Tenant  Development  corpora- 
tion's program  to  rehabilitate  36  buildings  for  low- income 
occupancy.  The  Federal  District  Court  found  against  their 
argument  based  on  environmental  concerns,  that  the  development 
would  perpetuate  a  high-density  ghetto  of  low-income  Black 
people  which  will  affect  the  human  environment,  and  that  sur- 
rounding  houses  would  be  subjected  to  excessive  noise  levels.  "^ 
Members  of  the  group  also  acted  to  stop  inclusion  by  the  BRA 
of  three  additional  buildings  in  the  rehabilitation  program 
of  the  Emergency  Tenants  Council  (ETC)  and  to  halt  construction 
of  Concord  Towers.  In  the  latter  case,  a  compromise  was  reached 
whereby  the  developer  agreed  to  hold  out  20  units  for  market 
rate  tenants. 
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CLOSING  GUT 

After  the  re-election  of  the  Nixon  Administration  in 
1972,  it  had  become  clear  that  funding  for  Federal  programs 

like  urban  renewal  and  housing  subsidies  would  be  severely 

/> 
reduced.  At  the  start  of  1973, /the  termination  of  seven 

/'j  "■%'X  i~3* ££!  ^t't'nc  un c <■■  a / 

community  development  programs,    including  urban  renewal. 7\  The 

BRA  began  to  develop,   with  guidance  from  HUD,   a  strategy  for 


"closing  out"  urban  renewa-1  projects,   that  is,   reducing  the 
scope  of  original  plans  to  select  among  many  prior  commitments, 


these  that  could  be^-met  .within  the  limits  of  reduced  funding. 

As   Dart   of  this  closewput  effort,  the   BRA  drafted  a  report  on  housing  in 
t  the  South  End.     Through  the^RA  director,   the  Mayor  requested  SEPAC  to 
establish  a  Committee   of  South  End  residents   to  review  the  housing  report 
and  to  present  the   community's  perspective   on*  the  housing  needs   of  the 
area,     Thus  the  SEPAC  Special  Housing  Committee  was  formed  in  May,    197U„ 
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^The  •lack>>of  information  is  to  blame.   Few 
residents -are  familiar  with  the  original  plan,  under- 
stand the  demographic  changes  in  the  neighborhood 
in  the  past  ten  years,  or  know  the  current  status  of 
the  plaix/  In  fact,  until  this  recent  controversy, 
even  the  South  End  site  office  was  unable  to  provide 
facts  on  the  number  of  low-income  units  in  the  area. 
Although  many  residents  have  been  actively  involved 
in  the  planning  around  specific  issues  such  as  housing, 
transportation,  schools  and  playgrounds,  there  has 
been  no  synthesis  of  these  plans  by  any  community 
group.   As  a  result  of  a  lack  of  leadership  and  a  lack 
of  information,  a  void  has  been  created.   Rumors  and 
misinformation  pervade,  encouraging  fear  and  suspicion 
within  the  community." 


Testimony  of  Henry  Wood  for  the  South  End 
Citizens  Committee  before  the  SEPAC  Housing 
Committee,  June  25,  1974. 
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SOUTH  END  CENSUS  TRACTS  AND  APPROXIMATE  CORRESPONDING  AREAS* 

CENSUS  TRACT  AREA  OR  NEIGHBORHOOD 

703  Ellis 

704  Castle  Square 

705  8  Streets,  Union  Park,  Blackstone 

706  Franif* Pilot  Block 

707  ^Cosmopolitan 

708  #n  Claremon% 

709  ^^\    u^ir^011^  Chester  Park 


710  ^^'^f",V»  Worcester  Square  south  of 
%         \\"^\  East  Concord  Street 

711  \K  J/  Worcester  Square  north  of 

V^  East  Concord  Street 

712  Cathedral,  Bradford-Shawmut 

804  United  Neighbors  Lower  Roxbury 

805  Six-Points,  Lenox  Camden 

806  United  Neighbors  Lower  Roxbury 


*Census  tract  boundaries  are  not  drawn  according  to  neighborhoods. 
At  best  they  approximate  certain  neighborhoods  or  blocks.  Yet  it 
is  useful  to  keep  the  general  area  in  mind  when  referring  to  them 
by  Census  Tract  number. 


POPULATION  PROFILE 

The  population  of  the  South  End  dropped  35.0%  from  34,996 

to  22,758  between  1960  to  1970.   This  is  a  net  loss  in  that 

more  than  12,000  people  left  and  others- came  to  replace  them. 

The  direction  of  the  report  is  toward  who  stayed, sad  who  came 

and  where.  While  the  City  lost  7%   of  its  population  during  the 

1960,s,  the  South  End  experienced  the  most  extreme  loss  in  the 

City.   Yet  it  appears  that  like  the  City  itself,  the  South  End 

population  has  stabilized  and  has  probably  increased  since  1970. 

&•' 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  general  shortage  of  housing  to  which 

South  End  people  might  move,  outside  of  the  area  if  they  desired 

do  so,  V^v--./^ 

to  a  and  inflationary  factors,  in  the  housing  market  which  since 

the  late  1960* s  have  mad&.  it  5g?p&&m.&isg   for  moderate-income 

people  to  buy/Or<rent  housing  outside  the  South  End  or  outside 

*   < "     $  '* 
the  City.  Anefedt  is)  in  part  due  to  the  presence  of  new  or  newly 

rehabilitated  housing,  both  subsidized  and  private  market,  that 

have  come  into  existence  since  1970.   This  housing  has  helped 

many  people  to  stay  in  the  South  End  who  otherwise  would  have 

been  forced  to  move  outside  the  area,  and  it  has  drawn  some 

people  into  the  area  from  outside. 

OVERALL  SOUTH  END  POPULATION 

The  median  income  of  the  South  End  increased  from  S3, 61 5  to 
$6,464  between  1960  and  1970;  among  the  white  population  from 
$3,771  to  $7,792.  The  change  reflected  the  change  in  population 
which  was  not  typical  of  the  change  in  the  citywide  population. 
There  was  a  stable  proportion  of  families  in  the  South  End 
population  as  the  median  age  dropped  from  40  to  34.  While  the 
^Bemz/Q  J,  rnp$en    ' h 'oos/**^i  Crfat '<u  The  Smph*  W  The   Sfofe  ,«^...T^F_ 
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South  End  population  dropped  by  35%,  the  age  groups  which  de- 
creased the  least  were  those  between  25  and  34  by  22%,  and  under 
25  by  23%.  At  the  same  time  the  age  group  which  decreased  the 
most  in  the  declining  population  was  that  between  55  and  64 
by  49%. 

These  changes  were  evidence  of  a  shift  away  from  an  area 
which  had  a  considerable  elderly  or  middle-age  population  living 
in  lodging  houses,  to  one  in  which  new  people  in  younger  age 
groups  migrated. 

AGE  OF  ALL  PEOPLE  AND  RELATIVE  CHANGE,  1960-1970 

Age  Group 1970 1960 Rate  of  Loss,  60-70 

('      /> 
Under  25  years   37%  8344   31%  '10,855  23% 

25  to  34        15  3379   ;1 2  :^; '4, 305  22 

35  to  54        23  5265   2%   9,422  44 

55  to  64        11  ,-2450   14    4,797  49 

/r     '  •:•■  % 

65  plus         1'4L  3320*  16    5,617  41 

median:       34  yes^fs  40    years 
Source:   1960  and  1970  Census  data 

In  1960  there  were  923  licensed  lodging  houses  compared  to  234 
in  1974.   Relatively  young  and  middle-income  couples  and  in- 
dividuals increasingly  moved  into  the  South  End  during  the  ten- 
year  period  as  did  some  Spanish-Speaking  families.   These  added 
to  Black  families  and  others  in  stable  community  groups  such  as 
the  Lebanese,  Syrians  and  Greeks.  The  1970  Census  showed  that 
45%  of  the  white  population  of  the  South  End  had  incomes  over 
$10,000.   The  middle-income  newcomers  had  a  considerable  impact 
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on  the  overall  income  levels  of  the  area,  but  40%  of  all  families 
had  incomes  below  $5,000  in  1970. 

1970  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FAMILY  INCOME  BY  ETHNIC  GROUPINGS,  SOUTH  END 

Spanish 
All  Families     White   Chinese  et  al  Blacks   Speak. 

226  37%   851  47°/o  213  62% 
231  38    665  36   112  33 
148  25    303  17    17   5 

605       1819      342 
Median  Income  $  6,464      /#9,"212    $6,666      $5,312   $4,038 


Under  $5,000 

1574 

40% 

284  24% 

$5,000-$10,000 

1376 

35 

368  31 

$10,000  plus 

1002 

25 

534  45 

Total 

3952 

1>86 

HOUSEHOLDS-  Family  v. individuals 

While  the  South  End ^lost  35%  of  its  people  during  the  1960' s 
it  lost  40%  of  its  households  indicating  a  heavy  loss  among  in- 
dividuals living  alone,*  particularly  the  elderly  and  middle-aged 

V''.  \i 

lodging  house  papulation.  The  area  has  a  lower  percentage  of 
family  households  (34%)  in  1970,  compared  to  the  City  (65%)  but 
South  End  families  were  larger  than  those  of  the  City  -  3.8 
people  per  family  compared  to  2.2  per  family.  The  percentage  of 
family  households  in  tne  South  End  remained  stable  during  the 
1960* s  while  that  of  the  City  decreased  by  14%. 

HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION 

1970  1960 

Total  Households       11,526  19,052 

Families  3,952   34%        6,440  34% 

Individuals         7,574   66%       12,612  66% 
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POPULATION  BY  HOUSEHOLD  TYPE 


1970  1960 


Total  Population  22 , 758     6        *  34,996 

Families  15,184     67°/0  22,334     64% 

Individuals  7,574     33^  12,665     36% 


BLACK  COMMUNITY 

It  would  be  misleading  to  suggest  that  the  Black  population 

of  the  South  End  is  centered  in  and  around  Lower  Roxbury.  Over 

3/4th  of  the  Blacks  in  the  South  End  are  in  the  Southern  half 

.,':'  % 
of  the  area  but  significant  percentage sN are  found  in  tracts  north 

of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  alpng'vfche  Eastern  side  of  the  area. 


In  1970  the  Census  ran information  specific  to  Blacks  in 
tracts  in  which  therj^/er^er'ma^ey&han  400  Black  people.  This 
occurred  in  eight  South  Ehd&tracts  -  704,  707,  708,  709,  711, 


V 


804,  805,  806.   These  ^a'cts  comprised  67%  of  the  entire  South 
End  population  and  69%  of  the  housing  units.  Eighty-six  percent  of 
all  the  Blacks  in  the  South  End  live  in  these  eight  tracts. 
Black  people  comprise  67%  of  the  overall  population  within  the 
eight  tracts.   Blacks  are  39%  of  the  entire  South  End. 
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TRACT 


BLACK  POPULATION 


No.  of  people   %  of  Tract 


%  OF  BLACK  POPULATION 


703 
-704 

705 

706 
-707 
-708 
-709 

710 

711 
•712 
-804 
-805 
-806 

SOUTH  END 


100 
602 
362 
384 
474 

2070 

1513 
257 
102 

1153. 
382 

1016 
475 

8888 


/& 


// 


5.2 
29.4 

7.2 
17.1 
65.4 
83.7 
78.0 
18.8 
14.1 
48.6 
92.5 
^95.0 
%CU2 


.o 


39.0 


1.1 
6.1 
4.1 
4.3 
6.7 

21.7 

18.6 
2.9 
1.1 

12.3 
4.1 

11.4 
5.5 

100 


The  Black  community  has  a  higher  percentage  of  family  house- 

' -.v..  f-v  ---^ 

holds  than  the  South  End  as  a  whole  and  a  greater  percentage  of 

J"   ^V> 

people  under  the- age  of  25.   They  also  have  a  greater  percentage 

V;     If 

of  female-headed  households.  At  the  same  time,  Blacks  had  fewer 
persons  per  household  than  the  typical  South  End  household. 

The  median  income  for  Blacks  in  1970  was  $5,452  compared  to 
$6,464  for  the  entire  South  End.  Forty-seven  %  of  the  Black 
population,  783  households  were  under  $5,000  per  year;  38%, 
641  households  between  $5,000  and  $10,000;  and  15%,  257  house- 
holds, at  $10,000  and  over.   So  Blacks  had  a  higher  percentage  of 
people  under  $5,000  and  were  considerably  lower  than  the  South 
End  as  a  whole  in  households  over  $10,000,  15%  Blacks,  25%  entire 
South  End. 
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HOUSING 


Black  s 


Total  Housing  Units 

Occupied  Housing  Units 

Black  Occupied  in  South  End 

%  of  all  Occupied  Units  Y/hich  are 
Black  Occupied 

Black  Occupied  in  Tracts 

%  of  Black  Occupied  in  Tracts 


3,820 

42% 
3,287 

86% 


South 

End 

10 

,743 

9 

,011 

Homeownership 


%  of  Homeowners 


#  of  Black  Homeowners^  in  South  End    285 

%  of  Black  Homeowners  of/al^ 

Black  Occupied  UifitsV*  \\  7.5 


Conditition 

' ~       .y 

1.01  -  1.5  People/Room  217 

1.51  +  People/Room  100 

1.01  +  317 

%  1.01  +  10% 

No  Plumbing  15% 


11.87 


544 

439 

983 
11% 
27% 


Cost 


Median  Gross  Rent 

81.00 

Median  Rooms/Apt. 

3.1 

Persons/H.H. 

• 

-  more  - 

2.46 

85. 
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Population 

Total  Population 
Black  Population 

Black  Population  in  Tracts 
704,  707-9,12,  804-6 

%  Black  Population  in  Tracts 
listed  above 


Blacks 
8888 
7685 
86% 


South  End 
22,758 


Households  —  Total  # 
Husband  &  Wife 
Male  Head 
Female  Head 
%  Family 
Individuals 
%   Individual 


Age  Distribution"  ~*% 


under  25 
25-34 
35-54 
55-64 
65  + 

Family  Income 
under  5,000 
$5  -  10,000 
$10,000  + 
TOTAL 
MEDIAN 


# 


% 


783 

641 

257 

1681 

$5,452 


47 

38 
15 


# 


11,526 
2,545 
243 
1,126  (29%) 

34% 
7,612 
66% 

% 


8344 

37 

3379 

15 

5265 

23 

2450 

11 

3320 

.14 

# 

% 

1574 

40 

1376 

35 

1002 

25 

3952 
$6,464 
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SPANISH-SPEAKING  POPULATION 

( 
The  Spanish-Speaking  population  of  the  South  End  in  1970 

was  1,645  or  7.2%  of  the  overall  population.  The  most  significant 

ethnic  group  within  the  Spanish  language  population  are  the 

Puerto  Ricans.   In  1960  there  were  kZk   Puerto  Ricans  in  the  South 

End;  in  1970  there  were  1,299.  While  the  South  End  population 

was  falling  by  35%  during  the  1960' s,  the  Spanish  population  was 

increasing  by  288%.  Members  of  the  Spanish  community  feel  that 

the  1970  census  count  of  Spanish  language  people  was  low.   A 

1972  study  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Advisory  Committee  to  the 

U.S.  Commission  of  Civil  Rights  stated  that  one  out  of  five  poor 

/P 

people  in  Boston  were  Hispanic.  An  Alianza  Hispana  study  found 

/••■"   Xj 
that  64.1%  of  its  respondents  had'  come  to,  Boston  since  1968.   If 

%.,  /?>         v 
this  is  the  case,  it  seems  sa-f*^  to, assume  that  the  Hispanic  migra 

tion  to  Boston,  and  to  thp^South-ElM-^35  continued  since  the  1970 


Census  was  taken.       %.  £ 

/^■^^  "' 


To  develop  a  pfe)file\of<>the  Spanish  population,  those  living 

NX  }j 
in  census  tract  705  aroused  as  a  representative  sample.   If  a 


tract  had  more  than  400  persons  of  Spanish  language  in  the  1970 
Census,  census  tabulates  information  for  that  group  was  made 
available.   Tract  705  was  the  only  one  in  the  South  End  which 
had  more  than  400  in  the  Census.   They  constituted  13%  of  the  tract 
population  and  occupied  11%  of  the  housing  units.   This  kind  of 
information  is  not  available  on  Spanish-  Speaking  people  through- 
out the  South  End. 
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The  information  showed  that  the  Spanish  language  people 
were  aggregated  together  in  families  more  so  than  other  people 
in  the  tract.   They  had  a  higher  percentage  of  children,  that  is 
more  people  per  household,  than  the  others  although  smaller 
families  than  other  Hispanic  people  in  other  parts  of  the  City. 

The  Spanish  population  had  a  lower  rate  of  homeownership. 
Of  the  rental  units  they  occupied,  they  are  generally  of  poorer 
condition  in  terms  of  overcrowdedness  and  greater  costs.  They 
paid  $10  more  per  month  per  unit. 

The  1970  Census  showed  that  3^2  Spanish-Speaking  families  in  the 
entire  South  End  on  whom  income  information  was  given  by  the  families,  had 
the  following  income  distributions-      NK 

V.  ,#   * 

Under  &5#OQ0  "-  \y  213  62$ 
$5,000  _  $10,000  -N112  33£ 
$10,0QG>plus  ■-./  %-      17       5% 


•-,  I 


This  area  wid^income "information  follows  closely  the 


€ 


income  of  Spanish>Speaking  people  in  Tract  705: 


*%,/ 


Under  $5,000  81  57% 
$5,000  -  $10,000  53  31% 
$10,000  plus       9      6% 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  since  the  1970  Census 
was  taken,  there  has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  production 
of  housing,  both  new  construction  and  rehabilitation,  which 
would  alter  the  housing  characteristics  provided  by  the  1970 
Census.   The  chapter  on  housing  supply  addresses  the  question 
as  to  what  degree  housing  production  since  1970  met  the  housing 
needs  of  the  Spanish-Speaking  population  based  on  their  income 
and  family  size  requirements. 
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POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS"  OF  SPANISH-SPEAKING 
IN  CENSUS  TRACT  705  IN  COMPARISON  TO  THE  V/HOLE  TRACT 


SP-SP 


TOTAL  TRACT 


Total  Population 
Spanish  Speaking 
Puerto  Rican 
%   of  Tract  SP-SP 

HOUSEHOLDS 

,-Husband/Wife 
Families^/  Hale  Headed 

\Female  Headed 
%  Female  Headed 

Primary 
Individuals' 

Mn  Group  Quarters 

Household  including 

those  in  group  quarters 
Family  %  of  Households 
Individuals  %  of  Households 
#  Persons  per  household 


AGE  DISTRIBUTION 

Under  24  years 

25-45 

45-60 

60  and  over 

FAMILY  INCOME 

Under  $5,0001 
$5,000  -  $10,000 
$10,000  plus 

TOTAL  HOUSING  UNITS 


Occupied  Units 

%   Occupied  by  SP-SP 

Owner-Occupied  Units 

%  Owner-Occupied  by  SP-SP 

HOUSING  CONDITION 

Persons  per  room 

1.01   -  1.5 
1 . 5  plus 
961.01  plus 


665 
592 


105") 

—  S  1*3 
38  j 
27% 


87 


195 
62%  /? 

38%-A 

3v23    \ 

<c  , 

NUMBER? 

%;%£%  55 

\    M55^      23 

\104         16 

^?38  6 


81  57 

53         37 

9  6 


198 
10.7% 
12 
1% 


20  n 

36    5    56 

28% 


5,051 
665 
592 

13% 


1,594 


1,858 
34% 
66% 
2.41 

NUMBER 

% 

1,840 

1,262 

926 

1,023 

37 
25 
18 
20 

288 
322 
217 

35 
39 
26 

2,344 

1,858 

252 
14% 

ill?  *1 

18% 


-  more  - 
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POPTJLATION  AND  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SPANISH-SPEAKING 
IN  CENSUS  TRACT  705  IN  COMPARISON  TO  THE  WHOLE  TRACT 


SP-SP 


TOTAL  TRACT 


NUMBER 


HOUSING  CONDITION 

Persons  per  room 

1 . 01  and  no  plumbing 
Not  overcrowded  but  no 
plumbing 


HOUSING  COST 


% 


Median  gross  rent 

Median  size  unit  (ro^iasO 

Persons  per  household  ^?-k  "^  3.23 


29XNC^5%) 

% 

"2^  3  rooms 


NUMBER 


% 


44       (2°/o) 
540      (2996) 


2.9  rooms 
2.41 
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CHINESE  AND  OTHER  .GROUPS 

The  1970  Census  was  taken  "by  mailed  questionnaire.  House- 
holds not  designating  themselves  as  white  or  Black  could  de- 
signate themselves  by  their  race.   In  compiling  statistics  from 
the  Census,  the  Census  Bureau  placed  all  people  not  designated 
as  white  or  Black  in  a  separate  category,  other.   In  the  South  End 
most  falling  under  the  "other"  category  are  Chinese.   It  also 
includes  other  people  of  oriental  or  Asian  origin,  and  American 
Indians.   These  other  races  accounted  for  13.1%  of  the  South  End 
population  in  1970.  Chinese  were  12.2%  of  the  South  End  population, 
American  Indians  0.2%  and  the  remainder  of  the  other  category,  0.7%. 

Income-wise  these  people  ran  closely  to  the  South  End  as 

a  whole  and  did  better  than  both  Black  and  Spanish-Speaking.   The 

other  races,  particularly  the  Chinese  arve  focused  in  the  northern 

section  of  the  South  End  eldest;  t'Q.'thV' South  Cove  in  which       r 

Chinatown  is  located.   psF^Eact',  ur&an  renewal  clearance  and 

<'■    \'\  % 
hospital  expansion  in  t*% South  uove  project  caused/displacement 


%^ 


J 
of  Chinese  households  manyvof  which  moved  into  the  Castle  Square 

development  which  lies  in  Tract  704,  just  across  the  Turnpike 

Extension  from  Chinatown.   Because  of  their  cultural  ties  to 

Chinatown,  the  Chinese  have  stayed  close  to  the  area  along  the 

northern  end  of  the  South  End, 

Little  is  known  statistically  about  the  American  Indians, 

c 
mostly  Micmas  from  Maine  and  Canada.   Spokesmen  for  Indians  in 

Boston  state  their  major  problems  to  be  housing  and  alcoholism. 
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HOUSING  SUPPLY 


There  are  13,876  housing  units  in  the  South  End.  Of  this 
total,  4,436  units  have  some  form  of  subsidy,  or  are  in  public 

housing  projects.  The  remaining  9,440  units  are  on  the  private 

3 
market,  including  2,355  units  in  licensed  lodging  houses. 

THE  SUBSIDIZED  INVENTORY2 

Existing  Housing Total  Units   Low    Moderate  Market 

New  Family  1 ,6532       429      1,224 

Rehabilitation        1,351       770       534     47 


Leased  in  Private 

Housing  9 


# 


f  x- 


Public  Housing  886  %  a      88§ 

New  Elderly  5%^>^%  537 

-  ■  ■       y^  _ — •  .._.-•  -^ '  ~ 

TOTAL  <^'4,456'i   2,631       1,758     47 

In  the  Pipeline  /^^•.T'otal  Units   Low    Moderate  Market 

Nk  \  f0S  253       367     85 

Over  50%  of  all  the  hosing  units  in  the  South  End  which  were 
brought  into  existence  through  government-support  programs,  were 
built  through  the  Section  221  d-3  below  market  interest  rate 
program,  or  the  Section  236  program  which  replaced  Section  221  d-3 
through  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1968.  Another  36%  were  built 
through  the  Federal  and  State  public  housing  programs  -  886 
units  having  existed  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  urban  re- 
newal program  in  1966. 
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Use  of  Housing  by  Type  of  Structure  (Excluding  Leased  Housing 
in  Private  Market) 


Existing  Housing 


New  Construction 
Rehabilitation 
Public  Housing 
Turnkey  Rehab 


Family 


1,653 

1,185 

886 

136 


Elderly 


537 


Totals 


3,890   88% 


537  12%   4,427 


Pipeline 

Rehabilitation  346 
New  Construction  360 


706 


...■. 
v- 


Future  Total 


v-  M;5?G\     90% 


537     10%       5,133 


&  ^< 
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BEDROOM  SIZES 

The  number  of  bedrooms  per  housing  unit  is  an  important  index 
to  identify  the  kind  of  population  the  housing  is  serving.  Hous- 
ing in  the  South  End  provided  through  subsid}r  programs  is  heavily 
weighted  toward  small  families,  couples  and  individuals.   Of 
the  units  gained  through  these  programs,  72%  have  two  or  less 
bedrooms,  the  remaining  28%  have  three  or  more  bedrooms. 

The  bedroom  count  questions  the  above  table  which  indicates 
a  heavy  family  orientation  in  these  subsidy  programs.  Units 


J-'Z     ■  ■"•--    / 
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listed  as  family  above  were  all  those  not  specifically  designated 
as  elderly.  A  check  with  various  developer-managers  in  the 
South  End,  however,  indicated  that  some  units  in  family  develop- 
ments were  occupied  by  elderly  couples  or  individuals. 


BEDROOM  COUNT  OF  FAMILY  UNITS  PROVIDED  BY  SUBSIDY  PROGRAMS 

Bedrooms  per  Unit 
Total  Units    0     1     2     3    4     5     6 

454  552  388  240  2 
543  386  136  74  20 
340   302,  210   24 


New  Construction 

1,653 

16 

Rehabilitation 

1,342 

183 

Public  Housing 

876 

— — 

Current  Totals 


3,871  *   199  1,337   .1,240  734  338    22 

•  5%       35%   '    32%  19%  9%         1% 


704 


57   401 


151   58 


33 


Pipeline 

Future  Totals       4,575     256  1,758   1,391  792   371 

V   V 

v' 

*  28  family  units  did  not  supply  bedroom  count 
PRIVATE  MARKET  INVENTORY 


22 


4 
4 


No  system  for  compiling  information  about  the  private  market 
exists  as  it  does  about  subsidized  housing.   By  consulting  the  1970 
Census,  the  South  End  site  office  of  the  BRA,  private  market  realtors 
active  in  the  South  End,  the  Boston  Licensing  Board,  and  eliminating 
the  xknown    subsidized  housing  inventory  from  the  total  units  in 
the  area,  a  picture  of  the  publicly-unassisted  inventory  was  pieced 
together. 


Of  the  9,440  units  of  private  market  housing,  -  housing 
exclusive  of  any  subsidy  -  5,907  are  &  single-family  or  multi- 
family  houses.   Since  the  Census  did  not  count  units  in  struc- 
tures which  did  not  have  direct  access  or  kitchen  facilities, 
it  is  impossible  to  breakdown  the  5,907  units  into  structure 
type  -  single-family  house  or  two  to  five-family  house.   Another 
2,355  units  are f- in  licensed  lodging  houses  according  to  the 
Boston  Licensing  Board.  Determining  the  number  of  unlicensed 
lodging  houses  is  a  problem  since  there  is  no  way  to  identify 
them  through  the  Census  and  the  BRA  site  office  does  not  count 
them  as  housing  units,  rooms  that  do  not  have  direct  access, 
kitchen,  or  plumbing  facilities.  Certain  factors  indicate  the 
diminution  of  unlicensed  lodging  houses.   The  economics  of  re- 
habilitation  dictate,  apartments  rather  than  rooms  and  city 
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regulations  have  become  more  stringent.  Prior  to  urban  renewal 

V 

it  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  as  many  unlicensed  lodging 
houses  as  licensed  houses.  Present  day  factors  would  indicate 
that  is  not  the  case  today.  Licensed  lodging  houses  dropped 
from  923  in  1960  to  230  today.  The  drop  in  unlicensed  houses 
was  probably  far  greater,  thus  a  figure  equal  to  one-half  of 
existing  licensed  lodging  house  units  is  calculated  to  re- 
present present  unlicensed  lodging  house  units  -  1,178  units. 
Calculations  with  the  1970  Census  figures  demonstrated  that 
this  was  a  reasonable  figure  to  use. 
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PRIVATE  MARKET  INVENTORY 

Single  &  Multi  family  houses      5,907 
owner-occupied 
rental 

Lodging  houses 

In  licenses  lodging  houses     2,355 

Estimate  of  other  lodging      1,178 
houses 

/> 
TOTAL  /■        9,440 

According  to  the  1970  National  Census  1 ,047  units  in 
the  South  End  we re^'owner- occupied.  Thus  of  the  9,440  private 

€      v-  v 

market  units,  11%  were  owner-occupied.   The  remaining  8,393 
were  under  rental,  komeownership  was  strongest  in  1970  in 
the  northwest  section  of  the  area  -  tracts  703,  706,  and  707  - 
were  25.4%  of  the  total  homeowners  in  the  South  End.   Tract  705 
had  15.5%  of  the  homeowners  and  tract  708  had  13.2% 


i 
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ROOMS  PER  UNIT 

In  order  to  assess  the  size  of  families  being  accommodated 
by  the  private  market  as  we  did  with  the  subsidized  inventory, 
subsidized  housing  available  prior  to  1970  was  factored  out  of 
the  1970  Census  figures  on  rooms  per  unit  in  the  South  End. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rooming  house  population,  as  counted  by 
the  Census  was  factored  in.  This  leaves  the  following  picture 
of  rooms  per  unit  on  the  private  market. 

Cumulative  % 

35 
46 
66 

83 
92 

95 

96 

100 


Rooms 

Bedrooms 

%  of  Total 

1 

Efficiency 

35 

2 
3 

1 

2      c 

20 

4 

3 

J7 

5 

4 

9 

6 
7 

8  plus 

5_ 

3     3 
1 
4 
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The  private  market  as  it  existed  in  1970,  was  providing 
66%  of  its  units  for  small  families,  couples  and  individuals 
living  alone.  The  remaining  44%  provided  for  larger  families 
and  it  is  assumed  that  most  units  with  six  or  more  rooms  were 
single  family  houses. 

This  section  is  only  to  present  the  inventory  and  the 
rooms  v/ithin  it.  Much  of  the  private  inventory  was  in  sub- 
standard condition  in  1970  as  some  of  it  still  is  today.  There 
has  been  considerable  activity  since  1970  dealing  with  private 
housing  stock  but  this  has  not  been  reported  in  any  kind  of  a 
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systematized  way.  Conversations  with  private  developers  in 
the  area  indicate  that  rehabilitation  efforts  have  continued 
to  be  aimed  at  couples,  and  small  families.  The  cost  of  re- 
habilitating South  End  row  houses  into  large  units  is  generally 
felt  to  be  uneconomical  although  one  developer  said  that  he 
is  achieving  three-bedroom  units  by  making  the  bottom  two 
floors  in  his  buildings  into  duplexes. 

DEMOLITION:   THE  IMPACT  OF  RENEWAL  ON  THE  SOUTH  END  STOCK 
When  the  urban  renewal  plan  was  proposed  in  1965,  the  BRA 
said  that  of  26,128  units  in  the  South  End;  5,215  or  20%  would 
be  demolished,  and  that  the  remaining  80%,  20,913,  would  be 
retained.  Of  these  to  be  retained  in  the  area,  8,972  were 
deemed  to  be  in  standard  condition,  and  11,941  to  be  in  sub- 
standard  condition  and  scheduled  for  rehabilitation. 

Nine  years  later  at  the.  end  of  197A»  there  are  10,800 

<DW  n  <  ■■"■-''  - '  •;'.  '■•.'•  •  , .'  "■■'    'v 
units  in  the  South  End  '.exclusive  of  units  in  buildings  con- 

/"'"■:  •  x<$    *$!$?<  ■  ■  ;      '  ■:  •  '• 

structed  under  public'  subsidy  programs/.  This  is  10J113  units 

\\.    ■  \   v 

less  than  planned  for  retention  in  1965.  This  is  partly 

accounted  for  by  the  many  conversions  of  lodging  houses  into 

single  family  or  two  and  three-family  houses,  but  the  size  of 

the  discrepancy  suggests  strongly  that  the  number  of  units 

existing  in  the  South  End  in  1965  was  less  than  what  the  BRA 

estimated,  based  on  surveys  taken  in  1961-62.   This  is  probably 

due  to  over-counting  by  the  BRA.   It  also  bears  out  what 

observers  in  the  South  End  had  been  saying,  that  many  units, 

originally  planned  for  rehabilitation  were  lost  because  of 

abandonment  and  deterioration  to  a  point  where  rehabilitation 

became  no  longer  feasible. 
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The  total  loss  of  15,328  units  -  from  the  1965  total  of 
26,128  to  10,800  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  conversions. 
In  1965,  the  plan  said  there  was  1,332  structures  with  five  or 
more  units  in  them.   If  all  of  them  were  converted  into  single 
family  houses,  v/hich  certainly  was  not  the  case,  the  prior 
density  would  have  been  in  excess  of  14  units  per  structure 
and  now  there  would  currently  be  2/3rds  of  the  housing  stock 
in  single-family  houses.  On  the  average,  the  density  of  units 
per  structure  being  5.4  in  1965  and  3.6  in  1974,  indicates 
that  about  5,370  units  were  lost  through  conversions  and 
9,958  were  demolished. 

Planned  in  1965  Status,  Fall, 1974  Difference 
Units  Lost 

by  demolition 
by  conversion 

Units  Retained 

rehabilitation 
substandard 

Total  Units  26,128  10,800       -15,328 

The  loss  of  units  between  1965  and  1974  exceeded  the  loss 
anticipated  in  the  original  plan  by  19495.  At  the  same  time,  re- 
habilitation during  this  period  was  31%  of  the  1965  workload. 
If  all  the  remaining  units  in  the  South  End  are  to  be  rehabili- 
tated, only  52%   of  the  rehabilitation  goal  of  the  1965  plan  can 
be  realized. 
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5,215  •> 

.9,958 

+4,743 

not  specified 

5,370 

+5,370 

£(7,913 

6,450 

-14,463 

for  rehabilitation 

4,350 

+  4,350 

V 

FOOTNOTES 

•i 
The  4,436  includes  78  units  rehabilitated  by  Low  Cost  Housing 
without  government  subsidy  with  the  exception  of  training  programs 
for  rehabilitation  workers.   These  units  are  low  rent  for  low-income 
people.  Also  included  are  47  market  rate  units  in  mixed-income    C 
housing  rehabilitated  through  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency. 

2 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  figures  developed  by  the  SEPAC  Committee 

differ  somewhat  from  those  given  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  in  its  preliminary  report  on  Housing  in  the  in  the  South 
End  published  in  April,  1974.   The  discrepancies  are  accounted  for 
here. 

New  Subsidized  Housing 

The  preliminary  report  (PR)  cites  2,237  housing  units  in  new 
subsidized  housing  whereas  SEPAC  lists  1 ,653.  The  difference  of 
584  is  accounted  for  by  the  exclusion  by  SEPAC  of  developments  not 
yet  completed.   The  PR  referred  to  tham  as  "in  processing"  and 
SEPAC  counts  them  separately  as  "pipeline."  The  units  are: 

Concord  Housing  181 
ETC  Phase  II  (Viviendas)  181 
Headstart  Housing       145 

507 

Another  78  units  "in  processing"  by  the  PR  have  not  received 
any  financial  commitment  at  this  time.   Thus,  they  are  excluded 
from  the  SEPAC  report. 

y 

Kenwood  Development         16 
South  End  Building  Systems   62 

78 

Not  included  in  the  BRA  report,  but  included  in  the  SEPAC 
report,  are  two  (2)  units  in  the  Infill  Prototype. 

One  or  two  unit  discrepancies  occur  not  infrequently.   They 
represent  maintenance  units.   The  PR  stated  that  Westminster 
and  Willard  Place  had  278  units  whereas  SEPAC  cited  280.   In  like 
manner  Camfield  Gardens  is  referenced  by  the  PR  as  136  and  SEPAC 
has  134  units.  Castle  Square  is  500  units  by  the  PR,  499  by 
SEPAC.  Thus,  SEPAC s  total  count  is  one  less  than  that  of  the 
PR. 

Rehabilitation  Count 

The  difference  between  the  PR's  figure  of  1,480  (1,782  less 
302  units  of  leased  housing)  and  SEPAC s  total  of  1,351  is  as 
follows. 
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There  are  200  units  listed  in  the  PR  which  are  omitted 
from  SEPAC's  report.   The  developments,  number  of  units  involved 
for  each,  the  reason  for  omission  and  the  subsequent  correction 
of  the  total  are  as  follows: 


Development  Units 

Franklin  Square  House        188 
(in  SEPAC  pipeline) 

Tuckerman  (houses  sold  to     12 
private  individuals ; 
n.b.  sold  to  low-income) 


Correction  to  PR 
-188 


-  12 
-200 


Developments  which  are  included  in  both  documents,  but  which 
have  different  counts  are  listed  below,  along  with  the  respective 
counts  and  correction  to  PR  total  *\ 


% 


Development 


<PR, Count  of  Units    SEPAC  Count 


CATA  (Columbus  Averc'ie  "^  \ '■■'/ XV' 
Association)    .   /;,  V\ 


Eastern  AssocV,  (a/k/a\s 
Hamilton  Realty  or:  ^ 
S.E.  Apt.)    %  J 

Interfaith 

Low  Cost  Housing 

Mass.  Housing 

SECD  (listed  in  SEPAC  as 
GBCD)  

TDC 


^v 


105 

34 

87 

149 

23 

100 
274 


97 


Correction 
to  PR 


-  8 


28 

-  6 

74 

-13 

150 

+  1 

20 

-  3 

93 

"     7 

285 

■      +     H 

-  25 


Developments  included  in  SEPAC's  total  but  not  listed  in  P.R. 


Br owns tones 

Chester 

Co-op  Methunion 

Habco 


0 
0 
0 

0 


35 
29 
63 

34 


35 
29 
63 

34 

+161 
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FOOTNOTES 

Thus  the  PR  total  is  comparable  to  the  SEPAC  total  as 
follows :  ( 

1782   PR  total 

-  302   leased  housing  units 
WO 

-  64  (-200-25+161)   from  above  correction  column 
T4TB" 

-  65  math  error  in  PR  listing 
T33T  SEPAC  total 


N.B.  BRA  figures  taken  from  existing  but  not  updated  computer 
irintouts. 
eased  Housing  Units 
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There  is  a  difference  of  293  between  PR  figures  of  302 
leased  housing  units  in  private  rental  and  SEPAC s  total  of 
9  units.   The  PR  obtained  its  information  from  a  study  per- 
formed by  the  BHA  in  February  of  1974.   There  were  several 
omissions  and  errors  in  the  study.   It  was  designed  to  list 
all  of  the  subsidized  developments  in  the  South  End,  to  de- 
signate how  many  units  in  each  development  were  rent  supps. 
and  how  many  were  leased  housing  units,  and  to  list  by  address 
all  of  the  leased  units,  regardless  of  subsidy,  in  the  South 
End.   The  number  of  302  units  in  private  rental  was  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  number  of  leased  units  in  subsidized  de- 
velopment from  the  total  number  of  leased  units.   The  302 
number  is  erroneous  because:  1.  ,the  study  did  not  list  all 
the  developments .(therefore  not  subtracting  enough  units  from 
the  total  number)  and,  2.  the  addition  of  the  total  number  of 
units  erroneously  was  an  overcount.   Another  factor  is  that 
SEPAC  considered  conventional  mortgages  obtained  by  non-profit 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  providing  low-income  housing 
as  outside  of  the  realm  of  private  market  housing.  -(S'hi*" 
^©coiHit&^op-^'-uni ts  */hich  ha v©~> leeeed^housing.^ ) 

Since  the  February,  1974  study  the  BHA  has  run  a  computer 
print  out  of  all  of  the  leased  housing  units  in  Boston.  The 
most  recent  run  v/as  in  January,  1975.   To  this  total  of  560 
the  State's  707  program  for  55  units  was  added.   The  results 
are  as  follows:  615  total  number  of  units  in  the  South  End; 
9  of  which  are  in  private  housing,  9  in  conventionally  mortgaged 
housing  (but  by  non-profit  developer  for  purpose  of  low-income 
housing)  and  the  remainder  are  in  subsidized  housing.  Of  the 
units  currently  being  leased  in  private  housing,  5  of  .them  are 
in  buildings  rehabbed  under  the  312  program  and  3  were  done  by 
King-Bison. 
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NUMBER  OF  UNITS  &  STRUCTURES  CALCULATED  FROM  SIT"  OFFICE  WORKSHEET 

Site 

A  dwelling  unit,  as  defined  by  the  sI'm.  office,  is  a  self 

contained  housing  unit  complete  with  its  own  bath  and  kitchen 
facilities.  Units  traditionally  known  as  lodging  house  rooms 
are  not  counted  as  dwelling  units. 

As  of  December  1974  th§rg^¥§rg..2S?.9„buildings„sur^ 


tnd    6110^dwelling  .  ,  ,         __      , ,  „__ 

xxa±-£six£2dsis£&e«s      units    surveyed.      Of   all    structures    453 

were  commercial.   These  have  no  dwelling  units.   Therefore 

there  is  a  known  amount  of  about  2146  buildings  with  6110 

dwelling  units.   Density  is  established  at  2.85  dwelling 

units  per  structure. 

Current  counting  of  the  number  of  structures  shows  a 

total  of  about  3000.   401  buildings  have  not  been  inspected; 

hence  we  need  to  estimate  the  number  of  dwelling  units  in 

them.   At  an  average  of  2.85  units/structure  there  would  be 

1143  units  in  the  4  01  buildings;''  "Therefore,  all  structures 

<  ■:        "J 
have  7253  units.   Future  reference  df>.~t'his  quantity  is  7250. 

/f~ ^'-  <* 

In  the  structure  count 'the  ^ite  Office  counts  all 

structures  regardless  of  housing  or  commercial  use,  but 

counts  only  dwelling  units  --  self  contained  units  with  one's 

own  bath  and  kitchen  facilities  in  their  unit  total.   To 

arrive  at  the  total  number  of  units  in  existing  housing  we 

need  to  add  the  number  of  rooming  house  units.   According 

to  the  Boston  Licensing  Board  there  are  2355  units  in 

licensed  rooming  houses.  (Some  of  these  might  have  complete 

plumbing  and  may  therefore  be  counted  in  the  Site  Office 

survey.)   We  do  not  know  the  number  of  unlicensed  lodging 
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houses,  nor  do  we  know  the  number  of  homes  which  rent  out 
several  rooms  and  do  not  require  licenses.   About  the  latter, 
we  do  know  that  the  occurrence  of  home  owners  renting  out 
rooms  has  been  replaced  by  the  renting  of  apartments.   When 
an  owner  goes  through  the  effort  of  rehabilitation  the  eco- 
nomics dictate  apartments  over  rooms.   About  the  former  — 
illegally  operated  lodging  houses  —  we  know  that  City  regu- 
lations in  all  departments  have  become  more  stringent  and 
have  probably  reduced  the  number  of  unlicensed  houses. 
Prior  to  urban  renewal  it  was  determined  that  there  were 
again  as  many  unlicensed  lodging  houses  existing  as  there 
were  licensed. $   Because  of  the  above  cited  trends  we  have 
estimated  that  one-half  of  the  amount  of  licensed  houses 
(1178)  are  the  amount  of  unlicensed  ones.   Thus,  the  total 
housing  count  comes  to  10,783,  which  is  to  be  rounded  off  to 
10,800.  /^ 

The  total  number  of  dwelling  units  in  the  South  End  is 
the  addition  of  the  886  units  of  existing  public  housing 
and  the   1653  units  of  new  construction  and  the  537  units 
of  elderly  to  the  number  of  dwelling  units  and  rooming  house 
units.   The  total  is  13,876,  which  is  known  as  13,900. 

How  does  this  relate  to  the  census  total  of  10,719 

k 

dwelling  units?   One  point  of  background  —  the  census  also 
does  not  count  rooming  houses!   Their  criterion  for  a  rooming 
house  is  that  it  does  not  have  direct  access  to  the  unit 
or  it  does  not  have  kitchen  facilities.   From  statistics 
on  the  population  section  of  the  South  End  we  have  a  count 
of  all  of  the  people  who  live  in  such  units  —  in  1970  that 


was  2470.   Because  rooming  houses  are  typically  of  one-person 
occupancy  and  this  count  does  not  include  any  indicator  of 
vacancies,  we  feel  that  there  are  at  least  that  many  units 
which  qualified  under  the  census  definition.   Thus  the 
census  count  is  corrected  to  13,189.   To  compare  this  count 
with  just  existing  stock  we  need  to-' subtract  Castle  Square, 
Cathedral,  Camden  and  Lenox  (a  Jptal  of  602  +  506  +  72  +  306  =  J488). 
We  have  not  subtracted  from  our  1975  figure  the  loss  since 

1970  of  units  demolished<'(which  has>  not  been  extensive)  and 

<  &      u 
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conversion  (which  has —been: continually  occurring).   Thus  the 
1970  census  figure 'should  be-  above  the  1975  figure  —  which 
it  is,  by  900  units,  &;J%. 
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HOUSING  CONDITION 

Housing  condition  is  an  important  index  of  housing 
need  or  deprivation.  In  this  section  of  the  report,  two 
of  the  major  categories  of  housing  deprivation  as  defined  by 
the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  in  its  1973  National  Hous- 
ing Needs  report,  are  applied  to  the  South  End.   One  is  physical- 
ly unsound  units.  The  other  is  physically  sound  but  over- 
crowded units.  Another  index  of  housing  .needs,  units  in  which 
occupants  pay  too  much  of  their  income,  is.  applied  in  the 


chapter  on  housing  costs  and  incomes. 
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PHYSICALLY  UNSOUND  UNITS     f^  V< 

At  the  start  of  the  1960'  spousing  problems  were*  generally 

v .   , :  % 
described  as  those  of  substandardnessjCand  blight.  Public  action: 

during  the  1960' s  eliminated  a  lo't^of  bad  housing  so  that  by 

the  1970* s  housing  problems  had/ shifted  to  on~es  of  substandard- 

ness  to  those  more  of  inability  of  people  to  pay  for  what  housing 

was  available.  Much  bad  housing  that  may  have  been  rehabilitated 

and  thus  recycled  for  further  use  was  lost  during  the  1960!s. 

Some  of  this  elimination  was  planned  but  far  too  much  of  it 

was  the  result  of  unplanned  deterioration  and  abandonment.   By 

1970  the  predominance  of  bad  housing  was  gone,  but  the  resulting 

shortage  of  housing  is  evidenced  by  the  cost  of  it,  particularly 

in  desireable  areas  like  the  South  End. 
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This  report  relied  largely  on  the  surveys  of  the  BRA's 
South  End  site  office  in  ascertaining  the  housing  condition 
of  the  area.   The  site  office  began  conducting  housing  condition 
surveys  in  1968  toward  realizing  the  goals  of  the  urban  renewal 
plan  for  bringing  the  housing  stock  up  to  code  through  rehabili- 
tation.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  once  a  property  was  con- 
sidered to  be  standard,  that  is  up  to  code,  it  was  not  again 
surveyed.  A  property  found  to  be  standard  in  1968  may  not  have 
remained  in  such  condition  until  the  present.  Surveys  were  tied 
to  the  structure  and  all  units  in  the.  ^structure  had  to  be 
standard  for  the  structure  to  be  rated  standard. 

Actually  this  applies  to^all  units,  how  or  rehabilitated 
since  1966.  Urban  renewal  is  a  "project"  approach  to  improving 

an  area.  As  such,  it  is^a  one-time  effort  setting  out  to  pro- 

•■.''■  /-.  .>.  \\ 

vide  housing  through/.'heWvGonstruction  or  rehabilitation.  If  an 

%    ^  ^ 
urban  renewal  project^is  completed  in  five  or  seven  years,  housing 

built  or  rehabilitated  in  the  early  years  of  the  execution  phase 

could  be  unsound  by  the  time  the  project  is  completed.  While 

urban  renewal  might  bring  units  up  to  code  in  compliance  with 

the  plan,  there  is  no  indication  that  it  will  maintain  them  at 

code.  These  comments  are  made  to  caution  the  reader  that  a 

unit  which  is  rehabilitated  and  standard  was  so  at  a  particular 

point  in  time  when  it  was  surveyed.  Rather  than  a  "project" 

approach  to  standardness,  a  long-term  continuing  approach  is 

needed  to  maintain  units  at  code. 


J-3£  P&AFT 


An  examination  of  the  accumulation  of  surveys  at  the 
BRA  South  End  site  office  showed  that  of  10,800  units  in  all 
hou^ing^hH^wai5--n^tMDU'ilt^through-,subs.idy,  programs ,  including 
both  licensed  and  unlicensed  lodging  houses,  6,450  were  in 
standard  condition  and  4,350  were  substandard. 


Units           Standard  Substandard  Total 

Dwelling  Units      4,650  64%  2,600  36%  7,250 

Lodging  House  Units  1,800  51%  11,750  49%  3.550 

TOTAL  UNITS        6,450  60%  4,350  40% 


CONDITION  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING  /? 


The  Boston  Housing  Authority.  Administrator  told  the  SEPAC 


^ 


r%-. 


Committee  at  a  hearing  in  July,  197,4,  that  the  BRA  had  con- 
structed  1,358  units  in'  the'  South  End,  including  136  units 
rehabilitated  for  families, and  elderly  on  West  Newton  Street. 
When  the  renewal  plan  was-  approved  there  were  already  886  units 
of  public  housing  in  existence  in  the  South  End.   The  deteriora- . 
tion  of  public  housing  projects  built  during  the  1930' s,  40 's 
and  50 fs  is  a  major  problem  for  all  central  cities  and  funding 
programs  for  modernization  and  operating  subsidies  have  been 
created  by  both  the  Federal  and  State  governments  to  help 
the  housing  authorities  maintain  the  projects.   The  BHA  Adminis- 
trator said  none  of  the  South  End  developments  were  "regarded 
as  problem  projects"  and  were  in  good  condition.   There  are 
50  vacant  units  at  Cathedral,  more  than  30  of  them  one  bedroom  units 


BHA  staff  said  that  the  single  bedroom  units  are  difficult  to 
fill  since  elderly  do  not  want  to  live  in  family  projects.   Over 
the  past  five  years,  it  has  been  BHA  policy  to  allow  elderly  living 
in  the  family  projects  to  move  to  elderly  projects  when  units 
become  available.  No  public  housing  units  in  the  South  End  were 
vacant  as  a  result  of  vandalism  or  burnouts.  At  the  time  of  the 
hearing  in  1974,  plumbing  problems  such  as  shower  valves  and 
leaks  in  the  walls  had  kept  19  units  vacant. 

Federal  modernization  funds  have  been,  committed  to  Cathedral 

VS. 

($1  million);  Lenox  Street  ($1.55  million);  an,d  State  moderniza- 

■  // 
tion  funds  to  Camden  ($100,000).  Otfork  at  Cathedral  included 

"V\ '"'''.'   > 
kitchen  modernization,  security~Xightihg',  elevator  repair,  security 

screens,  boiler  room  improvements, ca^dition  to  compactors,  ex- 

terior  painting  and  lead; 'paint: removal.  Similar  improvements 

%  i 

have  been  made  at  Lenox  andx£a-srden.  Other  funds  had  also  been 
committed  to  Cathedral($350,000) ,  Lenox  ($200,000)  and  Camden 
($38,000).   Part  of  the  work  to  be  done  at  Cathedral,  lead 
paint  removal  and  exterior  painting,  was  to  be  funded  from 
community  development  block  grant  money,  $86,000  in  the  City's 
neighborhood  improvement  program  prepared  for  application  to  HUD. 


DEGREE  OF  SUBSTANDARDNESS        . 

1,106 
The  2,600  remaining  substandard  buildings  are  not  broken 

down  as  to  the  degree  of  substandardness.  It  is  known  that 
approximately  100  of  these  buildings  are  vacant  and  boarded 
up  and  require  gut  rehabilitation.  Another  100  or  so  are 
owned  by  the  BRA  and  are  not  expected  to  be  improved  under 
the  present  ownership.  The  remaining  8096  are  occupied  and 
in  various  stages  of  needing  major  repairs  or  substantial  re- 
habilitation. 

OVERCROWDEDNESS 

Overcrowdedness  is  determined  by  an  occupancy  level  in 

excess  of  more  than  one  person  per  room  per  housing  unit.  The 

ratio  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  number  of  people  living  in 

the  unit  by  the  number  of  rooms  which  excludes  ballrooms,  porches, 

/  -' 

balconies,  foyers,  halls;  and  half -rooms. 

During  the  1960^  the  proportion  of  overcrowdedness  in- 
creased  from  8.5%  of  all  housing  units  to  10.9%  of  them  despite 
the  fact  that  the  South  End  had  the  heaviest  population  loss  of 
any  area  of  the  City  during  the  same  period.   This  reflects  the 
heavy  loss  among  individuals  as  opposed  to  families  and  the  loss 
in  the  housing  supply  which  went  on  simultaneously. 

Severe  overcrowdedness  as  determined  by  1.5  or  more  people 
per  room,  was  4.9%  of  all  South  End  units  in  1970.   The  greatest 
proportion  of  overcrowdedness  occurred  in  areas  where  family 
projects  are  located  such  as  Castle  Square  (20. 4%)  and  Cathedral 
(15.4%).   In  fact,  the  Castle  Square  census  data  exhibited  only 
half  of  the  proportion  of  overcrowded  in  1960  that  it  showed 
in  1970  after  the  development  was  built. 
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THE  COST  OF  HOUSING 

The  cost  of  housing  relative  to  the  incomes  of  people 
in  the  area  is  another  measure  of  housing  need.   In  this 
chapter,  the  cost  of  housing  in  the  South  End  is  surveyed  and 
matched  against  the  incomes  of  people  in  the  area,  both  renters 
and  homeowners.   People  in  need  are  those  who  are  paying  more 
than  25%  of  their  adjusted  incomes  for  housing  provided  that 
they  qualify  by  income  for  low  or  moderate-income  housing.   It 
is  assumed  that  people  with  higher  incomes  can  adequately  compete 
on  the  private  market  for  housing  and  have  a  choice  whether  or 
not  to  pay  more  than  25%  of  their.' income  fc>r  housing.   The 


Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  measure  of  housing  deprivation 
excluded  all  households  with  incomes  "bver  $1 0,000  per  year. 


(Chap.  4,  p.  5).   But  many  peoplVover  $10,000  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area  qualify  for  Ihoderate-income  housing.   The 

\-  i 

upper  limit  of  families  qualifying  for  moderate-income  housing 
in  this  area  range  between  $7,850  for  a  one-person  household,  to 

$14,500  for  a  seven  or  more  person  household  according  to 
HUD  guidelines  for  the  Section  221  d-3  program.   These  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  for  Section  236  and  housing  financed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency.  The  limits  of  existing 
programs  are  used  since  the  objective  is  to  determine  to  what 
extent  these  programs  are  meeting  the  needs  of  people  in  the 
South  End  who  qualify. 


OVERALL  SOUTH  END  RENTS 

Current  rent  levels  for  apartments  were  determined  from 
our  interviews  with  real  estate  professionals.  Rent  levels 
for  rooms  were  determined  from  an  examination  of  the  files  of 
the  Boston  Rent  Control  Board.   The  difference  in  the  1960  and 
1970  figures  depicted  the  well-known  inflationary  trend  of  in- 
creasing rents.  The  1970  rents  are  cross-referenced  with  the 
size  of  the  housing  unit. 

SOUTH  END  RENTS        1970       1960 

Mean 
Median 


$95.05 

$85.07  , 

$56.91 
/■ .  $46.97 

4 

1970  GROSS  RENTS  BY  BEDROOM  'COUNT  FOR  ALL  HOUSING  UNITS 

/S--  ■:,    ■•■■  /   s> 


Mean 

Median 

$68.18 

$61.53 

93.49 

79.05 

103.12 

88.01 

109.08 

86.37 

127.96 

125.76 

Units  by  BR  Count    Number      Range 

Efficiencies  </l,430  •;,,  $10-150 

One  BR  S3,307J  V  10-200 

Two  BR  1,'^j  10-200 

Three  BR  956  40-200 

Four  plus  243  60-200 

These  rents  include  all  those  in  the  South  End  in  1970, 
including  pUDIic  housing  and  rooming  houses. 

PRIVATE  MARKET 

Apartments  which  are  rented  through  private  real  estate 
brokers  vary  in  costs  according  to  where  they  are  located  in 
the  South  End  and  to  their  quality,  whether  or  not  they  were 
rehabilitated  and  the  level  of  rehabilitation.   Ranges  of  rent 
for  the  historic  or  "preferred"  area  closest  to  Copley  Square 


J."  0  %       U*Wri 

and  the  Prudential  Center  are  higher  than  those  on  the  private 
market  in  other  parts  of  the  South  End  with  the  exception  of 
Worcester  Square  which  has  been  rising  over  the  past  year. 
Usually  those  in  the  preferred  areas  have  undergone  complete 
rehabilitation.  The  following  rents  are  the  result  of  inter- 
views with  six  realtors  who  do  most  of  their  business  in  the 
preferred  areas. 

1974  MARKET  RATE  RENTS  (utilities  excluded)  IN  PREFERRED  AREAS 
Unit  Type  Range    &  General  Price 


Efficiency          $150-$200  *  $175 

One  BR             £200-275  230 

W-  "v- 

One  BR  Duplex     _~.  300^350  325 

Two  BR         %  J!  250-350  280 


Three  BR    A'      X -^325-450  350 

Four  BR      X-,  J   400-500  475 


Apartments  not  located  in  the  preferred  areas  command 

not 
lower  rents  and  typically  have  >\been  extensively  renovated.  There 

are  some  exceptions  but  this  is  generally  the  case.   A  survey 

undertaken  by  the  South  End  Neighborhood  Action  Program  of  long 

time  realtors  in  these  areas  who  have  been  renting  to  minority 

people  and  other  more  moderate-income  households  follows. 


1974  MARKET  RENTS  (utilities  excluded)  OUTSIDE  PREFERRED  AREAS 

UNIT  TYPE  RANGE 

Efficiency  $100-$150 

One  BR  120-200 

Two  BR  150-250 

Three  BR  150-400 

Four  BR  150-400 

Hardly  any  three  or  four  bedroom  units  were  available.  One 
realtor  in  this  group  listed  none  and  another  listed  them  but 
stated  he  had  not  had  any  for  rent  in  ten  years. 
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PRIVATE  LODGING  HOUSE  ROOMS 

Rooms  in      a^  extensively 

Unlike— &pa3=±m£n£s  ,,..have  not  increased  ia  rents  daapiie 

Kh&—£e&&~4ike$r-^&e¥--e&&-~^  The  rooming 

house  population,  traditionally  middle-aged  or  older,  sharply 

decreased  over  the  past  15  years.  Realtors  and  social  service 

agencies  in  the  South  End  both  estimate  a  significant  vacancy 

rate  in  rooming  houses,  perhaps  up  to  20%.   Rooming  houses  have 

not  undergone  rehabilitation  but  have  rather  provided  a  housing 

stock  for  re-cycling  through  conversions  into  apartments.   The 

records  of  the  Boston  Rent  Control  Board  showed  the  median 

monthly  rent  in  single  rooms  to  be  $74.50  and  the  mean,  $80.69. 

These  were  taken  from  680  rooms  in  69  lodging  houses  filed  with 

the  Board.   They  include  side  rooms  as  well  as  ones  with  kitchen 

or  plumbing  facilities. 


COST  OF  HOMEOWNERSHIP 

Inflation  has  greatly  driven  up  the  cost  of  horneowner- 
ship.  The  problems  of  securing  mortgage  financing  for  home 
purchase  or  rehabilitation  are  discussed  more  fully  in  the 
chapter  of  this  report,  mortgage  lending  practices.  While 
mortgage  financing  is  almost  impossible  to  attain  today,  the 
costs  of  owning  a  single-family  house  and  a  two-family  house 
are  presented  here.  Private  market  realtors  were  consulted  in 
the  development  of  these  costs.  The  mortgage  interest  rate  used 
was  9%   based  on  the  current  rate.  Minimum  incomes  of  $19,020 
for  a  single-family  house,  and  $t7-,_276 -  f or  a  two-family  house 
we're  arrived  at  based  on  25%   of  income  as  a  housing  payment. 

OWNING  A  $30,000  SINGLE  FAMILY  HOUSE  -  ANNUAL  OPERATING  COSTS 

Interest  not  earned  an  $7,500  downpayment  $   600 

Financing  on  $22,500  at  %              .  2,1+30 

over  the  20  year  term  of  the  mortgage  the  average 

annual  payment  of  interest  is   $1,310 
"      "      "  principal  is  $1,120 

Taxes  on  $7,500  assessment  at  $200 '$1,000  1,500 

Water  and  Sever  100 

Insurance  225 

Heat  300 

Utilities  600 

Maintenance  500 

TOTAL  6,755 

DEDUCTIONS:   principal  payment  1,120 

deduction  of  property  taxes  and    700 
interest;  assuming  25$  income 
bracket 

1,320  -1,820 

NET  TOTAL  $  4,935 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  *H0 

Assuming  25^  of  income  payment  for  housing,  a  minimum  annual  income 
of  $19,700  -would  be  required  to  purchase  a  hone. 


OWING  A  $50,000  TWO-FAMILY  HOUSE  —ANNUAL  OPERATING  COSTS 


Interest  not  earned  on  $10,000  downpayment  $  800 

Financing  on  $40,000  at  9%  4320 
over  the  20  year  term  of  the  mortgage 

the  average  annual  payment  of  interest  is  2330 

"     »       »     »      "  principal  1990 

Taxes  on  $12,500  assessment  2500 

Water  and  Sewer  100 

Insurance  300 

Heat                           *,  800 

Utilities                  Jr  750 

Maintenance                 ,<y  %\  750 


// 

TOTAL  COSTS               <\.  ^      ^%  10,310 

INCOME  FROM  RENTING  OTHER:  .UNIT  '<\  3600 

Less  taxes  on  income,  assuming  25%   income  bracket  -900 

Net  income         jr""%    \§      ^  2700 


DEDUCTIONS       <^s^<>:f    ^W* 

Principal  payment'   N;;  o,.^  1990 

Tax  savings  from -deduction  of: 

2500  property xtax  ;J 

2330  interest  payments 
750  3%   depreciation  on  rental  half  of  house 

5580  times  .25  (assuming  25%  income  bracket >Kee> 

Total  Rental  Income  and  Deductions  6090 

NET  TOTAL  COSTS  -4229 

MONTHLY  PAYMENT  $350 


Assuming  25%  of  income  for  housing,  a  minimum  annual 
income  of  $16,800  is  required  to  carry  this  home. 


EXCESS  RENT  BURDEN  BY  INCOME  GROUPS 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  low-income  group  pays  the 
highest  percentage  of  income  for  housing.   In  1970  over  half 
of  all  households  in  the  South  End  were  paying  over  z5%   of 
their  incomes  for  housing  with  83%  of  the  low-income  house- 
holds paying  over  25%.   Among  moderate-income  households,  Z0% 
were  paying  more  than  d5%   in  '1970. 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  BY  INCOME, 
WHICH  PAY  MORE  THAN  25%  OF  INCOME  FOR  RENT 

/■'       \ 
Total  No.  of  a  ^Uo.   of  Households 


Households 


Low  Income  .,, 

Under  $5,000  ,i4;,726 

■  vx  4  >  -    ■> 
Moderate  Income      v«ffi>-  '"''■'  ' ""-^ 


%       Paying  over  25%     % 

\ 

62%       3,924       51% 


$5,000  -  $10,000  £■'     "2,177  28%  429  6% 

Market  $10,000  plus       ^v     ,/778  10%  11  t 


ALL  HOUSEHOLDS  7,681     100%       4,364 


%  AND  NUMBER  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  WITHIN  EACH  INCOME 
GROUP  WHICH  SPENDS  OVER  25%  OF  INCOME  ON  RENT 

No.  of  HH's      No.  of  HH's      %  of  HH's 

over  25%     


Low  Income 

Under  $5,000  4,726  3,924  83% 

Moderate  Income 

$5,000  -  $10,000  2,177  429  20% 

Market  $10,000  plus         778  11  1% 


HOUSEHOLD  -  UNIT  COMPARISON  BY  INCOME 

To  match  households  who  qualified  by  income  for  low  and  mod- 
erate  income  housing,  against  the  subsidized  stock  which  has  grown 
significantly  since  1970,  the  last  national  census  on  household 
incomes  was  used  against  the  1974  stock  of  subsidized  housing. 
Inflationary  factors  were  added  to  the  1970  incomes  -  20%  for  low- 
income  and  30%  for  moderate-income  -  to  update  the  incomes  and 
income  qualification  was  by  the  last  admission  limits  of  public 
housing  and  subsidized  moderate-income  housing.  Low-income  units 
as  of  1974  were  still  3,000  units  short  of  the  qualifying  low- 
income  households  of  1970.  Yet  moderate-income  units  in  1974, 
were  actually  in  excess  by  357  of  qualifying  moderate-income  house- 
holds in  1970.  v 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  according  to  the  Boston  Urban 
Observatory  study,  a  considerable  number  of  people  living  in 
moderate-income  housing  pay  in  excess  of  25%  of  their  income  for 
housing  which  means  that  in  reality  they  are  not  being  served 
according  to  their  income-paying  ability.   This  is  due  to  rent 
increases  since  1970  and  to  the  use  of  some  moderate-income  units 
to  house  low-income  households  who  are  willing  to  pay  more  than 
25%  of  their  incomes  to  secure  a  decent  unit.   Vacancy  rates  in 
subsidized  housing  are  very  low  so  that  the  357  excess  is  not 
an  indicator  of  units  not  being  used. 

See  following  chart. 


HOUSEHOLDS      SUBSIDIZED***     QUALIFIED  HOUSEHOLDS 
1970  Census*    HOUSING  1974     NOT  SERVED  BY  SUBSIDIES 

Low-Income**  5,651    (63%)  2,631    (19%)  3,020 

Moderate-Income**  1,401  (15%)  1,758  (13%)  -  357 

TOTAL  QUALIFIED  7,052  (78%)  4,389  (32%)  2,663 

Market  Rate  1,982  (22%)  Units  9,487  (68%)  N.A. 

TOTAL  HOUSEHOLDS  9,034  (100%)  13,876  (100%) 

*  Based  on  census  on  incomes,  therefore  includes  only  South  End 
households  which  reported  incomes  in  the  1970  census.   Approximately 
2,500  households  did  not  report  incomes.   To  bring  incomes  up  to  1974, 
an  inflationary  factor  of  20%  was  added  for  low-income,  of  30%  for 
moderate-income  and  upper  income. 

**  Low  income  as  qualified  for  public  housing  admission;  moderate 
income  as  qualified  for  admission  to  221  (d)  (3)  subsidized  housing. 

***  Low. and  moderate  income  units  include  only  those  built  or  rehab- 
ilitated under  public  housing  or  subsidized  housing.   Does  not  include 
private  market  units  not  subsidized  v/hich  are  housing  low  and  moderate 
income  people  at  rents  within  25%  of  their  incomes.   Such  private 
housing  would  include  lodging  house  rooms  and  apartments. 

The  1970  Census  showed  that  63%  of  the  population  qualified  for 
low-income  housing,  15%  for  moderate  income  housing  for  a  total 
percentage  of  78%  qualifying  for  low  and  moderate  income  housing. 
But  only  32%  of  the  housing  units  in  1974  are  covered  by  low 
and  moderate  income  subsidy  programs.   This  indicates  that  many 
low  income  people  live  in  the  remaining  68%  of  the  units  which 
are  not  subsidized.   There  is  a  significant  excess  of  market 
rate  units,  68%  of  the  housing  stock  against  22%  of  the  house- 
holds. This  is  supported  by  the  rather  high  current  vacancies 

i 

in  lodging  house  rooms  observed  by  prpvate  realtors  and  social 
service  agencies. 

This  household-unit  comparison  does  not  take  into  account 
the  change  in  population  that  may  have  occured  between  1970  and 
1974.  In  1970,  78%  of  the  population  qualified  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  housing  when  most  of  this  housing  did  not  exist. 


RELOCATION 
'  . 

Castle  Square  -  New  York  Streets 

In  assessing  relocation  of  people  from  the  South  End, 
this  report  is  concerned  with  how  the  relocation  plan  ap- 
proved in  1966  was  carried  out.  Prior  to  the  start  of  the 
South  End  project,  extensive  displacement  of  households  had 
occurred  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  project  area  (Tract  704) 
because  of  the  planned  Castle  Square  project,  and  in  the  area 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Castle  Square  which  was  cleared 
for  the  industrial  New  York  Streets  project. 

The  latter  and  earlier  project,  New  York  Streets,  was 

cleared  in  the  second  half  of  the  1950 's.  It  had  931  families 

in  1954  but  only  368  made  it  on  to  the  caseload  in  1955. 

i 
The  measure  of  pre-1960  relocation  efforts  is  that  the  financia 

outlay  for  the  relocation  program  in  New  York  Streets  was  $1,142 
or  less  than  $2   per  family.  • 

While  early  land  acquistion  for  Castle  Square  was  not  ap- 
proved until  1964,  there  were  increasing  move-outs  and  abandon- 
ments throughout  the  area  since  the  project  was  announced  in 
1959.  Early  land  acquisition  was  delayed  because  of  the 
differences  over  whether  the  area  should  be  redeveloped  for 
industry  like  the  adjacent  New  York  Streets,  or  for  housing. 
The  approved  use  was  for  80%  residential  with  former  area 
residents  to  be  given  priority  in  the  new  housing.   There  were 
644  residents  placed  on  the  caseload  although  728  families 


resided  in  the  area  at  the  time  of  the  1960  Census.   The 
Castle  Square  families  were  not  counted  as  part  of  the  case- 
load in  the  South  End  project  although  the  new  units  produced 
on  the  site  are  counted  as  a  source  of  relocation  housing. 
The  history  of  urban  renewal  in  Boston  was  clouded  by 
the  terrible  displacement  and  lack  of  relocation  programs 

in  the  West  End,  and  in  similar  projects  like  New  York  Streets. 

/? 
Unlike  those  clearance  projects,  the  South  End  project  was  one 

/■■   -^K 
of  residential  rehabilitation  with>75%  of  the  existing  struc- 
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tures  planned  to  be  retained.  /Rehabilitation  projects  were 
seen  as  a  way  to  circumvent" the  -uprooting  which  had  happened 
•in  the  clearance  projects.   This  report  is  concerned  with  how 
the  residential  rehabilitation  project  approved  in  1966  pre- 
formed  in  adequately  reThousing  people  in  the  project  area. 
the  following  chart  shdws  how  the  relocation  caseload  for  the 
South  End  would  have  been  changed  by  the  inclusion  of  Castle 
Square,  (see  next  page) 
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DIFFERENCE  IN  PROJECTED  RELOCATION  LIST  FACTORING  IN 
CASTLE  SQUARE 


Total 


Families 


Indiv. 


(\ 


To  be  located 

into 
Public  Housing 


Projected  Relocation     3550 
List 


1730 


1820 


746 


Projected  List  Plus 
Castle  Square 

3550 
+  639* 

1730 
+  341 

1820 
+  298 

746 

+  n.a. 

4189 

2071 

2118 

Relocation  List 
Actually  Relocated 

2347 

1365 

■ 

1139 

488 

Count  of  Those  Not 
Relocated 

1841 

.   706  . 

x>..// 

'.  -  .:  -  '-V 

979 

258 
minimum 

*639  figure  supplied  by  BRA  Relocation  staff  differs  from  644  on 
original  Castle  Square  caseload.   ^/ 


It  is  not  the  purpose'  of  this  report,  however,  to  hold  the  City 
responsible  in  1975  for  the  eleven-year  old  caseload  of  Castle  Square 
or  the  20-year  old  caseload  of  New  York  Streets.   They  cannot  be 
ignored  as  examples  of  shortcomings  in  past  renewal  efforts,  but  their 
inclusion  in  the  post-1966  relocation  program  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose. 


1974  Relocation  Disposition 

The  South  End  community  in  the  hearings  held  on  relocation  in 
June,  1974,  was  concerned  with  issues  such  as  where  households  on  the 
relocation  caseload  of  1966  were  re-housed,  inside  or  outside  of  the 
South  End  and  in  what  kind  of  housing,  and  with  the  discrepancy  between 


the  loss  of  population  between  1960  and  1970  and  urban  renewal 
related  displacement  as  reflected  in  the  relocation  caseload. 
The  following  table  was  developed  with  information  provided  by 
the  BRA  relocation  staff.   It  illustrates  where  people  were 
relocated  -  inside  or  outside  of  the  South  End  -  and  in-; what 
kind  of  housing.   These  figures  are  as  of  June,  1974. 

WHERE  RELOCATED 


Inside  SE 

Public 
Housing 

Leased 
Housing 

Rent. 

Supp. 

Total  Low 
Income 

Rental* 

Market 

Sales 
Market 

♦*  Total 

Misc.  Mkt.   T0TA3 

220 

314 

50 

584 

266 

42 

26   334   918 

Outside  SE 

268 

102 

44 

414 

410 

108 

498  1,016  1,430 

TOTAL 

488 

416 

94 

998 

676 

150 

524  1,350  2,348 

*  Includes  Moderate-Income  Subsidized 

**  No  forwarding  address  (332),  nursing  homes  or  military 
service  (160),  or  evicted  (32). 


The  testimony  at  the  hearings  brought  out  that  of  2,347  dis- 
placed, over  1,500  had  expressed  preference  to  remain  in  the  South 
End  and  that  approximately  80%  of  the  1,500  were  eligible  by 
income  for  low-income  housing.   Among  the  elderly  within  the 
1,500,  85%  wanted  to  stay  in  the  South  End,  and  66%  of  the  families 
wanted  to  remain.   The  BRA  relocated  918  households  in  the  South 
End, 58k!  short  of  the  1,500  or  1/3  of  those  preferring  a  South 
End  location.   It  relocated  998  households  in  low-income  units  - 
584  within  the  South  End  -  of  1 ,900  households  who  qualified  for 
low-income  housing;  902  less  than  those  who  qualified  or  53% 
of  the  1,900  households. 
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Two-thirds  of  those  desiring  a  South  End  relocation  were 

it 

accommodated  within  the  South  End.  Slightly  over  50%  of  those 
requiring  low-income  housing,  either  inside  or  outside  the 
South  End,  were  accommodated  with  low-income  units. 

Loss  of  Households 

It  was  assumed  at  the  outset  that  by  comparing  the  1960 

and  1970  Census  figures  on  households  some  measure  of  the  impact 

of  renewal  activity  in  the  South  End  could  be  drawn.   The  South  En  A 

7,529 
had  a  net  loss  of 1  households  during  the  ten-year  period,  2,526 

families  and  5,003  individuals..  The  planned  displacement  of 
households  in  1966,  including  Castle  Square  since  it  was  part 
of  the  South  End  in  the  1960  Census,  was  4,189.  The  1974  dis- 
position of  displaced  families  from  both  South  End  renewal 
and  Castle  Square,  shows  that  3, 847  were  relocated  outside  of 
the  South  End.   Thus  of  approximately  7,500  households  lost  to 


the  South  End  according  to  the  1960-70  Census  decrease,  only  1/4 

or  approximately  1 ,800  can  be  immediately  accounted  for  as 

being  displaced  by  renewal  and  relocated  outside  of  the  South 

End.   This,  of  course,  does  not  include  displacements  that 

occurred  between  1970  and  1974.   The  bulk  of  relocation  activity 

in  the  South  End  took  place  between  1966  and  1970.  While  all 

nc'C  ciccountreti  fylf- 
ot  the  approximately  5,700  net  loss  in  households /cannot  be 

attributed  to  the  renewal  program,  it  strongly  suggests  that 

many  households  displaced  by  renewal-related  activity  relocated 

themselves  outside  of  the  area  without  public  assistance. 
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Many  people  moved  because  they  wanted  to  do  so.  During  the 
early  sixties  there  was  a  marked  trend  of  moderate-income 
families  moving  out  of  the  area,  even  before  the  1966  case- 
load was  developed.   Highway  clearance  also  took  a  toll  in 
demolition.  And  the  City  as  a  whole  was  losing  people. 
NON-CLEARANCE  AREA  DISPLACEMENT 

The  1966  caseload  of  3,550  households  was  based  on  the 
families  and  individuals  living  in  the  planned  clearance  areas 
of  the  South  End.   But  the  focus  of  the  plan  was  residential 
rehabilitation  with  75%  of  the  strucutres  to  be  retained.  The 
plan  did  not  take  into  account  people  who  would  be  displaced 
from  non-clearance  areas  where  most  of  the  renewal  activity 

/y 

would  be  rehabilitation  of  existing  houses.   The  plan  mapped 
out  housing  for  demolition  or  retentionvin  non-clearance  areas, 
but  said  nothing  about  the  displacement  of  the  families  and  in- 

dividuals  who  were  living  in  this,  housing.   It  is  in  the  dis- 

\  ' 

placement  from  these  non-clearance  areas  where  the  large 
discrepancy  lies  between  the>population  loss  and  the  people 
accounted  for  in  relocation  plans  and  reports.   This  report  has 
described  the  loss  in  housing  units  -  4,700  more  units  demolished 
than  planned  in  1965,  4,300  more  units  still  substandard  than 
planned,  14,400  less  units  rehabilitated  than  planned,  and  a 
total  of  15,300  less  units  remaining  than  planned.  While  over 
2,000  units  have  been  put  back  into  the  housing  stock,  the  un- 
planned demolition  and  shortfall  of  rehabilitation  efforts  offers 
a  striking  picture  of  what  happened  to  many  South  End  households 
in  non-clearance  areas. 
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RELOCATION  AND  PRIVATE  REHABILITATION 

A  major  issue  pursued  by  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  was 

the  responsibility  of  the  BRA  to  provide  relocation  assistance 

to  families  displaced  by  private  rehabilitation.   Both  the  BRA 

director  and  relocation  staff  testified  that  the  agency  did  try 

to  help  families  affected,  but  they  were  not  legally  required  to 

do  so  and  even  were  limited  from  doing  so  by  HUD  definitions. 

The  BRA  pointed  out  that  some  300  people  who  were  in  properties 

acquired  by  the  BRA  but  which  were  turned  over  to  non-profit 

developers  for  rehabilitation/  were  aided.  As  the  relocation 

staff  testified:  <£.  # 

Our  attitude  has  been  to  include  as  many  people  as 
possible,  and  we  have  offered  assistance  and  given  a 
BHA  application  or  helped  many  others  who  were  not 
eligible  to  be  on  the  caseload.   The  figures  v/ould  not 
show  these.   There  is  some  limit  as  to  what  meets  HUD's 
definition  of  displacement  by  governmental  activity  and 
this  is  an  area  that  gets  ambiguous  in  reference  to  dis- 
placement because  of .  rehabilitation.   (June  11,  o.  21) 

The  BRA  said  that  "in  instances  where  a  private  owner  was 
renovating  to  obtain  market  rents  and  gave  eviction  notices  to 
present  occupants,  that  they  would  be  eligible  for  relocation 
assistance  only  if  the  building  was  substandard  and  the  owner 
was  going  to  bring  it  up  to  standard  condition  and  the  re- 
habilitation staff  verified  the  need  to  vacate  the  building  to 
carry  out  the  renovation.  Asked  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  what 
proportion  of  people  actually  displaced  since  1966  is  represented 
by  the  total  caseload  figure  of  2,34-7,  the  staff  testified  as 
follows —  (see  next  page) 
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You  might  consider  this  indirect  displacement.   Our 
caseload  would  not  include  those  kinds  of  moves  be- 
cause of  HUD  definitions.   1  am  sure  there  may  be  a 
lot  of  isolated  instances  where  landlords  just  want 
to  get  rid  of  some  tenants,  and  make  a  profit.   I 
have  no  way  of  knowing  how  to  measure  that  and  I 
don't  think  that  anyone  else  has  precise  knowledge  in 
this  area.   (June  11,  p.  23) 


The  Committee  sought  a  legal  opinion  from  the  South  End 
office  of  the  Boston  Legal  Assistance  Project  (BLAP)  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  BRA  for  tenants  displaced  by  private 
voluntary  rehabilitation  efforts  with  respect  to  the  Uniform 
Relocation  and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 
The  question  was  whether  the.  tenants  are  eligible  for  inclusion 
on  the  relocation  list  in  situations  where  the  landlord  under- 
taking rehabilitation  was  not  ..compelled  directly  by  the  renewal 
agency  to  improve  their  property  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 
BLAP  testified  that  the  law  and  the  regulations  emanating  from 
it  are  broad  enough  for  the  agency  to  take  responsibility 
since  the  goal  of  the  renewal  plan  was  to  bring  all  units  up 
to  code.   It  would  seem  that  only  in  instances  where  the  buildings 
to  be  rehabilitated  were  already  standard,  v/ould  the  agency  be 
limited  from  including  affected  households  on  the  caseload. 
Residents  of  rooming  houses  in  standard  condition  which  are 
slated  to  be  converted  into  apartments  would  not  be  covered. 
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LOW-INCOME  CASELOAD  AND  HOUSING  SUPPLIED 

The  1966  relocation  caseload  was  characterized  by  the 
high  proportion  of  low- income  households,  2,325  or  66%  of 
the  total.   It  was  an  indicator  of  the  South  End  population 
prior  to  urban  renewal.   Since  1966,  3,541  subsidized  housing 
units  have  been  built  or  rehabilitated  with  1,736  (49%)  of 
them  for  low-income  families  or  individuals. 


HOUSEHOLDS 


LOW-INCOME 
UNITS  BUILT  OR  REHABBED 


DIFFERENCE 


Total  low-income  households   2,325 
Low-income  family  households  1,112  if 


Low-income  individuals 


1,213 


"% 

<* 


-..3 


1,736  -589 

999  (2+BR's)        -113 
429  (new) 
570  (rehab) 

737  (Eff  &  1  BR)    -476 . 
537  (new) 
200  (rehab) 


The  units  in  the  table  include  205   low-income  units  at 
Castle  Square  although  the  households  in  the  table  do  not  include 
low-income  people  displaced  for  the  Castle  Square  project.  Dis- 
counting Castle  Square,  the  supply  of  low-income  units  is  589 
short  of  the  project  caxeload,  the  difference  being  accommodated 
in  public  housing  existing  prior  to  'I966.  Again,  the  caseload 
excludes  low-income  households  displaced  by  private  rehabilita- 
tion in  non-clearance  areas. 

CURRENT  CASELOAD 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings  in  the  summer  of  1974,  the 
BRA  had  an  active  caseload  of  153.   All  the  caseload  were 


rt 


low-income  qualifying  for  public  housing.   And  25  of  the 
households  were  Spanish-speaking. 

No.  Needing            All  Households  Spanish-Speaking 

1  BR  unit                 82  5 

2  BR  unit                 31  5 

3  BR  unit                31  11 

4  BR  unit                 4  3 

5  BR  unit                 5  1 


TOTAL         153  25 

OTHER  NEED  INDICATORS 

SNAP  Housing  Caseload      '.'  >. 

For  several  years  the  South  End  TTeighborhood  Action 

Program  (SNAP)  maintained  monthly  statistics  on  people  seek- 

> 
ing  housing.   According  to  the  SNAP  staff,  90%  of  the  house- 
holds appearing  on  the  caseload  were  eligible  for  public 
welfare.   Below  are  statistics  compiled  by  SNAP  for  the 
two  year  period,  1972  and;  1973. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CLIENTS   3,001 

New  Clients  1 ,794 

Follow-up  Clients  1,207 

AGE 


RACE 


Under  21 
21  to  64 
65  or  over 

249 

2,573 

163 

White 

Black 

Puerto  Rican 
Chinese 
Other 

323 
1,966 

579 
46 
47 

(continued) 
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PRESENTLY  LIVING  . 

In  South  End 
Outside  South  End 

WANT  TO  LIVE 

In  South  End 
Outside  South  End 


1,525 
1,476 


1,780 
1,221 


AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD  SIZE    3.8  persons  (excluding  single  person 

^  nic  -z*    en/   households, 

One  Person  916  31.5%   ?  q  npr,onI 

Two  Persons 

Three  Persons 

Four  Persons 

Five  Persons 

Six  Persons 

Seven  Persons 

Eight  or  more 

NEEDED  BEDROOMS  PER  HOUSEHOLD 


0 


916 

31.5% 

672 

23.1% 

465 

16.1% 

271 

9.4% 

225 

7.8% 

127 

4.4% 

90 

3.1% 

125 

4.6% 

0  to  One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six  or  more 


*  # 


% 


1 
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SINGLE  HEADED  HOUSEHOLDS 

> 


Male  headed 


Female  headed  7 

^# 

SINGLE  ADULTS 

Single  male 
Single  female 


2,081 


904 


1 


,051 

802 

618 

258 

80 

40 


421 
,660 


402 
502 


36.9% 

28.2% 

21.7% 

9.1% 

2.8% 

2.3% 
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The  two-year  SNAP  figures  demonstrated  an  unmet  need  in 
the  South  End  for  low- income  people.   The  annual  caseload  of 
1,500  households  was  1/3rd  of  the  existing  subsidized  housing 
units  in  the  South  End,  both  low  and  moderate-income.   Since 
the  turnover  in  subsidized  housing  is  at  least  least  less 
than  10%,  probably  lower  in  units  built  since  1966,  vacancies 
have  not  been  accomodating  people  at  these  income  levels. 


This  is  particularly  true  of  large  families.   Though  the 
survey  showed  a  large  majority  of  small  households  seeking 
smaller  units,  there  was  a  significant  traffic  of  large 
families  at  SNAP  -  377  caseload  for  four  or  more  bedroom 
units.   In  South  End  subsidized  housing  there  are  only  36 1 
four  plus  bedroom  units  which  have  a  very  low  turnover  rate, 
about  1%,  according  to  a  telephone  survey. 

ETC  Needs  Survey 

In  the  fall  of  1974,  the  Emergency  Tenants  Council 
in  the  process  of  renting-up  its  new  elderly  public  housing 
tower,  undertook  a  survey  of  9ii  households  in  the  South  End 
who  had  requested  a  unit.   The  survey  sought  information 
such  as  the  duration  of  South  End>residency,  the  condition  of 
the  housing  currently  occupied,  the  reasons  for  moving.  The 

results  follow:     _      ^ 
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HOUSEHOLDS      9,2  ■ 

In  Public  Housing         23  25% 
In  Private  Housing        69  75% 

REASON  FOR  MOVING 

Public  Housing 

Substandard  unit  5  22% 

Poor  Security  12  52% 

Inconvenience  4  17% 

Private  Housing 
Substandard  unit 
Poor  Security 
Inconvenience 
Rent  too  high 
Property  to  be  sold 

SOUTH  END  RESIDENCY  * 

Since  1966 

Less  than  7  years 

*  Information  obtained  on  current  address  only,  57  of 
the  92  reported  previous  South  End  addresses  to  their  current 
South  End  address. 


40 

5 

17 

8 

8 

40 

43% 

52 

57% 

The  sample  showed  that  the  problems  of  the  elderly  in 
public  housing  tend  to  be  more  those  of  security,  while  those 
of  the  elderly  in  private  housing  are  more  those  of  substan- 
dardness,  though  both  reflect  low  housing  quality.  The  ETC 
tower  loomed  as  a  safe  haven  for  elderly  living  in  a  large 
family  housing  project,  and  as  a  vast  comfortable  improve- 
ment in  housing  condition  for  those  left  in  a  lodging  house 
or  other  private  units  which  had  not  undergone  rehabilitation. 
The  rent  being  paid  did  not  show  up  among  public  housing 
tenants  since  they  are  covered  by  the  Federal  Brooke  amend- 
ment under  which  they  pay  no  more  than  25%   of  their  income. 
In  private  housing,  some  tenants  felt  they  paid  too  much 
rent.  The  mean  rent  being  paid  by  those  surveyed  was  $71 , 
the  median  was  $45,  with  most  rents  grouped  around  the  lower 

end  of  the  scale.  As  viewed  by  elderly  people  in  the  South 

.-  -  -      ■-./ 

End  seeking  admission,  the  ETC  tower  was  a  replacement  for 
insufficient  housing  not  an  addition  to  the  standard  housing 
stock  of  the  area. 


MHFA  Franklin  Square  Study 

In  September,  1973  the  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency  published  a  market  study  on  the  South  End  for  the 
proposed  rehabilitation  of  the  Franklin  Square  House.   The 
Agency  found  a  substantial  need  for  subsidized  units  for 
small  families  as  well  as  a  potential  market  for  individuals 
and  for  unsubsidized  units  for  young  professionals  moving 
to  the  South  End.   It  found  a  market  for  moderate-income 
rentals  to  hospital  employees  and  from  the  waiting  list  for 
existing  South  End  developments. 


Of  the  subsidized  demand,  the  MHFA  study  showed  a  strong 
moderate-income  market  for  one  and  two  bedroom  apartments  and 
a  strong  low-income  market  for  elderly.  Managers  of  existing 
housing  developments  stated  that  there  is  a  strong  demand 
for  large  low-income  units  in  the  South  End. 

It  should  be  understood  that  KHFA  strives  to  achieve 

an  economic  mix  of  low, -moderate,  and  market  households. 

V  '-.■•-...'-•".> 
Its  study  was  done  with  this  objective  in  mind,  not  to 

servicing  the  subsidized  need  which  was  heavily  weighted 

toward  low-income  people, 
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SUPPLY  &  DEMAND  SUB-COMMITTEE 

Findings  &  Recommendations  Based  on  the  Supply 
and  Demand  for  Housing  in  the  South  End 

1.  Federal,  State  and  City  promises  for  urban  renewal 
have  not  been  met.   In  particular  we  note  the  failures  of 
relocation,  preservation  and  rehabilitation  of  three-quarters 
of  the  existing  housing  stock  for  the  use  of  the  residents 
for  which  the  urban  renewal  plan  was  designed.   Therefore, 

we  recommend  that  the  Federal,  State  and  City  governments 
should  recognize  their  responsibilities  to.ycomplete  the 
provisions  made  in  the  urban  renewal  plan  subject  to  changes 
approved  by  the  community  and  the  PAC-; 

/        '•> 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  South  End  community  recognize 

an  absolute  responsibility  to  provide  for  the  housing  needs 
of  those  living  in  the  South  End  who  wish  to  remain  here. 
This  commitment  includes  the  broken  promises  to  thousands 
of  South  End  residents  for  whov, the  plan  was  to  provide 
rehabilioed  housing  they  could  afford,  but  in  lieu  of  tfeeae 
located  outside  of  the  South  End.   This  is  a  commitment  not 
only  to  the  predominantly  low  income  population  but  also  to 
moderate  and  upper  income.   We  realize  that  the  remaining 
sites  and  housing  stock  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  the  low,  moderate,  and  high  income  persons  who  might 
wish  to  live  here. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  South  End  community  restate 
its  commitment  to  preserve  itself  as  a  racially,  ethnically, 
socially,  and  economically  diverse  area  with  a  stable 
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resident  population  base  of  both  tenants  and  homeowners. 

4.  Furthermore,  we  recommend  future  construction  and 
rehabilitation  to  provide  large,  3-plus  bedroom  units  for 
families. 

5.  We  recommend  that  some  kind  of  information  system 
be  established  to  account  for  current  households  now  living 
in  1,100  housing  structures  not  yet  rehabilitated^ to  assure 
that  in  future  rehabilitation  efforts  these  people  can  be 
contacted  to  offer  assistance  if  and  when  displacement 
occurs.   Such  assistance  may  or  may  not  be  offered  by  BRA, 
but  the  community  through  SEPAC  should  make  every  effort  to 
have  the  BRA  press  HUD  on  its  rules  and  regulations  under 
the  Federal  Uniform  Relocation  Policy  Act  to  include  every- 
one living  in  a  substandard  housing  structure  that  is  to 

be  rehabilitated  into  standard  condition,  to  be  given  assist- 
ance in  finding  new  housing  and  in  payments,  regardless  of 
whether  the  building  is  acquired  by  the  BRA  for  conveyance 
to  private  owner  for  rehabilitation,  or  the  owner  is 
directly  ordered  to  bring  it  up  to  standard  condition. 

This  policy  would  raise  the  level  of  social  concern 
for  tenants  affected  by  private  voluntary  rehabilitation  and 
put  property  owners  on  notice  that  the  names  of  the  people 
living  in  their  buildings  are  registered  with  SEPAC  as 
potential  relocatees. 

We  recommend  that  the  PAC  distribute  information  to 
relocatees  about  their  priority  in  rehabilitated  and  new 
housing  that  becomes  available. 


6.   The  report  indicates  that  the  remaining  major  housing  resource 
is  the  approximate  number  of  1100  unrehabilitated  buildings.   Most 
of  these  buildings  are  privately  owned  and  occupied  by  low  and  moderate 
income  households.   If  the  recommended  goals  are  to  be  meet,  then  pri- 
vate owners  must  willingly  participate  in  the  suggested  programs.   A 
much  smaller  proportion  of  buildings  are  publicly  owned.   Alone 
this  smaller  proportion  cannot  achieve  the  long  range  balances. 
But  in  co-operation  with  the  private  sectors  the  continuation  of  the 
mixed  socio-economic  community  goals  are  possible.   We  are  recommending 
a  program  in  which  all  income  levels  can  participate  and  which 
develops  the  publicly  owned  unrehabilitated  buildings. 

A.  Th?t  a  major  effort  be  made  to  promote  resident 
owner  rehabilitation  of  the  approximately  900  unrehabilitated 

buildings  in  private  ownership.   We  strongly  encourage  the 
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use  of  subsidy  programs  in  order  to  provide  a.AM^.JM&&   income 

occupancy  in  these  buildings. 

B.  That  the  200  or  so  publicly  owned  buildings  in 
need  of  rehabilitation  be  used  to  provide  at  least  25%  low 
income  and  at  least  25%  moderate  income  households  (unless 
there  is  more  than  50%  low  income) .   Where  practical  this 
program  should  encourage  resident  ownership  for  low  and 
moderate  income  households. 

C.  That  once  existing  commitments  have  been 
completed,  new  construction  on  the  limited  sites  available 
should  follow  guidelines  of  75%  low  and  moderate  income  and 
25%  market  rents.   It  is  imperative  to  recognize  that  this 
is  a  ratio  established  for  only  one  segment  of  the  housing 
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market.   In  no  manner  does  it  establish  limits  for  any  income 
group,  rather  it  assists  in  designing  a  balanced  community. 

The  7  5%  proportion  incorporates  low  and  moderate  income 
households  at  a  ratio  established  by  a  need  for  a  balance 
flexible  to  the  time  of  construction  and  for  specific  geo- 
graphic areas.   We  recognize  that  the  25%  low  income  level 
designated  by  MHFA  is  a  minimum  level.   Throughout  the  State 
32%  of  MHFA  financed  housing  units  are'occupied  by  low  income 


households  and  many  individual  developments  have  a  higher 

^        % 
percentage.   The  large  proportion  designated  for  moderate  in- 

come  households  neither  reflects  -rental  costs  in  the  South  End 

<■ 
nor  a  realistic  proportion  of  the  entire  range  of  incomes. 

We  suggest  that  the'  moderate  income  supply  become  part  of  the 

v 

low  income  supply.   We  recommend  a  floating  ratio  between  the 
two  income  levels  in  order  to  adjust  up  or  down  to  meet  the 
local  needs  of  the  community.   Our  study  shows  that  the  cur- 
rent needs  are  for  those  households  which  qualify  for  public 
housing,  which  is  inclusive  of  those  households  that  are  elderly, 
working  and  temporarily  non-working. 


As  an  alternative  to  6C  the  following  recommendation  came 
from  the  sub-committee.   Future  housing  commitments  should  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  at  least  40%  low  income.   This  does  not 
incorporate  the  low  and  moderate  income  into  one  category;  but 
rather  keeps  the  three  in  separate  categories. 
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FORECLOSURE 

Like  all  urban  renewal  areas,  the  South  End  has  a  significant 
volume  of  private  non-profit  and  limited-dividend  subsidized  housing 
which  was  built  since  the  start  of  urban  renewal  execution.   This  in- 
cludes housing  in  Castle  Square  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  area 
and  amounts  to  2,238  low  and  moderate-income  units  built  or  rehabilita- 
ted under  FHA  programs  like  Section  221(d)  (3)  and  Section  236,  ansl 
-«^he3^uni^a^rehaM^4rt3ted»^iide-£!^^h^---Section-  Sl^^ioamiprogr  am .   During 
the  hearings  held  by  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  in  the  summer  of 

1974,  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory  testified  on  the  mounting  financial 

/•' 
problems  of  this  kind  of  housing  throughout  the  metropolitan  area.   In 

%, 
the  fall,  some  developments  came  into  default  and\xwere  foreclosed  by 

HUD.  ^>n.  ^:\ 

In  the  South  End,  four  developments  with'  a  total  of  44  8  units  are 

in  major  financial  dif  ficulty  ,-- Methuniop  ''Manor  (150  units),  Grant 

/  V  - 

Manor  (180  units) ,  Interf aith-West  'Concord  Apartments  (74  units) ,  and 

%  ,,7 
Rutland  Housing  (44  units)  .   Thre^other  developments  -  Roxse  (364 

units) ,  Camfield  Gardens  (134  units) ,  and  Tuckerman  Homes  (280  units) 
are  in  default.  Castle  Square,  which  is  considered  to  be  more  finan- 
cially stable  than  other  developments,  was  seeking  a  substantial  rent 
increase  from  its  tenants  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

The  significance  of  the  foreclosure  crisis  nationally,  throughout 
the  Boston  area,  and  in  areas  like  the  South  End  is  that  thousands  of 
families  and  individuals  whose  incomes  are  too  low  to  compete  for 
decent  housing  on  the  private  market  could  be  evicted.   In  some  places, 
FHA-subsidized  housing  is  simply  not  marketable  to  private  developers 
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because  of  the  location  and  the  surrounding  neighborhood  which  may 
not  only  be  in  physical  decline  but  be  declining  from  a  market  percep- 
tion as  well.   Private  developers  would  be  faced  with  taking  over  a 
deteriorating  property  without  being  able  to  bring  in  new  tenants  who 
could  pay  a  market  rent.   The  tenant  population  would  be  no  different 
regardless  of  who  owned  the  property. 

MARKETABILITY  OF  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING 

But  in  an  area  like  the  South  End  which  has^ proven  to  be  attrac- 

tive  in  the  private  marketplace,  HUD  sales  of  some  foreclosed  proper- 

,\         ""A 
ties  could  mean  the  displacement  of  tenants  from  apartments  which  are 

marketable  to  middle-income  people.   State  Representative  Melvin  King 

said  wxth  reference  to  Methvmidn  Manor:  ^ 

V     %  A    "^ 

Right  now  people  look  at  Methunion  and  say  it's  a  poor 
design  and  whatever,  but  I  don't  believe  it.   All  a 
developer  would  do  is  come  in  and  put  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  down  and  paint  the  interior  white  and  he  could 
get  top  rents.   Construction-wise,  and  room-size,  it's  as 
good  as  the  Prudential  or  Harbor  Towers.   Given  its  loca- 
tion, it  would  be  scooped  up  in  a  minute. 

This,  of  course,  varies  among  subsidized  properties  throughout 

the  South  End.   Some  FHA  developments  built  since  19  6  6  were  not  as  well 

built  as  others.   There  were  construction  defects  like  leaky  windows, 

poor  insulation  and  buckling  floor  tiles.   There  has  been  chronic  rat 

infestation  at  one  of  the  developments  built  since  1970.   But  given 

the  overall  marketability  of  the  South  End  as  compared  to  other  areas 

which  have  a  lot  of  subsidized  housing,  such  as  Roxbury,  HUD  sales  to 

private  developers  are  given  a  much  better  chance  of  success  in  the 

South  End.   The  financial  crisis   in  subsidized  housing  then  could 
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subvert  the  very  goals  of  the  urhan  renewal  plan  to  provide  affordable 
housing  for  low  and  moderate- income  people  in  the  area. 

HOW  THE  PROBLEM  CAME  ABOUT 

The  Boston  Urban  Observatory  testified  before  the  SEPAC  Housing 
Committee  in  the  summer  of  19  74  on  the  results  of  their  study  of  a 
sample  of  36  subsidized  housing  developments  built  or  rehabilitated  un- 
der the  Sections  221(d) (3)  and  236  programs.   The  BUO  staff  said  that 
most  of  these  developments  were  in  f inancial/dif f iculty  as  defined  by 

a  cash  flow  deficit  greater  than  $60  per/unit  ^p.er  year;  serious  finan- 

*   N^ 
cial  difficulty  was  defined  as  having  a  cash  flow  deficit  greater  than 

$300  per  unit  per  year.   BUO  said  that  at  legist  eight  developments  con- 

.  ,- ^ 

taining  783  units  were  about  to^.be  foreclosed  by  HUD.   What  follows 

"•'"•   •  ^  '  -'^ 
summarizes  some  important  points  of  the 'BUO  findings  which  were  distribu- 
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ted  to  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee. 


EARLY  "POLITICAL  RENTS" 


Subsidized  housing  as  built  in  urban  renewal  areas  was  perceived 
in  the  early  1960 "s  as  "relocation"  or  "replacement"  housing.   It  was 
to  serve  as  a  relocation  resource  for  people  being  displaced  by  urban 
renwal  and  other  activity  such  as  highway  clearance.   And  it  was  to 
replace  the  housing  that  was  being  taken  out  of  existence  by  related 
demolition.   While  much  of  the  pre-renewal  housing  which  was  serving 
low-income  people  was  substandard  in  1960,  it  did  provide  low-cost 
shelter.   Many  people  affected  by  renewal  activity  were  paying  about 
$60  per  month,  so  there  was  great  political  pressure  at  the  time  to 
justify  a  process  which  was  taking  this  low-cost  shelter  out  of 
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existence  and  attempting  to  replace  it  with  something  new.  Rents  in 
new  housing  to  be  built  or  in  remaining  housing  to  be  rehabilitated, 
had  to  be  as  low  as  developers  and  proponents  of  the  renewal  program 
could  make  them.  Initial  rents  established  when  developments  opened 
proved  to  be  unrealistic  within  the  economic  feasibility  of  the  develop- 
ments . 

INFLATION  IN  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 

A 

Between  1967  and  1972,  when  most  of  the'  subsidized  housing  in 

/     \ 

the  South  End  was  built  or  rehabilitated,  new  construction  costs  in 

v 

subsidized  rental  housing  in  the  Boston  area'.rose  by  from  8%  to  11% 

per  year.   During  the  same  period,  construct'ion  costs  in  rehabilitated 

^-.  '■  ^  :  -:v  ■.% 
subsidized  housing  rose  by  from  14%  to  15%  per  year.   In  60%  of  the 

developments  studied  by  the  Urban  Observatory,  construction  cost 
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change  orders  were  major  f actors* in  early  financial  difficulties  which 

continued  to  plague  these  projects  once  they  were  in  operation.   Opera- 
ting cost  overruns  occurred  in  every  project  studied  ranging  from  $100 
to  $600  per  unit  per  year.   Initial  unrealistic  rents,  unanticipated 
utility  and  maintenance  cost  increases,  and  authorization  to  developer- 
sponsors  to  allocate  as  much  of  the  project  rents  as  possible  toward 
mortgage  payments,  leaving  less  money  for  operating  expenses  and  main- 
tenance, were  found  to  be  the  major  causes  of  operating  cost  overruns. 
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OPERATING  COSTS 
I 

The  heaviest  economic  difficulty  in  subsidized  housing  occurred 
in  rehabilitated  projects  rather  than  in  newly-constructed  ones. 
High  maintenance  in  rehab  projects  as  compared  to  new  construction  was 
predictable,  given  the  built-in  problems  of  older  buildings.   The  prob- 
lems of  rehabilitated  projects  were  far  more  prevalent  in  Roxbury 
than  in  the  South  End.   A  certain  "tenacity/^ among  some  developer-sponsors 
in  managing  rehabilitated  buildings  was  observed  as  having  been  a  possi- 
ble  factor  in  the  South  End's  general  good  record  in  project  management 
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as  compared  to  rehabilitated  buildings  in  Boxbury.   But,  on   the  whole, 

s  i 

the  Observatory  said  that  high  administrative  expense  was  associated 

^-  -  '•■.-.     ^<^ 
with  small  or  scattered-site  rehabilitated  developments  and  in  develop- 

ments  where  more  than  half  the  units  had  supplementary  rental  assistance, 
Low  administrative  expense  tended  to  be  found  in  small,  one-person  man- 
agement firms  and  with  developments  which  had  a  relatively  uniform, 
moderate-income  tenant  composition. 

HUD's  reliance  on  mortgage  default  as  the  first  warning  signal  of 
financial  difficulty  meant  that  cash  flow  defects  as  large  as  $300  per 
unit  per  year  went  undetected. 


HUD's  ROLE 

BUO  said  that  HUD's  new  policy  of  requiring  an  assigned  mortgage 
to  be  foreclosed  unless  a  realistic  work-out  agreement  was  in  effect 
would  likely  increase  the  number  of  foreclosures  in  the  next  several 
years.   Its  past  policy  of  modifying  mortgages  to  avoid  assignment 
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and  foreclosure  had  rarely  succeeded  in  turning  a  project  back  toward 
economic  solvency. 

BUO  said  that  understaf f ing  by  HUD  had  resulted  in  delays  and  re- 
fusal of  the  Area  Office  to  approve  anticipated  cost  increases,  leaving 
rent  levels  which  at  best  met  the  expenses  of  the  previous  year,  thus 
perpetuating  original  operating  cost  deficits.   But  an  increase  in  HUD's 
mortgage  servicing  staff  brought  requests  for  rent  increases  up  to 
date,  meaning  that  in  many  developments,  $20  to  $40  per  month  increases 
were  imposed,  forcing  some  tenants  to  pay  more  than  25%  of  their  income 
for  rent.   BUO  noted  that  while  HUD  had  revised  procedures,  it  did  not 
have  the  staff  to  technically  assist  housing  managers. 

DEFAULT  ^ 
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Roxse,  Camfield  Gardens  and  Tuckerman  Homes  are  in  default. 

Default  occurs  when  two  -consecutive  monthly  mortgage  payments  are  missed, 
If  developments  continue   in  default,  the  mortgage  lenders  may  assign 
or  se|-l  the  mortgage  to  FHA.   This  way  the  lender  can  collect  on  its 
insurance  policy.   FHA  takes  over  as  the  lender  and  tries  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  owner  to  "work  out"  the  problems  to  bring  the  devel- 
opment back  into  financial  solvency.   Work-outs  have  been  going  on  with 
respect  to  Grant  Manor,  Rutland  Housing  and  West  Concord  Apartments. 
Failing  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  make  mortgage  payments,  FHA  can 
seek  a  court-appointed  receiver  to  operate  the  development   as  long  as 
it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  current  private  developer.   Such  is 
the  case  at  Methunion  Manor. 
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The  next  step  is  foreclosure  in  which  FHA  takes  legal  title  from 
the  owner,  usually  at  a  court-ordered  foreclosure  sale.   The  former 
mortgage  and  monthly  payments  are  eliminated  and  the  former  owner  no 
longer  owns  the  property.   A  legal  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
FHA  interest  rate  and  rent  subsidies  still  apply  once  the  mortgage  to 

which  they  were  attached  no  longer  exists.   Without  these  subsidies 

/ 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  low  and' moderate- income  tenants  to 

live  in  these  developments,  the  tenants  could^  not  meet  the  rent.   Even 

with  the  subsidies,  tenants  have  been  finding  it  increasingly  difficult 

■   -    > 
to  meet  increasing  rents  over  the  past  five  years. 

/'  -,   ■ 
HUD'S  LEGAL  OBLIGATION  TO, -SOCIAL  GOALS 

While  it  has  been  HUD's  policy  to  dispose  of  all  acquired  multi- 
family  properties  at  the  earliest  possible  date  at  the  highest  price 
obtainable  on  the  private  market,  there  are  real  legal  questions  as 
to  the  rights  of  tenants  in  subsidized  housing  relative  to  the  lack 
of  decent  housing  at  rents  they  can  afford  should  they  be  evicted. 
On  February  7,  197  5,  the  U.  S.  District  Court  in  Washington  ordered  a 
preliminary  injunction  against  the  demolition  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  had  been  rehabilitated  into  low  and 
moderate-income  housing  under  the  Section  236  program.   HUD  had  taken 
title  to  the  property,  Sky  Tower,  a  year  and  a  half  after  construction 
work  began,  two  contractors  having  defaulted  in  their  performance. 
Eight  buildings  were  rehabilitated,  three  half-rehabilitated,  and  70 
families  were  occupying  them  with  rents  subsidized  by  both  Section  23 
leasing  and  FHA  rent  supplements.   The  non-profit  developer  sought 
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means  to  complete  the  work  but  HUD  found  that  insufficient  subsidies 
were  available  to  insure  the  economic  feasibility  without  risks  and 
decided  to  demolish  the  development  and  sell  the  land  to  developers 
of  single-family  homes.   HUD  had  taken  title  in  June,  1973. 

The  Court  enjoined  HUD  from  demolishing  the  buildings  and  from 
evicting  tenants,  to  restore  whatever  buildings  could  be  restored, 
and  to  relocate  tenants  who  had  already  been  evicted  back  into  the 
development.   The  Court  said  that  HUD  was  created  by  Congress  to  carry 
out  a  national  housing  policy  designed  to  remedy  acute  shortages  of 
decent,  sanitary  housing  for  low-income  families  and  to  preserve  ra- 
ther than  destroy  existing  housing  by  rehabilitation  and  other  measures. 
It  said  that  HUD's  objective  "to  dispose  of  all  acquired  multi-family 
properties  at  the  earliest  possible  date  at  the  highest  price  attain- 
able in  the  current  market,"   is  an  oversimplified  and  inappropriate 
premise.   "The  Secretary's  mandate  to  seek  to  better  housing  condi- 
tions for  low-income  groups  does"  .not  evaporate  when  a  Section  236 
project  comes  into  his  hands  through' foreclosure , "  the  Court  said. 

.  .  .  the  Secretary  has  proceeded  in  a  fashion  that 
prevents  meaningful  judicial  review  because  minimal 
due  process  requirements  and  many  sections  of  the 
entire  statutory  scheme  from  which  the  Secretary  de- 
rives his  overall  authority  have  apparently  been 
disregarded.   The  Secretary  has  apparently  inter- 
preted his  authority  as  a  grant  to  proceed  in  his 
absolute  discretion  in  whatever  manner  he  may,  for   ~ 
convenience,  choose.   This  is  a  fundamental  mistake. 

The  Court  noted  that  no  comparable  low-income  housing  of  equal 
quality  was  available  to  any  of  the  tenants  at  the  time  of  demolition 
and  at  all  relevant  times,  there  has  been  an  acute  shortage  of  low- 
income  housing  for  low-income  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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LOCAL  STRATEGIES 


The  South  End  community  has  been  active  in  preserving  the  troubled 
FHA  developments  for  the  continued  use  of  low  and  moderate  income  house- 
holds.  Tenants  have  organized  in  Castle  Square,  Methunion,  Roxse, 
Mass.  Housing  (312  program)  and  Piano  Craft  Guild.   In  addition,  ten- 
ants have  formed  a  Coalition  with  the  intention  of  drawing  upon  ten- 
ants from  all  developments.   Their  purpose  is  to  provide  a  source  of 
information  and  leadership.   Their  recent  and  productive  meeting  with 
Congressman  Joe  Moakley  presented  their  ideas  for  emergency  legisla- 
tion.  They  are  as  follows: 

Where  retention  of  existing  ownership  is  desired  by  tenants, 
mortgages  on  financially  troubled  developments  should  be 
assigned  to  HUD  and  totally  "forgiven"  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  Congressional  mandate  to  provide,  decent  housing  at 
affordable  rent  levels  for  low  and  moderate  income  tenants. 
Ko  future  debt  service  payments  by  these  owners  should  be 
required.  .  The  government  should  permanently  absorb  the  cost 
of  purchasing  outstanding  mortgage sVrhrough  HUD  insurance 
funds  and  any  general  appropriations  that  may  be  required. 
HUD's  statutory  responsibility  to-'protect  the  interests  of 
low  and  moderate  income  tenants;  should  take  precedence  over 
its  obligation  to  protect  these  insurance  funds. 

HUD  should  be  clearly  prohibited  from  the  negotiated  or 
advertised  sale  of  FHA  housing  in  a  way  which  would  raise 
the  rental  schedules  for,  or  reduce  the  numbers  of,  low  and 
moderate  income  FHA  tenants  in  an  Urban  Renewal  area,  where 
FPIA  housing  has  been  provided  for  people  already  displaced 
by  public  or  private  action  pursuant  to  urban  renewal  ob- 
jectives . 

Legislation  should  be  adopted  clarifying  that  regulation  of 
rents  and  evictions  in  FHA  subsidized  developments  by  state 
and  local  rent  control  authorities  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  Section  236  and  221  (d)  (3)  legislation. 

Emergency  legislation  is  needed  amending  Section  212  of 
Title  II  of  the  Housing  and  Communities  Development  Act  of 
1974  to  extend  coverage  to  Section  221  (d)  (3)  housing  and 
allow  for  full  operating  subsidies  to  be  used  for  broader 
purposes,  in  addition  to  tax  and  utility  cost  increases. 
Subsidies  should  be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  25%  of  the  tenants'  rents  and  operating  costs 
for  the  units.   Operating  subsidies  should  be  avaiiafc  .e  in 
a  way  which  supplements  but  not  replaces  HUD  action   :> 
assume  mortqaqe  costs. 
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The  tenants'  efforts  have  been  assisted  by  both  the  Black 
Housing  Task  Force  and  by  SEPAC.   SEOAC  is  a  co-plaintiff  in  the 
Methunion  tenants  lawsuit  against  HUD.   Throughout  this  period  of  un- 
defined future  for  the  tenants  and  the  community,  the  representatives 
of  the  community,  especially  through  SEPAC,  have  been  actively  pur- 
suing strategies  with  not  only  the  City,  but  also  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  of  moral  support  for  the  tenants  and  community  to  be 
aware  that  several  South  End  low  and  moderate  income  developers  have 
also  been  active  in  the  research  for  obtaining  solutions.   With  the 
concerted  effort  of  tenants  and  various  community  interests,  the 
prospects  for  obtaining  a  suitable  solution  is  more  promising  than 
the  record  to  date  in  other  cities  across  the  nation. 

One  solution  is  currently  being  worked'  on  by  the  tenants  in  Mass. 
Housing.   This  involves  12  units  (plus  1  burn  out)  in  four  buildings 
located  on  Rutland  Street  and  ,W.  Springfield  Street.   They  were  re- 
habilitated  in  1969  and  1970^.  The  tenants  are  Spanish  Speaking  and 
Black.   Ten  of  the  tenants  are  on  "the  leased  housing  program  and  two 
pay  the  moderate  income  rent.   In  December  of  1975,  these  4  buildings 
were  offered   for  auction  but  were  taken  off  the  market  for  two 
months  due  to  the  tenants  pursuing  HUD.   Telegrams  were  sent  to  the 
Congressional  delegation,  which  in  turn  responded  to  HUD  on  the 
national  level.   The  extension  was  to  provide  the  tenants  time  to  come 
up  v/ith  their  own  solution.   The  tenants  are  receiving  technical 
assistance  from  E.T.C.  to  deal  with  the  long-term  prospects  of  obtaining 
financing  to  form  a  cooperative  amongst  the  tenants.   They  are  currently 
in  contact  v/ith  the  BHA  over  re-financing  the  buildings  under  the  Stat. 
705  program. 
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(At  this  writing,  the  Boston  Legal  Assistance  Project  (BLAP)  was 
g|l    in  the  process  of  developing  its  legal  brief  to  stop  the  foreclosure 
sale  of  Methunion  Manor.   Essential  points  of  this  brief  will  be  in- 
cluded here  in  the  final  draft  of  the  report.) 

HUD-PUSH  TASK  FORCE 

• .         In  Washington,  HUD  as  agreed  to  participate  in  a  cooperative 
effort  with  the  Chicago-based  organization,  People  United  To  Save 
Humanity  (PUSH) ,  which  is  directed  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson.   A  task 
force  is  co-chaired  by  Dempsey  Travis,  a  Chicago  realtor  and  mortgage 
finance  company  president,  and  Rachel  Robinson,  President  of  the  Jackie 
Robinson  Management  Corporation.   While ^PUSH'S  interest  originally 
came  from  church-based,  non-profit  housing  development  sponsors  whose 
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projects  were  in  financial  difficulty,  the  task  force  is  seeking  to 
develop  solutions  to  the  foreclosure  crisis  that  can  be  applied  across 

the  country  to  limited-dividend  corporations  as  well.   At  this  writing, 

^N    J 
the  task  force  was  planning  to  visit  20  cities  and  study  individual 

projects.   Consultants  in  Boston  who  have  been  studying  foreclosure 

problems  under  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory  have  been  doing  consultant 

work  for  the  PUSH  task  force. 

PUSH  has  sought  from  HUD  a  policy  commitment  that  in  determining  the 

highest  and  best  use  of  a  foreclosed  multi-family  development,  it  should 

consider  the  resources  available  to  existing  residents,  the  obligations 

of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act,  existing  land  disposition  agreements 

in  connection  with  urban  renewal  plans,  and  the  impact  of  the  ultimate 

disposition  on  other  HUD-insured  or  HUD-held  mortgages  in  the  same 

market  area.   It  has  suggested  reorganization  within  HUD  to  work  out 
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problems  of  assigned  and  foreclosed  developments,  to  use  Section  236 
subsidies  in  special  cases  such  as  converting  Section  221(d) (3)  devel- 
opments with  very  low-income  populations  and  to  permit  local  governments 
to  use  Section  8  housing  assistance  payments  to  save  housing  for  the 
existing  tenants. 

The  current  goals  of  the  PUSH  Task  Force  are: 

to  define  methods  and  solutions  to  cure  defaults  in  all  HUD- 

insured  and  subsidized  housing; 

to  minimize  the  disruptive  and  demoralizing  efforts  of  un- 

'■'        - ■■■>.. 
avoidable  foreclosures;        /      >^ 

to  manage  and  to  maintain  all  subsidized  projects  in  a  manner 

4  * .  "s*. 

that  provides  decent  housing  for  the'  residents  without  permitting 

deferred  maintenance;   //     'l    - 
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to  protect  the  rights  of  existing  residents  of  the  projects  facing 
financial  difficulty.;^. 

to  prevent  defaults  througtl  improved  processing  of  new  projects, 
adequate  mortgage  servicing  and  clear  definition  of  accountability; 
to  redress  losses  suffered  by  non-profit  sponsors. 

STRATEGIES 


Strategies  formulated  in  Boston  by  the  City  and  by  outside  con- 
sultants have  been  aimed  at  developing  a  typology  of  troubled  projects 
which  would  take  into  account  the  strength  of  present  and  potential 
cash  flow,  the  surrounding  market  dynamics,  and  the  type  of  ownership 
and  subsidy  in  the  development,  and  the  quality  of  ownership  and  managed 
ment . 
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Cash  flow  analysis  would  include  looking  at  income  and  expenses 
for  a  development  including  future  trends,  a  review  of  resident  incomes 
and  growth  potential,  vacancies,  bad  debts,  turn-over,  accounts  receiva- 
ble, accounts  payable  and  costs  to  correct  deferred  maintenance. 

The  dynamics  of  the  surrounding  market  would  take  into  consideration 
the  extent  of  housing  disinvestment  in  the  market  area,  the  population 
migration,  vandalism  and  security  problems.   This  report  has  discussed 
the  dynamics  of  the  South  End  market  as  generally  rising.   This  can 
vary  from  development  to  development  across  the  South  End.   The  loca- 
tions of  some  developments  are  certainly  more  desirable  than  others. 
But  certainly  from  what  private  developers  say,  South  JInd  subsidized 
housing-  has  potential  for  re-use  as  market  rate  housing.   Row  houses 
rehabilitated  with  subsidy  funds  are  not  all/that  different  -  at  least 
on  the  outside  -  from  row  houses  rehabilitated  with  private  funding. 

The  ownership  and  subsidy  types  on  a  development  impose  legal  or 
practical  limitations  which  require  that  non-profit  and  limited-divi- 
dend  Section  236  and  Section  221(d) (3)  projects  be  distinguished. 
The  quality  of  ownership  includes  the  ownership  concern,  involvement, 
ability  to  help  the  development,  and  the  ability  to  work  with  manage- 
ment.  The  quality  of  management  includes  concern  for  residents,  ability 
to  identify  problems  early,  and  to  propose  feasible  solutions  and  to 
manage  the  project  effectively.   PUSH  subcommittees  to  be  established 
in  various  cities  would  direct  HUD  fact-finding  in  individual  develop- 
ments to  influence  what  kind  of  remedies  are  to  be  applied.   These  lo- 
cal subcommittees  would  also  promote  awareness  at  the  local  level  of 
the  kind  of  remedies  that  are  being  used. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  THE  FORECLOSURE  CRISIS 

Our  recommendations  on  the  foreclosure  process  have  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  pursuing  HUD  to  fulfill  the  very  purpose  for 
which  it  was  legislated.   The  raison  d'etre  of  HUD  was  to  deliver 
safe,  decent,  and  affordable  housing  to  low  and  moderate  income 
households  and  any  action  other  than  that,  such  as  selling  of  prop- 
erties which  will  involve  substantial  rent  increases  and  incapacity 
of  current  residents  to  afford  the  housing,  is  an  act  against  the 
purpose  and  reason  of  having  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.   Therefore,  we  recommend  the  following: 

1)  The  tenants,  the  community,  the  City  and  the  State  push 
forward  with  legal  action  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  tenants  and 
preserve  the  existing  rent  levels. 

2)  We  want  neither  Section  '8'  funds  nor  CDRS  to  be  used  as 
the  financial  means  for  maintaining  the  existing  tenants.   Clearly 
this  is  a  problem  of  HUD  and  should  be  dealt  with  by  them. 

3)  We  recommend  that  the  rights  of  tenants  be  clarified.   They 
are  to  be  informed  and  assisted  in  organizing.   Currently  this  is 
being  worked  on  at  a  national  level.   We  want  to  see  local  assistance 
for  South  End  tenants. 
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THE  DYNAMICS  OF  THE  SOUTH  END  MARKET 

PRIVATE  MARKET 

In  the  past  public  programs  such  as  urban  renewal  and  code 
enforcement  were  applied  in  neighborhoods  to  deal  with  exist- 
ing physical  conditions  as  they  were  found  at  a  point  in  time. 
The  South  End  was  thus  chosen  for  urban  renewal  gray  area 
treatment  because  of  the  substantial  blight  that  existed 
there  at  the  start  of  the  1960 's.   It  was  thought  that  by 
designating  an  area  for  urban  renewal  treatment,  reinvestment 
would  be  encouraged,  middle-income  people  would  be  attracted 
and  the  exodus  of  middle-income  people  from  the  area,  and 
from  the  city  as  a  whole,  could  be  curtailed.   This  has  had 

some  success  in  sortie  places  but  has  failed  in  others.   But 

%.         ";'■'■• 
where  it  has  had  some  degree  of  success,  the  areas  had  an 

appeal  of  their  own  to  the  private  market.   While  urban 
renewal  designation  was  helpful  and  encouraging,  it  was  not 
the  overriding  reason  why  such  areas  have  enjoyed  some  degree 
of  revitalization  or  re-cycling.   People  oriented  toward 
public  programs,  can  over-estimate  public  activity  as  a 
factor  in  improving  an  area.   But  the  dynamics  of  the  private 
market,  the  area's  own  appeal  with  or  without  public  inter- 
vention, is  really  a  major  determinant  in  whether  a  public 
effort  is  successful.   As  one  private  realtor  who  was 
particularly  active  in  rehabilitiating  South  End  houses  in 
the  early  1960's  told  the  Housing  Committee's  interviewers: 
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"Urban  renewal  influenced  some  of  the  subsidized  building 
and  did  preserve  some  of  the  balance.   But  what  triggered 
it  for  us  was  the  Prudential  Center.   If  renewal  hadn't 
come  to  the  South  End,  it  may  have  been  better  off.   There 
are  pros  and  cons  about  that.   But  the  major  point  was  the 
Prudential  Center,  not  urban  renewal."    This  realtor 
stated  that  private  activity  succeeded  despite  what  he 
regards  as  the  slow,  deficient  follow-up  of  renewal  in 
delivering  on  public  improvements.   Both  the  South  End  and 
Charlestown,  are  urban  renewal  areas  that  had  private 
market  appeal  because  of  architectural  features  and  relative 
proximity  to  downtown  Boston;  in  the  case  of  the  South  End, 

its  proximity  to  Prudential  and  Copley  Square.   Washington 
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Park,  on  the  other  hand,  is  another  renewal  area  which 

V. 
received  a  heavy  dose  of  new  low  and  moderate-income  housing 

and  supporting  public  facilities.   Yet  it  has  been  noted 

that  its  major  failing  has  been  that  it  has  not  stopped 

outward  migration  of  middle-class  people  from  the  Roxbury 

2 

area.    The  publicly-supported  construction  in  the  area 

stands  as  an  oasis  within  a  generally  physically  declining 
section  of  the  city. 

New  strategies  have  been  developed  for  dealing  with 
neighborhoods,  which  not  only  take  into  account  the  actual 
physical  condition  of  the  area,  but  the  market  perceptions 
of  it  as  well.   Whether  a  neighborhood  is  rising  in  market 
value,  is  stable,  is  declining,  or  is  rapidly  declining,  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  what  kind  of  policy  and  programs  are 
applicable  in  the  area. 
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The  South  End  is  perceived  to  be  an  area  which  is 
rising  in  market  value.   This  is  not  consistent  throughout 
the  South  End  but  it  is  particularly  so  on  some  squares  and 
along  some  choice  streets.   Parts  of  the  South  End  have 
been  significantly  revitalized  and  recycled  over  the  past 
15  years.   But  this  has  been  a  selective  revitalization  and 
recycling  according  to  the  activities  of  the  private  market. 
Some  areas  such  as  the  northwest  have  been  substantially 
revitalized.   Some  streets  have  had  almost  total  house-by- 
house  rehabilitiation.   While  some  of  this  effort  has  been 
through  publicly-subsidized  housing,  by  and  large  the 
strongest  areas,  have  been  through  private  activity.   The 
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Boston  Urban  Observatory  in  its  neighborhood  revitalization 
strategies  for  the  City,  describes  what  happened  in  the 
South  End  this  way*. 


...the  South  End  had  reached  a  low  point  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1960 's  and  is  not  considerably 
revitalized  -  but  many  of  its  former  residents 
have  been  displaced  in  the  process .. .before 
urban  renewal,   the  South  End  was  in  poor  condition. 
Few  buyers  were  interested  and  structures  were 
being  abandoned,  until  the  decline  "bottommed  out." 
Public  intervention. . .coupled  with  its  unique  location 
....and  architectural  character  resulted  in  strong 
market  resurgence,  attracting  upper  income  house- 
holds who  are  remedying  the  poor  housing  conditions 
largely  on  their  own.   There  are  those  who  now 
consider  the  South  End  housing  market  to  be  over- 
priced in  light  of  the  amount  of  fix-up  remaining 
to  be  done.   The  South  End  turn-around  has  come 
like  a  tide,  as  more  affluent  newcomers  displaced 
many  lower  income  residents  who  had  to  seek  housing 
alternatives  in  the  Dudley  Station  area  of  Roxbury 
and  elsewhere  in  Roxbury-Dorchester .   If  one 
tracked  all  the  South  End  households  in  19  60,  the 
contribution  of  urban  renewal  to  improving  the 
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housing  would  be  relatively  insignificant  for  a 
great  many  of  these  residents  in  the  South  End  in 
1960.   Public  policies  of  the  1960 's  improved  the 
tax  base  of  this  area  and  visibly  reclaimed  neigh- 
borhoods for  higher  income  groups,  but  the  impact 
on  existing  residents  is  not  the  prime  focus  of 
such  policies.   Only  a  smalll  proportion  of  them 
moved  into  rehabilitated  or  new  units,  provided 
through  publicly-assisted  programs.   Many  more 
"filtered"  into  deteriorating  housing.   By  and 
large  public  policies  in  the  1960's  helped  the 
housing  stock  rather  than  the  residents. 

While  a  primary  objective  of  the  renewal  program  in  the 
South  End  was  to  improve  conditions  for  existing  residents, 
it  improved  them  while  at  the  same  time  making  it  difficult 
for  many  more  residents  to  remain.   New  strategies  developed 

to  treating  Boston's  neighborhoods  emphasize  helping  hous- 

ing  consumers  in  the  area  who  cannot  afford  decent  housing 

on  their  own,  as  well  as  improving  an  area  physically. 


These  strategies  acknowledge  and  to  a  large  degree  depend 

£*>'  -vs.  V  •'- 

on  the  private  market.!  dynamics  to  achieve  their  ends.   The 
new  nexghborhood  r&vxtalization  concepts  were  discussed 
before  the  Housing  Committee  by  Rolf  Goetze,  Director  of  the 
BRA's  Housing  Revitalization  Program. 

PRIVATE  MARKET  TRENDS 

The  Committee  was  interested  in  determining  the 
present  strength  of  the  South  End  in  the  private  market  in 
order  to  develop  its  recommendations  for  future  neighborhood 
strategy.   To  assess  current  trends  it  heard  testimony  from 
private  market  realtors  and  a  Subcommittee  with  staff 
interviewed  others  in  the  private  housing  industry  who  did 
not  testify  at  the  hearing.   Participating  in  this  process 
were  Eliot  Jacobson,  Gray  Trust;  Robert  Bennett,  Codman  Co.; 
Raymond  Lis ton,  Mark  Goldweitz,  Betty  Gibson,  Albert 

Rondeau  and  James  McFarland.   The  subcommittee  pursued 
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.pursued  questions  as  to  the  past  involvement  of  these 
firms  in  the  area,  their  feelings  about  City  policy  toward 
the  area,  and  the  future  of  the  private  market  activity. 

A  summary  of  what  private  industry  said  might  be 
stated  as  follows.   By  providing  attractive  housing  for  the 
middle-income  market,  private  industry  is  contributing  to 
the  stability  of  the  South  End  and  strengthening  it  against 
disinvestment  and  deterioration.   As  one  of  them  put  it, 

these  efforts  are  providing  the  sound  anchor  of  viable 

4 
housing  in  the  South  End."    The  private  housing  industry 

is  highly-sensitive  to  criticism  that  its  efforts  are 

driving  lower-income  people  out  of .the  area.   Generally, 

they  support  the  goals,  if  not  the  tactics,  of  the  Ad  Hoc 

Committee  for  a  Balanced  'South  End,  feeling  that  the  area's 
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viability  for  midd^e^lricome  people  is  threatened-  by  continued 
construction  of  low\and  moderate-income  housing  in  the  area. 
The  needs  of  low  and  moderate- income  people,  they  feel, 
should  be  met  by  using  subsidies  in  the  existing,  traditional 
South  End  row  housing  stock  which  architecturally  they  say 
. is  more  conducive  to  economic-mixing.   There  was  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  follow-up  of  the  renewal  program 
in  delivering  on  public  improvements  to  support  private 
housing  investment  and  with  city  taxing  policy.   As  for 
the  future,  almost  all  pointed  to  the  current  tight  money 
market  as  being  a  major  determinant  in  their  efforts  to 
continue  working  in  the  South  End. 
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THE  CURRENT  MIDDLE  INCOME  MARKET 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  population  statistics,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  middle-income  people  have  moved  into  the 
South  End  since  1960  and  their  presence  has  had  an  upward 
impact  on  the  median  income  of  the  area.   In  fact,  the 
median  incomes  of  some  census  tracts  where  middle-income 
people  are  concentrated,  compare  favorably  with  other  more 
middle-class  sections  of  the  City.   One  realtor  whose  firm 
played  a  significant  role  in  this  middle  income  trend  in 
the  early  years  of  the  renewal  program,  said  "the  surge  of 
middle  to  upper-income  people  has  calmed  down  to  a  trickle. 
Because  of  the  money  problem-,  there  will  not  be  much  change 
in  either  the  private  market  or  the  subsidized  market.   We 
will  see  some  water-treading  over  the  next  fey  years." 

Another  said  things  are. "slow  with  no  bright  light  around 

, 
the  corner."  ~-"i 

In  addition  to  the  current  money  shortage,  public 

safety  was  usually  cited  as  a  major  factor  in  whether  or 

not  people  locate  in  the  South  End  and  in  how  certain  areas 

become  concentrated  by  income  group,  though  this  has  been 

less  the  case  in  more  recent  years.   "People  are  concerned 

with  safety  and  thus  tend  to  buy  where  others  have  bought. 

This  resulted  in  the  void  between  the  northwest  area  and 

the  area  near  the  hospitals.   Now  folks  are  buying  homes 

everywhere,  at  least  they  were  until  a  year  or  two  ago  when 

the  mortgage  money  got  worse."   The  current  polarization 

was  also  singled  out  as  hurting  the  private  market.   "Up  to 

two  years  ago,  people  knew  what  they  were  getting  into  - 

the  dirty  streets,  demolition  activity,  etc.   But  now  with 
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both  sides  organizing,  there's  tension,  people  don't  want 

7 
to  invest  money  not  knowing  which  way  it  will  go." 

AGAINST  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  CONSTRUCTION 

Some  expressed  feelings  against  additional  construction 
of  subsidized  housing  emphasizing  a  combination  of  rehabili- 
tation and  rent  subsidies  in  the  existing  stock  as  a 
preferable  alternative.   "Some  developments  have  a  desnity 
that  is  not  right  for  the  South  End,"  said  one.   "The 
character  of  the  three  to  five-story  row  houses  should  be 

restored.   We  shouldn't  be  overwhelmed  with  developments. 

8 
Some  of  them  are  architectural  abortions." 

Another  put  it  this  way:  "The  major  concern  is  not  poor 
people  or  subsidies.   But  people  who  are  living  here  who 

'■••->  .'■  s 

have  put  money  into  their  home  get  concerned  when  they  see 
a  project  going  up  next  door."  "  Another  said  that  develop- 
ments  "don't  spread  out  subsidized  housing  and  scare  little 
homeowners. " 

Still  another  said  that  low-income  people  could  be 
housed  at  less  expense  to  the  taxpayer  through  rent 
subsidies  in  the  existing  stock  than  by  subsidizing  con- 
struction and  giving  subsidized  developers  write-downs  on 
taxes. 

"You  have  to  get  the  government  out  of  production 
and  get  into  the  subsidy  of  market  units  because 
somebody  like  myself  has  the  incentive  to  produce 
housing  units  as  cheaply  as  possible. . .you  are 
never  going  to  get  people  to  take  pride  in  their 
home  and  in  their  community  like  they  would  if 
they  were  living  in  a  renovated  bow  front." 
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Illustrating  that  better  social  integration  can  be 

achieved  through  row  houses  than  through  new  developments, 

he  said: 

You  walk  up  and  down  Chandler  St.  and  you  can't 

tell  which  are  my  buildings  and  which  are  the 

Brownstones  (MHFA  rehabilitation) .   That  kind 

of  integration  eliminates  the  double  focus,  -,2 

there's  no  social  stigma  like  you  have  in  a  project. 

He  said  he  would  be  interested  in  doing  an  MHFA 

project  and  working  with  low-income  people  to  undertake 

a  subsidized  project.   His  preference,  however,  is  not  to 

subsidize  housing  production,  but  to  provide  rental  subsidies 

in  private  market  housing.   He  said  he  had  explored  the 

feasibility  of  using  the  Section  23  Leased  Housing  program 

but  that  it  had  not  provided  enough  subsidy  to  fill  the 

gap  for  what  he  needed  for  his  units  economically.   The 

Boston  Housing  Authority  planning  and  development  staff 

said  that  he  had  demonstrated  'that  "the  figures  just  didn't 

work."    He  said  he  hoped  .to  be  able  to  utilize  the  new 

13 

Section  8  Housing  Assistance  payment  program.     It  should 

be  noted,  however,  that  the  fair  market  rents  for  existing 
housing  allowed  to  property  owners  by  HUD  for  participation 
in  Section  8  must  be  raised  considerably  if  an  owner  with 
Goldweitz's  rent  levels  can  be  allowed  to  participate. 

Another  realtor  expressed  concern  for  the  disposition 
of  the  parcel  on  the  corner  of  Columbus  Avenue  and  Dartmouth 
Street.   The  decision  as  to  what  is  build  there,  whether 
it  is  more  subsidized  housing  or  not,  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  future  of  that  section  of  the  South  End,  he 
said.   This  realtor  emphasized  that  it  is  not  the  presence 
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.of  low-income  people  in  the  South  End  as  much  as  the 
presence  of  the  "projects  and  developments  and  the  concen- 
trations of  low-income  people  that  have  a  socially-undesirable 
impact  on  a  block  or  a  neighborhood."   He  emphasized  that 
the  South  End  provided  a  unique  opportunity  for  income-mixing 
because  the  housing  stock  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
presence  of  low-income  people  is  not  a  visible  concern  without 
projects  and  concentrations. 

DISPERSE  SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  AWAY  FROM  THE  AREA 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  public  policy  should 
be  more  aggressive  in  pressing  for  subsidized  housing  outside 
of  areas  like  the  South  End  and  particularly  in  the  suburbs. 
As  one  put  it:  ,■•_. 

V.7..  "V 

The  South  End  gets  subsidized  housing  because 
other  parts  of  the  City  are  unwilling  to  share 
part  of  it.   It  is  faulty  reasoning  to  build  in 
the  South  End  and  the  City  will  pay  for  it  ten 
years  from. now.   Anti-snob  zoning  needs  to  be 
enforced. '-•,  They  need  to  share  some  of  the  burden 
for  subsidized  housing  to  help  solve  the  school 
situation.   SEPAC  should  question  the  addition 
of  more  subsidized  housing.   If  they  think  they 
have  listened  to  the  community  and  that  we  need 
more  subsidized,  it  is  blatantly  unfair.   Where 
we  get  the  wherewithal  to  disperse  is  another   , . 
question,  but  we  have  to  put  it  somewhere  else. 

Though  the  housing  appeals  or  anti-snob  zoning  law  is 
not  applicable  in  Boston  since  the  City  has  more  than  10% 

of  its  units  for  low  and  moderate- income  people,  and  the  law 

is  having  only  a  limited  effect  in  the  suburbs,  the  same 

realtors  supported  the  idea  that  a  moratorium  should  be 

placed  on  future  subsidized  housing  construction  in  the 

South  End,  particularly  with  reference  to  new  projects  or 
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developments  though  not  against  rehabilitation  of  the  row 
house  stock.   Most  seemed  open  and  positive  about  private 
market  participation  in  subsidy  programs  with  rehabilitation 
of  the  existing  stock. 

A  few  were  appreciative  of  the  extreme  political 
problems  at  the  state,  regional  and  city  level  with  dis- 
persal of  subsidized  housing  but  persisted  that  it  was  simply 
wrong  policy  to  continue  to  put  it  in  places  which  already 
have  too  much  of  it.   One  said: 

We  almost  have  to  separate  out  the  suburbs  because 
there's  no  question  that  the  suburbs  are  very 
prejudiced,  not  only  racially  but  economically. 
They  don't  want  anyone  of  a  lower-income  strata 
living  there... a  lot  of  these  people  moved  out  of 
the  cities... to  insulate  themselves  and  when 
they  hear  there's  going  to  be  low  income  housing, 
that ' s  it . 

SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING 'MARKET   , 

The  future  of  subsidized  housing  in  the  South  End  is 
determined  by  the  availability  of  publicly-sponsored  funding 
programs.   Subsidized  housing  supporters  spoke  out  strongly 
for  completing  developments  for  which  funds  had  been  committed 
in  the  area.   As  the  Executive  Director  of  Greater  Boston 
Community  Development  testified: 

Any  less  of  a  planned  project  such  as  ETC ' s 
Vivienda.s,  Phase  I  or  Phase  II,  represents  the 
loss  of  millions  of  dollars  of  federal  subsidies 
to  residents  of  the  South  End.   The  loss  of 
these  funds  would  be  totally  irresponsible... 
federal  and  state  housing  programs  are  the  only 
kind  that  will  provide  adequate  funding  to 
develop  in  the  near  future  the  remaining  vacant 
residential  parcels  or  to  provide  for  the  rehabi- 
litation of  derelict  buildings  such  as  those  at 
632-633  Tremont  St.  or  for  building  along 
Massachusetts  Avenue. 
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He  pointed  out  that  the  private  market  had  not  under- 
taken to  rehabilitate  properties  next  to  those  his  agency 
had  rehabilitated  with  subsidy  programs,  private  efforts 

for  which  he  said  he  has  "waited  in  vain  during  my  ten 

17 
years  of  work  here  in  the  South  End."     He  said  location 

of  the  South  End  assures  that  there  will  be  continued  pressure 
to  move  rents  and  profits  up  but  that  only  with  publicly- 
assisted  housing  "there  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  achieve 
something  on  a  neighborhood  level."   Under  questioning  by 
the  Committee,  he  said  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  a 

"very  great  thing,"  but  "the  insecurity  is  all  on  the  side 

18 
of  the  low-income  family." 

The  Executive  Director  of  Cooperative  Metropolitan 
Ministries  said  in  a  statement  submitted  to  the  Committee, 
"realism  prompts  the  observation  that  a  once  tenuous  and 
creative  interaction  between  the  direction  of  public 
policy  on  the  one  hand  and  the  force  of  the  private  market 

\  \ 

on  the  other,  is  now  weighted  toward  the  influence  of  market 
forces.   If  this  trend  continues  the  resulting  cessation  of 

low-moderate  income  housing  development  is  the  obvious 

19 
conclusion. " 

RISING  MARKET  TREATMENT 

An  urban  neighborhood  of  rising  marketability  is  iden- 
tified as  having  a  reverse  filtration  of  people  back  into 
the  area,  particularly  middle-income  people  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  market  housing.   While  this  is  healthy  and  a 
stabilizing  factor  for  the  City,  it  also  poses  a  threat  to 
indigent  low  to  moderate-income  people  who  live  in  the  area. 
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A  rising  market  means  rising  housing  costs  which  makes 
their  position  in  the  area  even  more  precarious.   With 
the  current  financial  crisis  in  existing  subsidized  housing, 
it  is  even  more  insecure  for  people  who  cannot  afford  hous- 
ing at  market  rates.   Another  identifiable   symptom  of 
rising  market  is  housing  investment  in  the  area  by  non- 
owner-occupants  or  absentees. 

City  policy  recommended  for  a  rising  market  area, 
includes  programs  which  will  support  and  strengthen  the 
position  of  low  to  moderate-income"  people  in  the  area. 
These  would  include  wisely-applied  code  enforcement  that 
will  not  force  undue  hardship  on  owners  or  tenants  and  may 
keep  housing  at  least  in  barely  livable  condition  for  an 
interim  period  until  a  better  long-term  solution  is  avail- 
able.  Recommendations  include  a  monitoring  of  illegal 
conversions  and  rent  control  to  dampen  the  inflationary 
spiral.   New  ownership  forms  are  also  recommended  which 
will  strengthen  the  position  of  rental  tenants  in  these 
areas  such  as  cooperative  equity  shares. 

To  quote  the  Boston  Urban  Observatory: 

Rising  market  areas  are  more  difficult  to  analyze 
because  real  estate  turbulence  tends  to  accompany 
increasing  prices.   The  classic  concept  of 
filtration  -  housing  being  handed  down  from 
more  to  less  affluent  customers  -  is  reversed 
in  these  housing  markets.   Prices  are  being  bid 
up  either  by  new  users  of  the  stock,  i.e.,  new 
residents  who  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  more 
per  unit  than  current  residents,  or  by  new  users 
of  the  location,  i.e.,  buyers  who  will  pay  more 
for  the  housing  than  the  current  residents 
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because  they  anticipate  replacing  it  with  more 
».  expensive  housing  or  with  non-residential  land 

uses.   Parts  of  the  South  End  are  experiencing 
the  former  type  of  market  rise,  while  sections 
of  the  Fenway  area  are  being  affected  by  the 
latter. 

The  public  remedies  to  protect  low  to  moderate-income 
peoplse  in  a  rising  area  like  the  South  End  do  not  address 
the  central  problem,  which  is  their  inadequate  income. 
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their  ideas  for  background.   On  this  basis,  we  are  not 
attributing  quotes  to  specific  realtors  or  developers 
unless  they  testified  or  gave  us  permission  to  quote 
them . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVATE  DEVELOPMENT 
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INCENTIVES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BUILDINGS 

Our  preferences  for  the  future  development  of  the  South  End 
is  to  retain  the  income  and  ethnic  mix.   We  are  apprised  of  the 
cost  of  houses  and  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  and  how  they  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  rents  or  ownership  affordable  by  low  and 
moderate  income  households.   We  are   also  apprised  of  the  current 
money  crunch.   In  light  of  this  we  intend  to  direct  our  energies 
toward  the  development  of  programs  and  campaigns  which  would  assist 
the  private  market  in  using  subsidy  programs  and  which  in  turn  would 
enable  low  and  moderate  income  households  to  remain  in  the  South  End, 

Currently  in  the  South  End  the  majority  of  unrehabilitated 
buildings  are  under  private  ownership.. ■•"'  If  no  programs  benefiting 

low  and  moderate  income  households  were  established,  it  is  felt  that 

<\ 

the  socio-economic  balance  would  be  disrupted.   One  source  of  pro- 

grams  is  the  collection  of  buildings  owned  by  the  City  and  BRA.   It 
is  a  separate  and  much  smaller  proportion  of  buildings  than  the 
private  market.   To  retain'  the  balance  we  will  need  to  call  upon  the 
cooperation  of  the  private  market  as  well  as  utilizing  the  source 
of  publically  owned  buildings. 

We  wish  to  encourage  the  opportunity  for  homeowner ship  among 
low  and  moderate  income  families  as  well  as  encourage  homeowners 
and  landlords  to  ake  on  low  and  moderate  income  households  through 
the  use  of  Section  '8*  funds  or  by  passing  on  some  savings  to  the 
moderate  income  household.   We  further  wish  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  large  bedroom  units. 
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1)   We  recommend  that  City  owned  and  BRA  owned  buildings 
be  sold  on  a  priority  basis.   Where  appropriate  owner  occu- 
pancy is  to  be  honored  and  among  owner  occupants  low  and 
moderate  income  households , who  are  South  End  residents  or 
displacees  should  be  'worked  into  a  program  whereby  they  can 
afford  to  rehabilitate  and  maintain  a  building.   The  develop- 
ment possibilities  of  such  program  are  sketched  out  in 
number  2 . 

The  income  use  of  the  buildings  is  to  be  monitored. 
A  minimum  of  25%  of  the  housing  units  should  be  for  low 
income,  a  minimum  of  25%  for  moderate  and  the  remainder  for 
market.   This  would  work  out  very  well  on  a  3-family  house 
where  a  moderate  income  household  might  rehab  the  structure 
and  rent  one  unit  to  a  market  rate  family  and  another  to  a 


Section  '8'  household.   Or  if  a  market  rate  family  were  to 
purchase  the  saVae  type  of  3-family,  then  he  would  rent  one 
to  moderate  and  the  other  to  Section  '8'.   The  deed  of  the 
building  should  stipulate  the  use  of  the  property  for  specific 
income  groups  through  whatever  subsidies  are  available. 
This  stipulation  is  subject  to  review  by  the  PAC. 

2)   We  recommend  that  the  PAC  utilize  the  existing 
programs,  such  as  MHNHFA;  mortgage  funds  and  insurance 
(private  and  public) ;  and  commercial  and  government  financial 
home  improvement  loans  with  and  without  interest  subsidies, 
to  formulate  a  program  complimenting  the  Scuth  End  housing 
stock  and  priorities.   The  program  would  include  the  write 
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down  on  the  building  by- ."the  City  (^traditionally  sold  for  $1.00), 

a  possible  program  of -.'bonded  contractors,  a  possible  program 

%  J 
for  a  turn  key  type  of  operation,  community  based  inspection, 

technical  assistance  and  management  assistance  once  the 
structure  is  rehabilitated.   These  rehabilitation  programs 
are  briefly  described. 

A  program  for  bonding  contractors  is  discussed  in  the 
recommendations  on  lending  practices.   The  intent  is  to 
minimize  the  anticipated  financial  risk  of  low  and  moderate  income 
households.   Any  household  who  is  rehabilitating  his  home 
and  has  not  done  so  before,  provides  no  substance  on  which 
a  lending  institution  can  be  assured  of  his  competency. 

In  coordination  with  the  bonding  pool,  or  as  a  program 
standing  on  its  own,  would  be  the  development  of  turn  key 
for  individual  structures.   A  contractor  would  have  a  port- 
folio of  buildings  with  various,  possibilities  for  lay  outs 
and  alternatives  for  finishing.  .  The  customer  could  pick 
what  building,  blueprint  and  finishing  best  suited  him. 
The  owner's  active  role  would  be  on  completion  of  the  reha- 
bilitation. 

Technical  assistance  to  the  homeowner  involved  in 
coordinating  the  rehabilitation  of  his/her  home  is  advocated 
in  cases  where  turn  key  is  not  used  and  specifically  where 
a  bonding  pool  for  contractors  is  not  available.   The  assist- 
ance would  be  a  funded  program  designed  to  guide  the  home- 
owner  through  the  process  and  to  reassure  the  lending  party 


on  the  completion  of  the  project'.   Assistance  would  cover 

dealinqs  with  contractors,  different  alternatives  for  various 

/. ' 

projects,  how  to  maintain., a  bookkeeping  system,  how  to  use 
"sweat  equity"  to  the  best  financial  advantage.   Various 
self-help  approaches  can  be  tied  to  this  assistance.   For 
example,  a  tool  center  would  enable  people  to  do  some  fix  up 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  unequipped  to  perform.   Instruc- 
tion in  home  fix-up  and  maintenance  (with  possible  funding 
through  job  training)  would  give  other  people  skills  and  a 
source  for  assistance  which  would  help  them  keep  costs  down 
as  well  as  enable  them  to  have  pride  in  their  home. 

In  addition  we  advise  that  technical  assistance  be 
continued  on  the  home.   This  would  cover  the  problems  encoun- 
tered with  establishing  a  bookkeeping  system  (specifically 
aimed  at  the  income  producing  properties) ,  advise  on  how  to 
maintain  the  Units,  how  to  best  get  things  fixed,  how  to 
insure  the  property,  how  to  deal  with  tenant-landlord 
relationships,  how  to  go  about  renting  units  or  selling  the 
building. 

3)   In  terms  of  Federal  responsibilities  we  recommend 
that  future  programs  which  Congress  establishes  deal  with 
existing  housing  stock  in  lieu  of  gearing  money  to  new 
construction.   This  would  enable  developers  who  are  interested 
in  producing  housing  in  accordance  with  South  End  needs  to 
utilize  the  existing  stock. 
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4)   We  recommend  that  the  availability  of  Section  '8' 

funds  be  better  advertized  to  the  private  market.   Part  of 

the  workability  of  this  program  is  to  make  the  Section  '8' 

rent  levels  more  in  level  with  the  existing  rents  of  the 

South  End.  <■■■  v 

H 
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DEVELOPMENT  FOR  LARGE  TRACTS  OF  LAND 

1)   We  recommend  that  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
Tent  City  Task  Force  be  followed.   The  idea  behind  their 
guidelines  is  that  unless  the  developers  plan  is  to  the 
approval  of  the  community  then  no  plan  at  all  will  be  accepted. 
The  pertinent  points  of  the  guidelines  are  as  follows:   75% 
of  the  rent  levels  should  be  affordable  by  low  and  moderate 
income  households;  a  mix  of  homeownership  and  tenancy  be 
worked  out;  the  architecture  need  conform  with  the  existing 
aesthetic  and  structural  environment;  a  percentage  of  profit 

needs  to  be  held  in  escrow  for  future  maintenance  and  the  - 
well-being  of  the  development;  and  community  needs  as  opposed 
to  regional,  be  considered  for  commercial  spaces  (for  example, 
a  bakery  rather  than  an  insurance  office.) 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN 
THE  COMMUNITY  AND  PRIVATE  DEVELOPMENT 

1)   We  wish  to  inform  prospective  homeowners  and  tenants 
about  the  community  where  they  might  choose  to  live.   We  feel 
that  the  news  media,  in  speaking  of  the  South  End  being  'reclaimed 
by  the  middle  class, •  generates  expectations  of  the  South  End  un- 
like those  which  the  South  End  aspires  to  retain.   in  order  to 
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express  our  intention  and  to  inform  people  that  we  desire  their 
participation  in  the  community,  we  recommend  an  informational  net- 
work be  established. 

The  best  source  for  distributing  information  is  the  real 
estate  offices,  where  much  of  the  rental  activity  and  home  showing 
goes  on.   Our  interviews  with  real  estate  professionals  bore  out 
their  concern  of  retaining  the  existing  social  fabric.   It  is  in 
this  interest  that  we  call  upon  their  participation  in  informing 
the  public  of  the  community's  intentions  to  preserve  the  very 
same  social  fabric  which  attracts  them  to  the  community.   Part  of 
informing  people  about  the  South. End  is  not  only  who  is  here  but 
also  how  to  use  existing  subsidy  programs  (such  as  Section  '8') 
and  social  service  agencies  to  help  the  existing  population. 

To  provide  uniform  information  we  recommend  that  SEPAC  over- 
see the  publication  of  information  to  be  distributed  by  social 
service  agencies  and  real  estate  offices. 

2)   The  community  is  concerned  about  the  development  and 
holding  of  buildings  under  absentee  ownership.   We  call  upon  the 
real  estate  professionals  to  do  their  utmost  for  preservation  of 
home  ownership  and  resident  ownership. 
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AVAILABILITY  OF  MORTGAGE  FINANCING  AND  LENDING  PRACTICES 

IN  THE  SOUTH  END 

Through  the  use  of  Banker  and  Tradesman,  a  weekly- 
publication  listing  all  real  estate  transactions  recorded 
at  the  Suffolk  County  Registry  of  Deeds,  all  mortgage  loans 
made  by  private  institutional  lenders  on  existing  residen- 
tial properties  in  the  South  End  during  the  period  1970-1975. 
were  identified.   These  institutional  lenders  included 
savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  cooperative 
banks,  credit  unions,  commercial  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  mortgage  or  finance  companies  making  first  mortgage  loans 
where  identifiable.   Not  included  were  private  mortgages 
such  as  mortgages  from  non-institutional,  sources  like 
private  individuals  Or  real  estate^ companies ,  and  government- 
based  mortgages\such  as  the^Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency,  GNMA  or  HUD  Section  312  rehabilitiation  loans. 
Also  not  included,  were  mortgages  on  newley  constructed  or 
non-residential  properties  when  such  mortgages  were  identi- 
fiable for  those  purposes.   The  overall  purpose  of  the  survey 
was  to  assess  private  lending  practices  on  the  existing 
housing  stock  of  the  South  End. 

For  each  loan,  the  following  information  was  identified: 

Property  address,  mortgager,  mortgagee,  loan  amount 
and  date  of  transaction.   "(The  date  listed  in  Banker 
and  Tradesman  is  usually  a  few  weeks  later  than  the 
actual  recording  date  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds.) 

It  was  not  possible  without  a  considerable  effort  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  report,  to  determine  the  actual  occupancy  - 
owner-occupancy  or  absentee  -  of  mortgagors,  or  the  specific 
purposes  of  the  mortgage  loan  -  purchase,  rehabilitation  or 
both. 


The  data  was  then  analyzed  with  two  perspectives  in 


mind: 


An  aggregate  analysis  of  loans  made  throughout  the 
South  End,  with  respect  to  the  overall  number  of 
loans  made,  properties  mortgaged  and  mortgage  loan 
amounts;  the  relative  importance  of  different 
categories  of  lending  institutions  and  of  specific 
lenders;  and  notable  changes  in  landing  activity 
by  various  types  of  lending  institutions  during  the 
1970-1975  period. 

Analysis  by  particular  South  End  neighborhood  or 
census  tract  categorizing  loan  activity  according 
to  the  geographic  location  in  order  to  determine 
patterns  of  activity  among  the  various  sections  of 
the  South  End.   The  relative  advantages  of  certain 
areas  to  obtain  mortgages  over  other  South  End  areas 
was  determined  by  analyzing  the  number  of  loans, 
properties  mortgaged,  and  mortgage  loan  amounts  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  existing  residential 
structures  in  the  area.   This  analysis  was  then 
co-related  with  socio-economic  data  and  trends  for 
each  area.   The  geographic  distributions  of  loans 
made  by  the  major  lending  institution  in  the  South 
End,  the  Suffolk-Franklin  Savings  Banks,  was  analyzed 
in  more  detail  than  the  loans  of  other  lenders  in 
the  area.      ^—- 


OVERVIEW  OF  SOUTH  END  MORTGAGE  LENDING  ACTIVITY,  1970-1975 
Table  1  shows  the  total  number  of  mortgage  loans  on 
existing  residential  properties  made  by  institutional  mort- 
gage lenders  in  the  South  End  during  the  five-year  period 
studied.   There  were  876  loans  made  over  this  period  totalling 
over  $37  million  on  1,066  properties. 

The  volume  of  lending  activity  from  year  to  year  has 
basically  followed  area-wide  trends  in  both  interest  rates 
and  credit  availability.   In  1970,  when  interest  rates  were 
high  and  mortgage  money  tight,  few  loans  were  made.   The 
following  year,  1971,  as  credit  terms  and  availability  of 
credit  eased  somewhat,  the  number  of  loans  increased  to  185. 
The  next  year,  1972,  was  a  good  one  for  mortgage  lenders 
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generally  as  reflected  in  the  South  End  data.   In  1973, 
interest  rates  began  to  climb  and  fewer  loans  were  made. 
The  severe  credit  crunch  came  in  1974  when  fewer  loans  were 
made  than  at  any  time  during  the  five  year  period.   In  1974 
85  loans  were  made. 

The  annual  amound  of  money  invested  by  institutional 
lenders  in  mortgages  on  existing  South  End  properties  has 
naturally  varied  with  the  number  of  properties  mortgaged. 
This  ranges  from  a  low  of  $2.5  million  in  1970  to  a  high  of 
$11.4  million  in  1973.   Yet  there  has,  been  a  significant 
increase  in  the  average  amount  loaned  per  property  mortgaged 
from  $22,887  in  1970  to  $36  ,  905  in  1974  .  .,  No  doubt  this 
reflects  the  rapid  rise  in  property  values  in  the  South  End 
during  this  period.     ;*''    '\ 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TYPES  OF  LENDERS 

Table  1  also  s"hbws  that7 the  bulk  of  mortgage  loans  on 
existing  South  End  residential  properties  over  the  past 
five  years  came  from  savings  banks,  64%.   The  second  largest 
source  of  mortgage  financing  was  cooperative  banks,  15.6%. 
Commercial  banks  made  9.5%  of  the  loans.   The  remaining 
loans  came  from  a  mix  of  federal  savings  and  loan  associations, 
credit  unions,  and  other  types  of  institutions. 

Of  the  total  number  of  properties  mortgaged,  the  savings 
banks  had  a  somewhat  lesser  percentage,  59.4%,  reflecting 
their  general  tendency  to  finance  loans  for  owner-occupants 
and  single  property  purchases.   This  contrasts  with  commercial 
banks  which  had  only  9.5%  of  the  loans  but  had  then  on  16% 
of  the  properties  mortgaged.   This  demonstrates  a  tendency 
on  the  part' of  commercial  banks  to  finance  multiple-property 
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purchases  or  rehab  by  developers  or  absentee  owners. 

Savings  banks  account  for  an  even  lesser  share  of  the 
total  amount  of  institutional  mortgage  money  loaned  for 
existing  residential  properties,  54.2%   Commercial  banks 
loaned  almost  one  quarter  of  all  the  mortgage  money  loaned 
on  such  properties,  demonstrating  the  larger  size  of  loans 
made  by  these  institutions.   In  general,  commercial  banks 
appear  to  be  involved  in  relatively  large  scale  purchase 
and  rehabilitation  activities,  while  savings  banks  and  other 
thrift  institutions  handle  smaller  scale  financing  with  a 
few  notable  exceptions. 

From  studying  the  transactions  of  the  past  five  years, 
one  pattern  seems  to  emerge.  '  That  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  involvement  of  savings  banks  in  the  South  End 
mortgage  market  to  the  overall  level  of  mortgage  activity. 
In  other  words/:'  in  tight  money  periods,  such  as  in  1970  and 
in  1974,  when  the  loan  volume  was  considerably  reduced,  the 
proportion  of  all  loans  attributable  to  savings  banks  was 
much  lower  than  in  other  years  when  the  loan  volume  was 
higher.   Savings  banks  have  the  greatest  share  of  total  loan 
activity  in  1972,  the  peak  year  of  South  End  loan  activity 
in  the  five-year  period.   In  contrast,  commercial  banks 
seem  to  finance  a  bigger  proportion  of  all  South  End  mortgages 
in  years  when  credit  is  tight  and  they  are  relatively  less 
active  when  mortgage  funds  are  more  available.   The  explana- 
tion seems  to  lie  in  the  relative  impact  of  "disintermediation" 
or  the  withdrawal  of  savings  being  greater  on  thrift  insti- 
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tutions.  than  on  commercial  funds. 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PARTICULAR  FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Suffolk-Franklin  Savings  Bank  is  the  fourth  largest 
savings  bank  in  Boston.   It  has  been  singled  out  because  of 
its  extensive  involvement  in  the  South  End,  as  demonstrated 
through  our  survey  of  the  Banker  and  Tradesman.   Table  2 
shows  that  the  Suffolk-Franklin  has  had  by  far  the  greatest 
involvement  in  residential  lending  on  existing  South  End 
properties  over  the  past  five  years.   The  Fuf folk-Franklin 
is  the  fourth  largest  savings  bank  in  Boston  with  assets  of 
$546  million  in  1973.   Of  the  876  loans  made  in  the  South 
End  during  the  study  period,  Suffolk-Franklin  made  349  of 
them,  or  close  to  40%  which  was  more  than  four  times  the 
volume  of  the  second  most  active  bank,  the  Workingmen's 
Cooperative.   Suffolk-Franklin  also  leads  by  far  in  properties 
mortgaged,  with  351, . and  in  the  amount  of  mortgage  money 
loaned,  $8.9  million.   This  was  almost  one  quarter  of  all 

■  i 

the  money  loaned  in  the  South  End  on  existing  residential 
properties . 

Table  3  shows  in  more  detail  the  mortgage  lending 
activity  of  Suffolk-Franklin  in  the  South  End  over  the  past 
five  years.   While  this  bank's  share  of  the  mortgage  market 
in  the  South  End  has  dropped  slightly  in  the  past  two  years, 
it  is  still  by  far  the  most  significant  lender  in  the  South 
End. 

Workingmen's  Cooperative  bank  has  the  second  greatest 
number  of  loans  with  76  mortgages  on  86  properties  constituting 
8.7%  of  all  loans  made.   The  Workingmen's  is  the  second 
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largest  cooperative  bank  in  the  city  with  assets  of  over 
$102  million  in  1972.   In  contrast  to  most  other  thrift 
institutions  listed,  this  bank  has  made  a  number  of  multiple- 
property  loans  presumably  to  developers  or  absentee  owners. 
In  terms  of  money  loaned,  Workingmen's  investment  of  $3.3 
million  is  exceeded  by  the  Home  Savings  Bank  with  over  $4 
million.   Table  3  shows  that  Workingmen's  share  of  the  South 
End  mortgage  market  has  been  on  the  increase  particularly 
in  terms  of  the  relative  dollar  investment  which  rose  from 
1.5%  to  12.3%  in  1974. 

The  Volunteer  Cooperative  Bank,  a  smaller  institution, 
has  the  third  largest  volume  of  loans  in  the  South  End,  43. 
The  dollar  amount  of  this  bank's  investment  though,  is 
exceeded  by  several  other  banks  with . fewer  mortgage  loans. 
This  reflects  the  tendency  of  smaller  cooperatives  to  make 

small  loans,  especially  when  compared  with  larger  Boston 

< 
savings  banks  and  commercial  banks  like  the  First  National 

and  the  National  Shawmut  ,,.-•-'  Table  3  shows  that  Volunteer's 

loan  activity  in  the  South  End  has  decreased  slightly  since 

1970. 

Home  Savings  Bank  has  the  fourth  largest  number  of 

loans  over  the  five-year  period,  41.   This  bank  has  mortgages 

which  appear  to  cover  a  much  larger  number  of  properties,  62, 

suggesting  that  it  finances  large-scale  acquisitions  and 

rehabilitation  work  by  developers  or  absentee  owners.   With 

the  exception  of  Suffolk-Franklin,  Home  Savings  has  lent 

more  money  than  any  other  lending  institution,  $4  million. 
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The  data  collected  demonstrated  what  is  common  knowledge 
in  the  South  End,  that  Home  Savings  is  the  major  source  of 
financing  for  a  single  developer  who  has  acquired  more  than 
50  residential  properties  since  1970  for  rehabilitation  and 
rental  to  middle  to  upper-income  people.   Home  Savings' 
activity  in  the  past  few  years  has  increased  markedly,  as 
indicated  by  Table  3,  and  this  is  doubtlessly  related  to 
the  activity  of  this  developer.   In  an  interview  with  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee,  the  President 
of  Home  Savings  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  savings  insti- 
tutions to  demonstrate  their  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
City  by  making  financing  available  that  would  allow  stable, 
middle-class  people  with  purchasing  power  to  live  in  the 
City.   "Otherwise  it  could  become  nothing  but  a  huge  ghetto, 

< 

something  like  Newark  and  I  don't  think  anyone  wants  that 
kind  of  thing  to  happen  to  Boston,"  he  said. 

The  Dorchester^,  and  Charlestown  Savings  Banks,  as  well 

as  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  also  have  relatively 

*V 

large  numbers  of  South  End  loans.   The  Brighton  Five,  now 

merged  with  the  Charlestown,  had  few  loans  but  a  large  number 
of  properties  mortgaged  and  a  significant  investment  of 
over  $1.1  million.   Altogether,  eight  financial  institutions 
have  invested  over  $1  million  each  in  existing  residential 
structures  in  the  South  End  over  the  five-year  period.   These 
include  five  savings  banks,  one  cooperative  bank  and  two 
commercial  banks.   One  savings  and  loan  association,  Home- 
owner's Federal,  came  close  with  $998,000  invested. 
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With  regard  to  commercial  bank  mortgages,  it  should  be 
noted  that  most  of  the  large  commercial  banks  lend  primarily 
for  large  scale  purchase  and  rehabilitation  and  only  rarely  ■ 
do  they  loan  to  owner-occupants  or  for  single  house  purchases 
by  absentees.   A  typical  commercial  bank  mortgage  by  the 
National  Shawmut  might  cover  10-12  properties  and  be  worth 
$500,000  resulting  in  a  large  investment  figure  for  relatively 
few  mortgage  loans.   In  its  appearance  before  the  SEPAC  Housing 
Committe,  the  First  National  Bank  testified  that  its  approach 
toward  mortgages  "is  probably  different  from  what  you  would 
find  at  a  thrift  institution. . .mortgage  loans  to  individuals 
are  their  bread  and  butter.   This  what  they  do  to  make  money. 
We  have  never  had  a  strong  mortgage  program  for  individuals... 
we  focus  on  shorter  maturities.   We  do  get  into  mortgages 
but  they  tend  to  be  construction  mortgages.   If  you  were 
building  a  shopping  center  or  apartment  house,  we  would  take 
a  construction  mortgage  and  look  for  a  permanent  lender  to 
take  us  out  when  the  'construction  period  was  over." 

WHERE  ARE  THE  OTHER  BANKS? 

If  all  Boston  banks  invested  in  the  South  End  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  assets  which  they  hold,  then 
our  tables  would  show  not  only  more  banks  but  also  a  more 
similar  percentage  distribution  of  investment.   Why  do  some 
of  the  banks  not  pull  their  fair  share?   And  where  are  the 
other  banks? 

The  data  points  out  that  the  amount  of  loans  made  by 
some  banks  exceeded  the  ratio  of  their  assets  in  relation 
to  the  total  assets  of  their  class  of  Boston  banks.   For 
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example,  Suffolk-Franklin  wrote  65%  of  all  of  the  loans 

made  by  mutual  savings  banks.   According  to  the  most  recent 

published  financial  statements  of  May  1975,  Suffolk-Franklin 

was  the  fourth  largest  of  the  Boston  mutual  savings  banks 

and  had  12.3%  of  the  assets  of  these  fourteen  banks.   On 

the  other  hand,  some  banks  have  a  large  proportion  of  the 

Boston-wide  assets,  but  do  not  provide  the  same  proportion 

to  the  South  End.   Provident  Savings  Bank,  the  largest  of 

the  Boston  mutual  savings  banks  with  20%  of  the  assets,  only 

has  5%  of  the  mortgages  in  the  South  End. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  banks  not. investing  in  the  South 

End.  were  expressed  in  interviews  which  the  sub-committee  on 

banking  and  the  SEPAC  staff  held  as  follow-up  to  the  sparsely 

attended  hearing.   These  interviews  were  conducted  during  the 

fall  of  1974.  /^'  '^ 

Sidney  Dunn,  President  of  Volunteer  Co-operative  Bank 
< 
explained  that  over  the  past  30  years  he  feels  that  his  Bank 

has  had  the  greatest  amount  of  loan  activity  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.  They  always  had  a  branch  office  near  the  neighborhood 
and  they  got  to  know  the  people  --  so  they  invested  in  the 
area.   Now  they  do  not  make  as  many  South  End  loans  because 
to  their  thinking  the  prices  are  inflated,  spurred  on  by  a 
fashionable  interest  and  not  a  sound  investment.   He  pursued 
the  issue  of  the  value  of  the  buildings.   He  said  that  the 
value  of  a  building  is  not  only  its  price  tag  and  the  rehabi- 
litation cost,  but  also  the  accumulated  value  of  all  South 
End  buildings,  which  he  called  the  "least  common  denominator." 
If  the  average  value  of  the  buildings  is  low,  then  the  actual 
value  of  individual  buildings  is  lov:ered. 
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The  President  of  the  First  Federal  Savings  Bank,  Mr.  Hale, 
explained  in  an  interview  why  their  Bank  does  not  loan  in  the 
South  End.   He  said  they  make  98%  of  their  loans  by  soliciting 
through  real  estate  offices.   They  usually  go  into  suburban 
areas  where  they  feel  there  is  more  of  a  market  than  the 
inner  city.   Because  they  do  not  actively  pursue  loans  in  the 
South  End,  they  have  little  chance  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  would  loan.   Although  he  did  cite  that  they  do  not 
loan  in  distressed  areas  —  if  more  than  one  half  of  the 
stock  is  not  healthy,  if  speculators  are  in  the  area  —  he 
did  not  specifically  relate  this  approach  to  the  South  End. 
It  is  not  only  the  neighborhood  but  primarily  the  basis  of 
income  and  good  credit  which  determines  whether  they  will 
write  a  mortgage,  he  said.  ^. 

Charlestown  Bank,  the  only  one  with  an  office  in  the 
South  End,  made  4.3%  of  all  South  End  loans  and  6.8%  of  the 
loans  made  by  mutual  savings  banks.   Since  they  have  14.6% 
of  the  assets  of  all  Boston  mutual  savings  banks,  they 
seriously  under-invest  in  the  area.   In  an  interview  with 
Peter  Damon,  a  Vice  President  of  the  Bank,  the  sub-committee 
members  questioned  why  Charlestown  consistently  makes  low 
appraisals  (which  would  result  in  borrowers  not  being  able 
to  purchase  the  property) .   He  responded  that  the  Charlestown 
Bank  is  a  conservative  one.   He  did  not  pursue  whether  or 
not  this  was  the  sole  reason  for  the  lack  of  activity  in  the 
South  End. 

The  record  of  the  hearing  on  lending  practices  clearly 
summarizes  the  interest  of  banks  in  the  South  End.   Out  of 
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'21  banks  and  lending  institutions  invited,  only  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston  came  to  testify. 

There  are  some  characteristics  of  the  South  End  which 
does  not  allow  it  to  readily  lend  itself  to  the  practices 
of  banks.   The  area  still  has  numeroud  lodging  houses  which 
in  general  banks  will  not  mortgage  unless  the  owner  specifies 
that  he  will  convert  to  another  use,  or  the  owner  is  willing 
to  take  a  considerably  lower  loan  to  value  ratio  than  the 
permitted  80%. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  ANALYSIS 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  MORTGAGE  LOANS  BY  NEIGHBORHOOD  AND/OR  CENSUS  TRACT 

Table  4  and  the  accompanying  maps  illustrate  the  distri- 
bution of  mortgage  loans  in  the  South  End  by  neighborhood  and 
census  tract.   In  absolute  terms,  it  is  evident  that  mortgage 
lending  activity  in  the  South  End  over  the  past  five  years 
has  been  concentrated  in  the  northwest  area  -  Census  tracts 

\  ■  ' 

703,  706  and  707.   More  than  half  of  all  the  loans  made  were 

V-  /■/ 
in  this  area  as  well  as  close  to  half  of  all  properties 

mortgaged  and  of  mortgage  dollars  invested.   The  least  amount 

of  mortgage  loans  were  made  in  the  census  tracts  southeast 

of  Massachusetts  Avenue  (804-6)  and  in  the  Bradford  Shawmut 

area. 

Tract  705  which  encompasses  the  Blackstone,  Union  Park 

and  8  Streets  Neighborhoods,  also  had  a  significant  volume 

and  dollar  amount  of  mortgage  loan  activity,  increasing  with 

the  neighborhood's  relative  distance  from  Massachusetts  Avenue. 


RELATIVE  MORTGAGE  ADVANTAGE  OF  NEIGHBORHOODS 

When  analyzed  in  relation  to  the  number  of  existing 
residential  structures,  in  each  area,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  institutional  mortgage  loans  becomes  more 
significant.   Table  5  ranks  the  South  End  census  tracts 
according  to  the  ratio  of  properties  mortgaged  during  1970-1975 
to  the  total  existing  residential  structures  in  the  tract, 
according  to  1974  estimates  (Castle  Square  704  excluded  — 
no  activity) .   By  this  measure,  the  highest  ranking  tracts 
are  710-711  (Worcester  Square)  with  a  ratio  of  50%,  and 
703-706,  the  Northwest  area,  with  a  ratio  of  47.5%.   Tract 
708  (Claremont)  and  705  also  show  a  relatively  favorable 
concentration  of  mortgage  activity.   Tracts  with  the  lowes- 
ratios  are  the  tracts  southeast  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and 
the  Bradford-Shawmut  neighborhood;' 

Along  similar  lines,  Table  6  compares  the  geographical 
distribution  of  mortgage  loans,  properties  mortgaged,  and 
the  total  amount  of  mortgage  money  loaned  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  existing  residential  structures  in  the  South  End. 
In  general,  tracts  703-6,  710-11,  705  and  708  appear  to  have 
more  than  their  "fair  share"  of  loan  activity,  compared 
with  their  share  of  existing  residential  structures.   The 
remaining  tracts  have  less  than  what  might  be  considered 
an  equitable  share.   In  the  last  column,  the  "relative 
mortgage  advantage"  of  each  tract  is  computed,  comparing  the 
weighted  average  of  the  tract's  share  of  loans,  properties 
mortgaged,  and  dollar  loan  amount  with  its  share  of  existing 
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residential  structures.   This  calculation  yields  a  similar 
ranking  of  tracts  to  the  one  shown  in  the  previous  table, 
with  tracts  703-6  and  710-11  having  the  greatest  relative 
advantage  and  tracts  804-6  and  712  showing  the  least. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  MORTGAGE  ADVANTAGE  RELATIVE  TO 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

Table  7  ranks  the  South  End  census  tracts  in  relation 
to  various  socio-economic  characteristics  and  trends.   In 
columns  A  through  E,  the  tracts  are  ranked  according  to 
1970  Census  measures  of  median  family  income,  percent  of 
families  in  the  tract  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more, 
percent  of  white  households,  percent  of  white  and  "other" 
households,  and  percent  of  owner-occupied, units .   Columns 
F  through  J  ranks  the  tracts ' according  to  the  relative 
change  in  these  factors  during  the  period,  1960-1970,  with 

tracts  showing  the  greatest  relative  increase  in  the  charac- 

/  - 

teristic  being  considered  ranking  first. 

A  number  of  significant  observations  can  be  made  by 

v 

comparing  the  mortgage  advantage  of  each  tract  in  relation 
to  the  socio-economic  characteristics  of  each  tract.   The 
tracts  which  have  been  most  favored  by  institutional  lenders, 
tracts  703  and  706  in  the  northwest  area,  rank  highest  in 
the  South  End  in  median  family  income  and  in  the  percentage 
of  families  with  incomes  over  $10,000,  49%.   They  also  show 
the  greatest  percentage  increase  in  both  of  these  income 
measures  during  the  past  decade.   These  tracts  are  predomi- 
nantly white  with  highest  percentage  of  white  households 
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among  South  End  tracts,  84%.   They  have  the  second  highest  ratio  of 
ratio  of  owner-occupancy  and  increase  in  owner-occupancy. 

The  census  tracts  next  in  lending  preference  were  710 
and  711  -  Worcester  Square.   Combined,  they  rank  third  in 
median  family  income,  second  in  the  percentage  of  house- 
holds with  incomes  over  $10,000,  29%,  and  show  the  second 
greatest  increase  in  the  percentage  of  higher-income  families. 
They  also  have  the  second  largest  concentration  of  white 
households,  still  a  significant  majority  of  75%,  although 
these  tracts  did  lose  a  proportion  of  white  families  during 
the  1960-70  decade.   These  tracts  have  a  relatively  low 
owner-occupancy  ratio  and  show  the  greatest  relative  decline 
in  owner-occupancy  during  the  last  decade. 

Tract  '705  also  ranked  relatively  high  in  mortgage 
advantage  but  as  noted  previously,  a  high  proportion  of 
mortgage  activity  in  this  area  occurred  in  the  8  Street 
neighborhood,  farthest  away  from  Massachusetts  Avenue.   This 
tract  ranked  second  in  median  family  income  and  in  the  percen- 
tage  increase  in  median  family  income  from  1960  to  1970,  88%. 
It  ranked  third  in  the  percentage  of  white  households,  63%, 
and  had  the  lowest  proportion  of  black  households  of  any 
tract  in  the  South  End,  7%.   While  notable  shifts  occurred 
in  racial  composition  in  this  tract  during  the  1960's,  with 
white  households  declining  by  22%,  there  was  a  considerable 
influx  of  households  in  the  "other"  category  giving  the 
tract  an  overall  increase  of  5%  in  the  proportion  of  non-black 
households.   This  was  the  second  largest  percentage  increase 
in  non-black  households  in  the  South  End.   In  terms  of 
ownership,  the  tract  ranked  third  in  both  its  1970  owner- 
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occupancy  ratio  and  in  the  increase  in  the  percent  of 
owner-occupied  units. 

Tract  708,  the  Claremont  neighborhood,  ranks  fourth  in 
relative  mortgage  advantage.   It  ranks  relatively  low  in 
terms  of  family  income  characteristics  and  income  trends. 
And  it  ranks  fourth  in  owner-occupancy  and  in  the  increase 
of  owner-occupancy.   This  tract  is  also  the  only  predominantly 
black  tract,  84%  black,  that  might  be  considered  a  somewhat 
preferred  mortgage  lending  area.   It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  this  tract  is  the  only  one  in  the  South  End  which 
experienced  a  relative  gain  in  the  percentage  of  white 
households  between  1960  and  1970,  plus  5%. 

For  comparison,  Tract  707,  the  Cosmopolitan  area,  is 

i 

interesting.   It  ranks  fifth  and  is  thus  relatively  unpre- 
f erred  by  lenders.   It  ranks  fourth  in  median  family  income, 
fourth  in  the  proportion  of  families  with  incomes  over 
$10,000,  and  third  in  the  increase  among  these  measures 
over  the  last  decade.   But  it  had  the  highest  owner-occupancy 
ratio  ;in  the  South  End,  31%,  and  it  showed  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  owner  occupied  units  during 
the  past  decade,  plus  17%.   This  tract  is  75%  black,  showing 
a  lower  concentration  of  black  families  than  the  Caremont 
neighborhood,  but  in  contrast  to  Claremont,  it  has  shown  a 
relative  gain  in  black  population  over  the  past  decade. 
The  percentage  of  white  and  other  households  in  the  tract 
declined  by  6%. 
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Overall,  the  study  showed  that  three  of  the  four  areas 
which  are  most  favored  by  institutional  mortgage  lenders  are 
those  with  the  highest  median  family  incomes,  the  highest 
proportion  of  families  with  incomes  over  $10,000,  and/or 
the  largest  percentage  increases  in  those  characteristics. 
Related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  these  tracts  are  also  the 
only  predominantly  white  tracts  in  the  South  End,  and,  in 
the  one  tract  where  white  families  consitute  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  households,  the  proportion  of  black  households 
in  the  tract  is  declining.  -, 

The  single  preferred  tract  which  does  not  have  comparable 
status  in  terms  of  income  and  which  is  predominantly  black 
in  racial  composition  has  also  experienced  a  relative  decline 
in  black  population.   By  contrast,  a  neighborhood  which  ranks 
relatively  high  in  income  status  but  which  is  gaining  in 
relative  black  population,  is  less  favored  by  mortgage  lenders. 

Homeownership  characteristics  appear  to  have  little 
significance  in  relation  to  lending  preferences,  since  the 
tract  with  one  of  the  lowest  owner-occupancy  ratios  and  the 
greatest  decline  in  homeownership  ranks  second  in  relative 
mortgage  advantage  and  the  tract  which  ranks  first  in  these 
characteristics  is  relatively  less  favored  for  lending. 

The  analysis  of  the  neighborhoods  least  favored  for 
mortgage  lending  generally  demonstrated  the  same  correlations. 
Tract  712  has  the  lowest  median  family  income  and,  although 
46%  of  its  households  are  white,  it  has  experienced  the 
greatest  relative  loss  of  v/hite  and  other  households  during 
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the  last  decade,  minus  20%.*   Thus  it  had  the  greatest 
relative  gain  in  blacks.   In  contrast  to  tracts  710  and 

711  which  also  experienced  a  relative  gains  in  black  popu- 
lation, this  tract  is  now  predominantly  black.   Tracts  804-6 
rank  next  to  the  bottom  in  income  characteristics,  although 
their  median  family  income  is  increasing.   These  tracts 

were  93%  black  in  1970  and  gained  substantially  in  percentage 
of  black  population  during  the  last  decade.   While  tract 

712  ranks  very  low  in  homeownership  characteristics,  804-6 

rank  relatively  higher  —  fifth  —  in  both  owner-occupancy 

ratios  and  in  percentage  increase  in  owner-occupancy  than 

might  be  suggested  by  their  unfavored. status  as  mortgage 

market  for  lenders. 

"'-'---.  '> 
SUFFOLK-FRANKLIN  SAVINGS  BANK 

■  \ 
Because  of  the  heavy  involvement  of  the  Suffolk-Franklin 

Savings  Bank  in  the  South  End,  the  study  paid  particular 
attention  to  transactions  occurring  through  financing  by 
this  institution^   Tables  8  and  9  examine  in  more  detail 
the  geographical  distribution  of  mortgage  loans  in  the  area 
made  by  the  Suffolk-Franklin.   From  1970  to  1975,  Suffolk- 
Franklin  made  349  loans  of  which  the  study  was  able  to  place 
343  by  census  tract.   Half  of  these  were  made  to  owner  in 
tracts  703  and  706,  predominantly  white,  middle-income  tracts 


*  Inclusion  of  the  Cathedral  project  distorts  the  socio- 
economic picture  of  this  tract. 

#  Suffolk-Franklin  mortgage  activity  is  analyzed  in  this 
section  in  terms  of  loans  grante- ,  rather  than  properties 
mortgaged.   Yet  since  all  but  two  of  SF ' s  loans  in  the 
South  End  covered  only  one  property,  loans  are  equivalent 
to  properties  mortgaged. 


in  the  northwest  part  of  the  South  End.   Tract  705,  the 
Blackstone-Union  Park-8  Streets  Neighborhoods  —  and  tract  708  — 
the  Claremont  neighborhood  —  also  received  a  relatively- 
high  number  and  proportion  of  Suffolk-Franklin  loans. 

Two  areas  represented  by  Tracts  804-5-6  southeast  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  tract  712,  the  Bradford-Shawmut 
neighborhood,  received  absolutely  no  mortgage  loans  from 
Suffolk-Franklin  during  this  period.   As  noted  before,  these 
are  the  lowest  income  areas  of  the  South  End  which  have 
respectively  the  highest  concentration  of  black  families  and 
the  greatest  relative  increase  of  blacks  during  the  last 
decade.   Tract  707,  the  Cosmopolitan  neighborhood,  with  the 
highest  homeowner ship  ratio  in  the  South  End,  received  a 
very  small ■ proportion  of  Suffolk-Franklin  loans,  5%.   The 
Worcester  Square  area  also  received  a  low  proportion,  2.9%, 
over  the  f ive-year^.period. 

The  survey  turned  up  a  pattern  indicating  a  shift  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  Suffolk-Franklin  loans 
during  the  time  period  studied.   The  proportion  of  loans 
going  to  tracts  703  and  706  has  declined  from  60.5%  in 
1970  to  35.4%  in  1974,  although  these  tracts  still  receive 
the  highest  proportion  of  Suffolk-Franklin  loans.   The 
Cosmopolitan  neighborhood's  share  also  declined  significantly 
from  9.3%  to  3.6%.   In  comparison,  tracts  708  and  705,  two 
areas  which  have  been  distinguished  for  their  gain  in  the 
percentage  of  non-black  population  over  the  past  decade, 
showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  percentage  of  Suffolk- 


Franklin  mortgages.  Tract  709  showed  a  substantial  gain, 
but  the  proportion  of  loans  received  by  this  area  in  19  74 
is  still  significantly  less  than  the  proportions  received 
by  the  two  tracts  mentioned  above. 

Obviously  the  lending  practices  of  this  single  institu- 
tion, the  Suffolk-Franklin,  have  had  a  real  impact  on  the 
South  End  housing  market.   Table  10  illustrates  that  in 
five  out  of  eight  tracts  or  tract-combinations  which 
constitute  the  South  End,  Suffolk-Franklin  made  roughly  one 
third  or  more  of  all  the  mortgage  loans  over  the  past  five 
years.   In  1974,  70%  of  all  the  loans  made  in  one  tract, 
705,  were  made  by  the  Suffolk-Franklin. 

Looking  at  the  distribution  of  Suffolk-Franklin  loans 
in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  existing  residential 
structures  (Table  11) ,  it  is  clear  that  tracts  703  and  706 
are  the  most  preferred  lending  areas  for  Suffolk-Franklin. 
Tract  708,  the  Claremoht  neighborhood,  and  tract  705  are 
also  highly  desirable  and  are  somewhat  preferable  to  Suffolk- 
Franklin  than  they  are  to  institutional  mortgage  lenders 
generally.   This  finding  may  be  significant  given  the  relative 
increase  in  white  or  other  non-black  population  in  these 
tracts.   Yet  tract  709,  a  relatively  low-income  and  predomi- 
nantly black  area  with  an  increasing  racial  concentration 
and  low  owner-occupancy  ratio,  seems  to  be  more  attractive 
to  Suffolk  Franklin  for  investment  than  it  is  to  other 
lenders. 


The  apparent  discrimination  among  mortgage  lenders 
toward  the  Cosmopolitan  area  is  consistent  with  the  Suffolk- 
Franklin  as  well.   Although  the  Cosmopolitan  area  ranks 
higher  than  tracts  708  and  709  in  1970  income  characteristics, 
in  the  percentage  increases  in  income  within  the  South  End, 
and  has  the  highest  homeowner ship  ratio  in  the  South  End,  it 
ranks  only  fifth  in  Suffolk-Franklin  lending  activity.   Also 
of  note  is  the  relative  unfavorable  status  of  Worcester 
Square  with  Suffolk-Franklin,  an  area  which  seems  to  be  more 
favored  by  other  lenders.   This  may  in  part  reflect  the  low 
homeownership  ratio  in  this  area  and  the  predominance  of 
multiple  property  mortgages  held  by  absentee  owners  which 
differs  from  the  single  property  pattern  of  most  Suffolk- 
Franklin  loans. 

Finally,  the  tracts  southeast  of  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  in  the  Bradf ord-Shawmut  neighborhood  are  apparently  even 
less  favored  by  Suffolk-Franklin  than  by  other  South  End 
lenders  given  the  total  absence  of  Suffolk-Franklin  financ- 
ing in  these  areas  over  the  past  five  years. 
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MAJOR  FINDINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
ON  THE 
AVAILABILITY  OF  MORTGAGE  FINANCING  AND  LENDING  PRACTICES  IN 

THE  SOUTH  END 

Over  the  past  five  years,  private  lending  institutions 
have  made  876  loans  for  the  purchase  and/or  rehabilita- 
tion of  more  than  1,066  existing  properties  in  the  South 
End.   More  than  $37  million  in  mortgage  funds  have  been 
invested  in  South  End  residential  properties  by  these 
institutions.  /• '      \\ 

-   •  Savings  banks  are  by  far  the  most. active  lending  insti- 
tutions in  this  segment  of  the  mortgage  market  accounting 
for  64%  of  the  loans  made,  60%  of  the  properties  mort- 
gaged, and  54%  of  the  dollar  mortgage  investment.   The 
share  of  the  mortgage  market  attributable  to  savings 
banks  tends  to  decline  in  tight  money  periods,  with  some 
of  the  slack  being  picked  up  by  commercial  banks. 

The  Suffolk-Franklin  Savings  Bank  is  by  far  the  most 
active  private  lending  institution  in  the  South  End. 
Suffolk  Franklin  accounted  for  4  0%  of  the  loans,  one- 
third  of  all  mortgaged  properties,  and  one-quarter 
of  the  total  dollar  mortgage  investment.   Other  banks 
with  significant  roles  although  much  smaller  in  magnitude 
were  the  Workingmen's  Cooperative,  Volunteer  Cooperative, 
and  the  Home  Savings  Bank. 


More  than  half  of  all  existing  South  End  properties 
which  received  mortgages  over  the  past  five  years  are 
concentrated  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  area.   When 
the  distribution  of  loans  is  compared  to  the  number  of 
existing  residential  structures  in  each  neighborhood, 
the  Ellis,  Frani,  and  Pilot  Block  neighborhoods  appear 
to  be  more  favored  by  lenders  than  other  areas  of  the 
South  End. 

The  least  preferred  areas  are  the  United  Neighbors- 
Lower  Roxbury,  the  Lenox-Camden  area  southeast  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  the  Bradford-Shawmut  neigh- 
borhood. 
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Institutional  mortgage  lenders  over  the  past  five  years 
have  given  relative  preference  to  neighborhoods  in 
the  South  End  which  have  the  highest  incomes,  the 
greatest  percentage  increase  in  incomes,  and  which  are 
predominantly  white  or  are  becoming  increasingly  white 
in  racial  composition.   These  neighborhoods  include  the 
Ellis,  Frani  and  Pilot  Block  neighborhoods  in  the  north- 
west and  the  Worcester  Square  neighborhoods  in  the 
southeast. 

The  favorable  mortgage  status  of  these  neighborhoods 
is  a  basic  factor  in  influencing  social,  economic,  and 
racial  shifts  in  the  South  End.   In  contrast,  neighbor- 
hoods which  have  been  least  preferred  for  mortgage 
investment,  are  those  which  are  predominantly  black  or 
are  becoming  increasingly  black,  and  have  lower  income 
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people.   There  is  some  evidence  of  racial  discrimination 
among  lenders  toward  the  Cosmopolitan  area  since  it  has 
a  relatively  high  income  population  and  the  highest 
homeownership  ratio  in  the  South  End,  yet  is  predominantly 
black.   In  fact,  the  continued  viability  of  this 
neighborhood  could  be  threatened  by  this  negative  view 
displayed  by  the  lenders  through  their  relative  lack 
of  investment. 

Suffolk-Franklin,  the  major  South  End  lender,  has  con- 
centrated its  funds  to  a  greater  extent  than  other 
lenders  in  preferred  areas  such  as  Ellis,  Frani  and 
Pilot  Block.   At  the  same  time  the  Cosmopolitan  area 
has  received  less  than  an  equitable  share  of  loans  from 
Suffolk-Franklin  with  regard  to  the  number  of  residential 
structures  in -the  Cosmopolitan  area.   Suffolk-Franklin 
has  completely  ignored  neighborhoods  southeast  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  the  Bradf ord-Shawmut  area  over 
the  past  five  years. 

Though  parts  of  the  South  End,  certain  streets,  squares 
and  even  neighborhoods,  have  been  relatively  revitalized 
and  re-cycled  through  this  mortgage  loan  activity,  this 
effort  has  been  selective  and  dictated  by  the  market 
place  and  the  ability  of  borrowers  to  repay  loans. 
The  effect  has  been  to  revitalize  and  recycle  limited 
areas  of  the  South  End  while  the  rest  of  the  area, 
particularly  those  areas  where  incomes  are  lower  and 
non-white  people  seem  to  predominate,  have  been  allowed 
to  continue  the  downward  spiral  of  deterioration. 
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MORTGAGE  LENDING  ACTIVITY  BY 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTION  1970-1975 


%  of 

#  Props 

All  SE 

#  Loans 

Mtged 

$ 

Mtge  Amt 

Loans 

Savings  Banks 

Suffolk-Franklin 

349 

351 

$ 

8,984,300 

39.8% 

Home 

41 

62 

4,005,100 

4.7 

Dorchester 

39 

41 

1,619,200 

4.5 

Charlestown 

38 

41 

831,250 

4.3 

Provident 

29 

29 

1,007,450 

3.3 

Boston  S. 

18 

19 

603,450 

2.1 

Union  Warren 

17 

17 

564,900 

1.9 

So.  Boston 

8 

8 

213,940 

.9 

Brighton  S* 

7 

26 

1,151,000 

1.8 

Other  (less  than 

,-^> 

5  loans) 

15 

39 

1,169,100 

1.7 

561 

633. 

$20,149,690 

64.0% 

Cooperatives 

> 

Workingmen1 s 

76 

86 

'      $ 

3,335,900 

8.7% 

Volunteer 

43 

43 

861,200 

4.9 

Haymarket 

6 

.  7 

147,500 

.7 

Other 

12 

12 

183,975 

1.4 

137 

148 

$ 

4,528,575 

15.6% 

Savings  &  Loans 

Homeowner ' s  Fed 

21 

26 

$ 

998,100 

2.4% 

Other 

10 

10 

384  ,500 

1.1 

31 
28 

36 

33 

$ 

1,382,600 

3.5% 

Credit  Unions 

$ 

387,150 

3.2% 

Commercial 

Shawmut 

25 

71 

$ 

3,171,600 

2.9% 

1st  Nat.  Bank 

of  Boston 

17 

32 

1,827,352 

1.9 

N.E.  Merchants 

6 

9  + 

589,700 

.7 

Cambridge  Trust 

10 

10 

272,950 

1.1 

U.S.  Trust  Co. 

5 

9 

530,000 

.6 

Other 

20 

40 

2,663,746 

2.3 

83 

171 

$ 

9,055,348 

9.5% 

Now  merged  with  Charlestown  Savings  Bank 


Ztt-fel 


Insurance  Co ' s 

John  Hancock 
Other 


#   Loans 


5 

1 


Mtge    &   Finance   Co' s  28 


#  Props 

Mtged 

$ 

Mtge  Amt 

%  of 
All  SE 
Loans 

7 

1 

$ 

237,800 
10,000 

.6% 
.1 

8 

$ 

247,800 

.7% 

29 

$ 

1,379,021 

J  •  ^-  "6 

Other 


<r8 


$        -335,00  0 


.2% 


TOTAL 


)    ' 


87.6- 


\ 


\ 


1,066 


■/ 


$37,465,184  99. 9! 


DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  MAJOR  SOUTH  END 
MORTGAGE  LENDERS  1970-1975 


A.   SUFFOLK-FRANKLIN 


%  of 

S.E. 

# 

%  of  SE 

%  of-  SE 

# 

Loans 

Prop ' s 

Props  Mtged 

Mortgage 

Mtge  Amt 

Loans 
43 

in  Yr 
40.6% 

Mtged 
43 

in  Year 

Amount 
$   752,300 

in  Year 

1970 

39.1% 

29.9% 

1971 

81 

43.8 

81 

34.0 

1,883,650 

53.9 

1972 

112 

41.9 

114 

35.1 

3,011,150 

31.7 

1973 

84 

36.1 

84 

28.3 

2,481,900 

21.9 

1974 

29 

34.1 

29 

30.2 

855,300 

24.1 

Total 

349 

RKINGMEN 

39.8% 

351 

32.9% 

$8,984,300 

24.2% 

B.   WO 

•s  COOP. 

1970 

2 

1.9% 

2 

1.8% 

$    39,000 

1.5% 

1971 

15 

8.1 

15 

6.3 

463,100 

4.9 

1972 

28 

10.5 

33 

10.2 

1,284,000 

12.2 

1973 

24 

10.3 

29 

9.8  /•' 

1,112,800 

9.8 

1974 

7 

8.2 

7 

7.3 

437,000 

12.3 

Total 

76 

LUNTEER  ( 

8.7% 

86 

8.1% 

$3,335,900 

9.0% 

c.  VO 

:oop 

1970 

7 

6.6% 

1 

6.4% 

$    95,800 

3.8% 

1971 

17 

9.2 

17 ; 

'1 . 1 

398,600 

4.2 

1972 

8 

3.0 

8 

2.5 

165,500 

1.6 

1973 

7 

3.0 

7   v 

2.4 

128,800 

1.1 

1974 

4 

4.7 

4 

4.2 

72,500 

2.1 

43 
ME  SAVIN( 

4.9% 

43 

4.0%   ' 

$   861,200 

2.3% 

D.   HO 

IS 

1970 

- 

.0% 

— 

.0% 



.0% 

1971 

1 

.5 

9 

3.8 

$   550,000 

5.8 

1972 

13 

4.9 

15 

4.6 

1,061,000 

10.1 

1973 

19 

8.2 

28 

9.4 

1,793,700 

15.8 

1974 

8 

9.4 

10 

10.4 

600,400 

16.9 

41 
RCHESTER 

4.7% 

62 

5.8% 

$4,005,100 

10.8% 

E.   DO 

SAVINGS 

1970 

1 

.9% 

1 

.9% 

$    78,000 

3.1% 

1971 

11 

5.9 

11 

4.6 

377,500 

4.0 

1972 

16 

6.0 

18 

5.5 

653,600 

6.2 

1973 

11 

4.7 

11 

3.7 

510,100 

4.5 

1974 

39 

- 

41 

- 

-- 

- 

4.5% 

3.8% 

$1,619,200 

4.4% 

JJ^3 


F.       CHARLES TOWN 


%  of 

S.E. 

# 

%  of  SE 

%  of  SE 

# 

Loans 

Prop ' s 

Props  Mtged 

Mortgage 

Mtge  Amt 

Loans 
3 

in  Yr 

Z.Ob 

Mtged 
3 

in  Year 

$ 

Amount 
31,000 

in  Year 

1970 

2.7% 

1.2% 

1971 

7 

3.8 

10 

4.2 

135,950 

1.4 

1972 

14 

5.2 

14 

4.3 

383,600 

3.6 

1973 

10 

4.3 

10 

3.4 

192,450 

1.7 

1974 

4 

4.7 

4 

4  .  2   ,.'-> 

88,250 

2.5 

38 

4.3% 

41 

3 .  8  -6 

$ 

831,250 

<L  „  A  "6 

r- 


>> 


< 


\ 


•    SJ 


H  -  44 

7?V6ce  <f 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  MORTGAGE  LOANS 
BY  NEIGHBORHOOD  &  CENSUS  TRACT 
1970  -  1975 


#  of 


Neighborhood  Census  Tract 


1 
3 


)   703-6 
) 


Total 


707 


708 


5 

804, 

5,  6 

6 
7 
8 

) 
) 
) 

709 

9 
10 
11 

) 
) 
) 

705 

12 

14 

) 
) 

712 

13 

710, 

711 

TOTAL 


#  of 
Mtge  Loans 

295 
81 

376 

Properties 

Mortgaged 

314 

84 

398 

65 
119 

22 

2 
25 
61+ 

88  + 

64 
75 
90 

229 

4 
6 

125 
1,056 

#  Amount  of 
Mortgage  Loans 

$10,754,553 
3,264,420 

$14,018,973 

46 

$ 

2,124,866 

103 

$ 

2,569,075 

14 

$ 

1,071,150 

2 

17. 
51 

<  70  . 

$ 
$ 

16,000 

684,300 

1,732,272 

2,432,572 

50 
61 
77 

188 

$ 
$ 

2,740,012 
3,252,149 
3,821,000 

9,813,161 

1 
5 

$ 
$ 

50,000 
272,900 

322,900 

57 

$ 

4,633,040 

860 

$36,985,737 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MORTGAGE  LOANS  IN  RELATION 
TO  EXISTING  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES 


Tract 

#  of  Existing 
Residential  2 
Structures 

# 
Properties 

Mortgages 

Mortgaged 
Properties  per 
Res.  Structure 

1. 

710,  711 

250 

125 

.500 

2. 

"  703,  706 

837 

398 

.475 

3. 

708 

308 

119 

.386 

4. 

705 

652 

229 

.351 

5. 

707 

235 

65 

.277 

6. 

709 

365 

88+ 

.241 

7. 

712 

85 

10     /? 

.118 

8. 

804,  5,  6 

215 

22  .-<■;'- 

.102 

TOTAL 

2,947 

1,056 

.358 

"lk(JU  & 


RELATIVE  MORTGAGE  ADVANTAGE  OF  SOUTH  END  CENSUS  TRACTS 


703, 

# 
706 

of  Existing 
SE  Res    , 
Structures 

28.4% 

%\of  All 

Mtge  Loans 

Made 

%  Of  All 
Properties 

Mtged 

37.7% 

%  of 
Total  Amt 
Loaned 

37.9% 

Relative 

Mortgage 
Advantage 

1. 

43.7% 

1.40 

2. 

710, 

711 

8.5 

6.6 

11.8 

12.5 

1.21 

3. 

705 

22.1 

21.9 

21.7 

26.5 

1.06 

4. 

708 

10.5 

12.0 

11.3 

6.9 

.96 

5. 

707 

8.0 

5.3 

6.2 

5.7 

•  .72 

6. 

709 

12.4 

8.1 

8.3 

6.6 

.62 

7. 

804, 

5,  6 

7.3 

1.6 

2.1 

2.9 

.30 

8. 

712 

• 

2.9 

] 

.7 

.9 

.9 

.29 

100.  % 

LOO.  % 

100.  % 

100.  % 

£ 

-  (&&  Q& 

'/ft&LG     "? 

] 

RANKING  OF 

SOUTH 

END  TRACTS 

BY 

SOCIO- 

-ECONOMIC  ADVANTAGE 

R 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

A 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970  • 

N 

Median  Family 

%  Families  ' 

w/ 

%  White 

%  White 

K 

Income 

$10,000+ 
703-6 

Income 
49% 

•  HH? 

>W 

Other  HH 

1) 

703-6 

$9650 

703-6   84? 

705     93% 

2) 

705 

6756 

710-11 

29 

710-11  75 

w 

703-6   88 

3) 

710-11 

6714 

705 

26 

705     63 

w 

710-11  82 

4) 

707 

6571 

707 

25 

712     46 

w 

712     51 

5) 

708 

5824 

708 

24 

707     34 

707     35 

6) 

709 

5469 

712 

18 

709  :•   19 

709     22 

7) 

804-5-6 

4966 

709 

15 

708     13 

708     16 

8) 

712 

4500 

804-5-6 

12 

804-5-6  5 

804-5-6  7 

1) 

2) 
3) 
4) 

5) 
6) 
7) 
8) 


%  Inc. in 
Median  Family 
Income  1960-70 


(.1960-70) 
Inc. in  %  - . 
of  Families  w/ 
$10,000+  Income 


H. 
(1960-70) 
Increase  in 
%  of  White 

HH 


I. 
(1960-70) 
Increase  in 
%  of  White 
&  Other  HH 


1) 

703-6 

+157% 

703-6 

+  43% 

708      +5% 

708 

+  6% 

2) 

705 

+  88 

710-11 

24% 

707      -5 

705 

+  5 

3) 

707 

+  65 

707  ) 

19% 

703-6    -6 

703-6 

+  2 

4) 

804-5-6 

+  61 

708  ) 

19 

709      -9 

707 

-6 

5) 

708 

+  53 

705 

17 

804-5-6  -12 

709 

-8 

6) 

710-11 

+  51 

712 

16 

712      -17 

804-5-6 

-11 

7) 

712 

+  42 

709 

13 

710-11   -19 

710-11 

-14 

8) 

709 

+41 

804-5-6 

9 

705      -22 

712 

-20 

E. 
1970  % 
Owner-Occ  Units 

J. 
1960-70  Inc. 

in  %/00  Units 

707 
703-6 
705 
708 

804-5-6 
710-11 
709 
712 


31% 
24 
16 
13 

6 
5 
5 
2 


707 
703-6 
705 
708 

804-5-6 
709 
712 
710-11 


+  17% 
+  14 

+  6 

+  3 

-2 
-3 
-3 
-5 


NO.  OF  SUFFOLK-FRANKLIN  MORTGAGE  LOANS  BY  CENSUS  TRACT  * 


Tract 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Total 


703,706 

26 

46 

47 

43 

10 

172 

707 

4 

1 

8 

3 

1 

17 

708 

6 

13 

20 

9 

7 

55 

804,5,6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

0 

7  09. 

1 

4 

12 

8 

4 

29 

705 

5 

15 

20 

14 

6 

60 

712 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

0 

710,711 

1 

1 

4 

4 

- 

10 

Total 


43 


80 


111 


81 


28 


343 


SUFFOLK-FRANKLIN  MORTGAGE  LOANS  IN  TRACT  AS  %  OF  ALL  SF  MORTGAGE  LOANS 


IN  SOUTH  END  * 


703,706 

707 

708 

804,5,6 

709 

705 

712 

710,711 

Total 


(43)  60.5% 
9.3 
14.0 

2.3 
11.6 

2.3 

100.0% 


(80)57.5% 
1.3 
16.3 

5.0 
18.8 

y& " 

100. 2\ 


(111)42.3% 
7.2 
18.0 

yf-      10.8 
18.0 

3.6 

99.9% 


(81)53.'1% 
3>.7 
11.1 

9.9 
17.3 

4.9 

100.0% 


(28)35.7%  (343)50.1% 


3.6 
25.0 

14.3 
21.4 


100.  0! 


5.0 

16.0 

0 

8.5 

17.5 

0 

2.9 

100.0% 


SUFFOLK-FRANKLIN  LOANS  IN  TRACT  AS  %  OF  ALL  MORTGAGE  LOANS  IN  TRACT 


703,706 

707 

708 

804,5,6 

709 

705 

712 

710,711 

Total 


(40)65.0% 
(7)57.1 

(16)37.5 
(4)   0 
(5)20.0 

(29)17.2 
(1)   0 
(4)25.0% 


(89)51.7% 

(8)12.5 
(22)59.1 

(1)  0 
(11)36.4 
(41)36.6 

(2)  0 
(10)10% 


(121)38.8% 
(20)40.0% 
(33)60.6 

(3)   0 
(21)57.1 
(39)51.3 

(1)   0 
(21)19% 


(90)47.8? 
(9)33.  V- 
(22)40.9 

(4)  0 
(22)36.4 
(59)23.7 

(2)   0 
(20)20% 


(36)27.8% 

(3)33.3% 

(10)70, 

(2) 
(11)36, 
(21)28, 

(0)  0 

(1)  0 


0 
0 
4 
6 


(376)45.6 
(47)36.2 

(103)53.4 
(14)   0 

(70)  41.4 

(189)31.7 
(6)  0 
(56)17.9 


(106)40.6%  (184)43.5%   (259)42.9%  (228)35.5%  (84)33.3%    (861)39.8 


♦Excludes  loans  which  could  not  be  identified  by  neighborhood. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUFFOLK-FRANKLIN  MORTGAGE  LOANS  IN  RELATION  TO 

EXISTING  RESIDENTIAL  STRUCTURES 


Tract 

703,6 
708 
705 
709 

707 

710,11 
712 
804,5,6 

Total 


No.  Existing 
Residential  Structures 

837 
308 
652 
365 

235 

250 

85 

215 

2947* 


(1970-5) 

No.SF 

SF  Mortgage  Loans 

Mortgage 

Loans 

per  Res.  Structure 

172 

.205 

55 

.180 

60 

.092 

29 

.079 

.  17 

.072 

10 

.040 

0 

0 

0 

0 

343 


*1974  BRA  estimate.   Excludes  new  construction, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  LENDING  PRACTICES 

Our  recommendations  are  concerned  with  how  to  get  banks 
to  loan  on  South  End  properties  which  have  not  been  rehabili- 
tated as  well  as  those  that  have  been,  and  how  to  get  banks 
to  loan  to  minority  groups  and  to  marginal  homeowners.   For 
any  gains  that  a  property  owner  receives  we  strongly  encourage 
the  passing  on  of  some  benefits  to  the  tenants  or  the  using 
of  Section  ' 8'  funds. 

We  have  preferences  as  to  whom  and  where  loans  should  be 
made.   Each  recommendation  carries  with  it  these  priorities  and 
desires  for  bank  responsibilities.   Preference  is  for  owner 
occupants  and  for  South  End  residents  instead  of  absentee  devel- 
opers and  speculators.   Special  attention  needs  to  be  given  to 
oversee  that  bank  practices  do  not  discriminate  on  the  grounds 
of  geographic,  racial  or  sexual  bases.   Included  as  a  form  of 
discrimination  is  the  attitude  of  the  banks  that  an  area  is  not 
an  appropriate  risk  because  of  its  poor  cosmetic  appearances, 
which  are  the  responsibility  of  the  City  not  the  individual  prop- 
erty owners.   Also  included  is  the  responsibility  of  banks  to  lend 
in  areas  which  are  serviced  by  public  transportation  but  not  in  the 
suburban  areas  which  do  not  partake/or  encourage  mass  transit. 
Nor  should  banks  base  an  appraisal  of  a  building  on  the  factor  of 
parking  facilities.    Special  attention,  in  the  form  of  special 
programs,  needs  to  be  given  to  the  property  owners  who  are  of 
marginal  income  and  those  who  are  having  difficulty  maintaining 
ownership  of  their  home  due  to  rising  taxes  and  code  performance. 

To  these  ends  we  suggest  the  following  course  of  action. 
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FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

-I—  ■ 

1)  Current  secondary  mortgage  programs  lend  themselves  to 

new  construction  but  not  the  rehabilitation  or  purchase  of 
existing  housing.   We  recommend  that  the  programs  be  expanded  to 
include  existing  housing  or  that  another  secondary  mortgage  market 
be  initiated  in  order  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  existing  housing. 
Current  housing  programs  are  geared  towards  the  construction  of  new 
housing.  „A_gain  we  recommend  that  some  of  these  funds  be  directed 
toward  existing  housing. 

2)  That  the  monies  for  the  312  program  be  continued, 
but  that  the  program  be  changed  to'  direct  attention  to  exist- 
ing South  End  residents  of  low  and. moderate  income  and  to 
incorporate  reasonable  levels  and  processes  of  rehabilitation. 

.-- "         -."> 

3)  That  the  Federal  Government  explore  possibilities 

and  enact  a  program  for  subsidies  which  would  write  down 
interest  and/or'  principal  payments.  Either  the  borrower 
would  return  the  money  when  able  or  it  would  be  a  grant. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

1)  We  call  upon  the  state  Banking  Commission  to  enforce 
existing  regulations  and  to  consider  guidelines  which  would 
assist  the  previously  neglected  consumer  rights,  such  as  dis- 
closure of  where  banks  make  loans  in  relationship  to  where  their 
depositors  reside.   We  also  call  upon  the  State  anti-discriminatory 
regulatory  agencies  to  enforce  regulations  covering  discrimination. 

2)  We  recommend  that  no  state  agency,  the  Bank  Commissioner 
or  the  FDIC  discriminate  against  the  South  End  through  the  pro- 
cess of  determining  a  bank  which  lent  in  the  South  End  to  be  unsound, 


3)   Forthcoming  will  be  a  recommendation  concerning  the 
adaptation  of  the  new  MNFNHA  policies   to  make  the  progr; 


ram 


work  for  the  South  End. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

There  needs  to  be  coordination  on  the  city  level  between 
the  enforcing  of  housing  standards  and  the  housing  of  South 
End  residents.   This  continual  theme  of  the  conflict  between 
people  and  properties  has  a  variation  sensitive  to  the 
banking  interests.   The  City  can  assist  in  the  process  of 
upgrading  housing  stock  for  the  current  residents. 

•  1)   When  properties  with  code  violations  necessitate 
the  foreclosing  or  involuntary  selling  of  property,  the  City 
should  make  the  repairs  of  absolute  necessity  (per  order  and 
direction  of  the  Building  Department)  and  place  a  lien  on 
the  house.   At  such  time  when  the  owner  can  refinance  the 
property,  afford  to  pay  back  the  City  or  wishes  to  sell  the 

property,  the  City  will  collect  on  its  debt. 

2)   That  the  City  establish  a  resource  pool  for  con- 
tractors.  This  is  to  provide  marginal  homeowners  an  opportunity 
to  rehabilitate  a  home  on  the  grounds  that  the  adventure  is 
financially  sound.   It  would  finance  the  purchase  and  rehabi- 
litation of  houses  on  the  competency  of  the  architects  and 
contractors.   The  program  should  incorporate  "sweat  equity" 
for  painting  and  other  cosmetics  as  well  as  areas  where  the 
owner  has  a  proven  ability.   This  program  would  also  provide 
an  advantage  to  small  contractors  and/or  new-to-the-f ield 
contractors  needing  to  prove  themselves. 
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We  recommend  that  City  policy  permit  bank  or  financial  institu- 
tions a  121A  tax  status  only  if  the  institution  pledges  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  their  assets  to  loans  in  Boston  neighborhoods, 
This  can  exclude  no  section  of  the  City  and  will  permit  no  act 
of  discrimination.   The  priority  of  mortgagees  is  first  to  owner 
occupants  and  then  to  owners  of  responsibly  managed  properties. 

LOCAL  BANKING  PRACTICES 

We  recommend  that  a  popular  issue  be  made  of  our  com- 
munity's preferences  for  lending  practices.   We  want  banks 
to  invest  and  we  feel  that  the  record  of  Suffolk-Franklin  in 
having  lent  in  the  South  End  is  "'demonstrative  of  the  South 
End  being  a  prudent  area  in  which  to  make  loans.   Although 
we  are  aware  that  an  urban  area  might  not  have  all  of  the 
political  and  monetary  advantages  of  suburbia,  we  do  feel 
that  the  area  is  of.  marginal  risk  for  all  banks.   And  we  want 
banks  to  lend"  in  our  neighborhood  so  that  we  can  be  a 
community  of  owner-occupancy  and  long-term  tenancy  with  a 
social  and  ethnic  and  economic  mix. 

In  order  to  carry  on  our  campaign  of  the  popular  issue 
we  recommend  the  following  actions  be  taken. 

1)   That  the  community  make  efforts  to  pursuade  Boston 
banks  that  the  South  End  is  a  prudent  place  to  make  loans 
and  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  invest  a  proportion 
of  the  banks  funds  in  the  South  End. 


2)  Encourage  banks  to  participate  in  private  or  Federal 
mortgage  insurance  programs  to  make  smaller  down  payments  possi- 
ble for  low,  moderate,  and  minority  residents  to  retain  and  reno- 
vate their  homes  and  units  for  rental.   Use  of  the  city-owned 
buildings  should  be  incorporated  into  this  program  (refer  to  recom- 
mendations on  private  market) . 

3)  Establish  an  assigned  mortgage  pool  and  a  source  for 
home  improvement  loans.  Find  funds  from  CDRS  or  elsewhere  to 
subsidize  interest  payments  for  hardship  needs. 

A 

4)  No  more  than  4  buildings'  by  one  individual  by  one 


bank  without  PAC  approval.   This  would  involve  the  Mayor's 

<  .     $         ^ 

help  to  negotiate  an  agreement,  . 

5)  Set  up  a  program  whereby  a  person  qualifying  or 

4 

■"■•  '     }         i   i 
willing  to  participate  in  Section  8  will  be  given  special 

assistance  by  the><P,AC  in  finding  financing  and  buildings 

for  renovation.   We  encourage  banks  to  support  such  a  program. 

6)  Support  of  Senator  Timilty's  bill  on  bank  disclo- 
sure (S-244).   We  recommend  that  the  disclosure  of  information 
be  broken  down  into  census  tracts  and  not  wards  so  we  can 
monitor  bank  activities. 

7)  Request  the  support  of  Mayor  White  and  Governor 
Dukakis  for  the  bank  disclosure  bill  and  on  the  issue  of 
banks'  neglect  of  the  community. 

8)  Request  the  educational,  religious  and  business 
institutions  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of  making  the 
City  a  viable  place  to  own  a  home  and  provide  decent  housing 
for  renters.   We  solicit  their  support  for  our  popular  issue 
and  for  the  following  recommendation. 


u. 


9)   As  a  course  of  last  resort  we  suggest  the  with- 
drawal of  savings  from  banks  which  do  not  support  the 
community.   To  this  end  we  again  call  upon  the  community 
at  large,  the  support  of  the  Governor  and  Mayor,  and  the  edu- 
cational and  religious  institutions.   We  suggest  the  forming 
of  a  community-based  lending  institution. 

ADDITIONAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  COVERING  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  LOCAL 
BANKS 

1)  We  recommend  the  formation  of  an  assigned  risk  pool  to 
which  all  Boston  banks  would  contribute  and  which  would  provide 
mortgage  money  at  the  market  rate.   It  would  be  used  by  a  qualified 
purchaser  who  has  been  turned  down  by  five  County  banks.   Appraisals 
of  the  property  would  be  performed  by  an  appraiser  of  the  mortgage 
pool  and  by  one  representing  the  purchaser. 

2)  We  recommend  that  banks  holding  financing  on  burnt  out 
buildings  assist  the' owner  by  releasing  insurance  proceeds  for 
the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  property.   If  needed,  they  shall 
provide  additional  re-financing  for  the  value  of  the  building  once 
rehabilitated. 

3)  We  recommend  that  the  banks  become  involved  in  a  Neigh- 
borhood Housing  Service  (NHS)  program  in  the  South  End.   A  qualify- 
ing neighborhood  which  wishes  to  participate  in  this  program  should 
seek  assistance  from  the  SEPAC  office. 


INSPECTIONS  AND  CODES 

One  of  the  problems  with  owning  a  property  in  the  South 

End  of  Boston  is  the  confusion  that  exists  in  trying  to  pin 

down  which  public  agency  is  responsible  for  enforcing  the 

various  sanitary,  building  and  safety  laws.   The  cleaning  up 

of  trash  and  garbage  seems  elementary,  but  it  is  not  so.  The 

Boston  Municipal  Research  Bureau  reported  on  this  not  too  many 

years  ago  and  it  is  still  the  case  today.   It  is  a  parade  of 

"if's". 

If  the  City  owns  the  property  in  tax  title,  the  Real 
Property  Department  is  responsible  .for  maintaining  it. 
If  BRA,  BHA  or  Public  Facilities  owns  the  property  for 
future  redevelopment,  it  owns  and  is  .responsible  for 
the  trash,  too.   If  the  location  is  privately  owned, 
the  owner  is  responsible.   The  city  agency  which  legal- 
ly notifies  him  of  his  responsibility  is  the  Housing 
Inspection  Department,  unless  he  is  a  commercial  or 
industril  operator,  in  which  case.^the  Environmental 
Sanitation  Section  of  the.  Health  and  Hospitals  Depart- 
ment must  give  notification. ,-vAs  a  variation,  _if  the 
lot  is  part  of  a, residential  property  but  the  trash 
originated  in  the- commercial  establishment  next  door, 
it  is  Environmental  Sanitation's  responsibility.   If 
the  trash  is  in  a  building  and  combustible,  the  Fire  De- 
partment is  probably  the  agency  which  contacts  the 
owner.   If  either  an  abandoned  building  or  an  aban- 
doned automobile  is  involved,  Building  and  Police 
Departments  become  involved.   If  the  garbage  and  trash 
is  sitting  on  the  sidewalk,  in  or  out  of  barrels,  it 
is  the  Public  Works  Department's  problem;  it  is  also 
in  PWD's  province  if  it  is  in  a  street  or  an  alley. 
However. . . 

And  so  it  goes  -if,  but,  unless.  This  confusion  and  overlap 
has  caused  some  South  End  residents  to  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands  by  seeking  legal  action  in  the  Courts  against  both 
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private  and  public  offenders.   Their  efforts  have  been  bolstered 
since  1971  by  the  creation  of  the  Boston  Housing  Court  in  which 
Judge  Paul  Garrity  has  found  defendants  guilty,  on  complaints 
filed  by  private  citizens.   In  March,  1974,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  found  on  questions  of  law,  raised  by 
Judge  Garrity,  that  complaints  brought  under  Article  II  of  the 
State  Sanitary  Code  may  be  brought  by  one  who  is  neither  a 
tenant  nor  a  city  ojj?  State  inspector. 

The  confusion  is  particularly  so  in  the  South  End  because 
of  the  similarity  of  buildings  and, the  character  of  the  houses 
which  run  together  in  rows.   Assessing  blame  is  difficult 
enough  when  violators  take  measures  ;to*  avoid  identification.   It 
is  worse  when  assessing  responsibility  for  enforcement  is  almost 
equally  as  difficult.   The  Housing  Committee  tried  to  sort 
through  the  morass  in  the  hearings  and  in  follow-up  interviews. 

Housing  Inspection 

Commissioner  Francis  Gens  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  August  13,  1974.   He  pointed  out  that  his  agency  is  charged 
v/ith  fielding  complaints  under  the  State  Sanitary  Code,  that 
the  housing  code,  as  opposed  to  the  building  code  and  the  fire 
code,  is  essentially  a  health  code.   His  Department  does  not 
carry  on  a  systematic  house-by-house  inspection,  but  operated 
under  a  complaint  system.   The  Department  has  67  housing  in- 
spectors to  cover  232,000  dwellings  in  the  City.   It  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  following  code  violations : 
(see  next  page) 
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code  violations: 


No  water  supply- 
No  hot  water 
No  heat 

Any  curtailment  of  gas  or  electric  service 
Defective  electrical  system 
Severe  roof,  walls  or  foundation  leaks 
Defective  drains,  sewage  system  and  toilet  facilities 
Serious  infestation  of  insects  or  rodents 
Lead  Paint 
Insufficient  number  of  acceptable  exits  from  a 

dwelling  unit  on  each  floor  of  every  rooming  house 
Obstructed  exit  or  passageway 
Accumulation  of  garbage  and  rubbish  in  common  areas, 

stairways,  porches  and  cellars 
Defective  rubbish  incinerator 


'*      %, 


Gens  said  that  of  2, 000 complaints  in  ^he  South  End  to  which 


his  Department  responded,  40%  were  rabbi sh  and  garbage  in  yards, 
alleyways,  private  passageways j ..Vacant  lots,  and  on  dropoffs  at 
the  head  of  alleyways;  20%  were  for  rodent  and  insect  infestation 

y 

within  dwellin  units;  and/20%  for  structural  elements  -  doors, 
windows,  ceilings;  private  and  city-owned  sewer  drainage  system, 
15%.  . 

He  pointed  out  thatAthe  South  End  had  been  designated  an 
urban  renewal  area,  his  Department  did  not  get  involved  in 
forcing  people  to  bring  housing  up  to  code  standards  when  the 
goals  of  renewal  were  higher  than  code  level.  Unless  housing 
in  renewal  areas  had  serious  code  violations,  his  Department 
does  not  become  involved.  The  effect  of  enforcing  codes  does 
not  result  in  an  increase  in  tax  assessment  on  a  property,  he 
said,*because  renewal  usually  requires  rehabilitation  which 
is  above  and  beyond  normal  code  standards,  rehabilitation  in 
renev/al  areas  might  result  in  increased  assessments. 
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Gens  placed  great  emphasis  on  sensible  and  feasible  code 
enforcement  which  keeps  in  mind  the  ability  of  the  property- 
owner  to  pay  for  repairs.   "We  have  done  some  systematic  coding 
in  Brighton  because  the  Federal  Government  had  ordered  us  to 
start  to  do  it  one  one  section  of  the  City.   I  instructed  my 
men  to  stop  nickel  and  diming  landlords  to  death.  Don't  go  in 
and  rip  up  every  piece  of  wallpaper  to  the  point  you're  going 
to  make  it  financially  impossible  for  many  to  matte  repairs. 
Somewhere  along  the  line ,  we  have  to  get  together  and  realize 
if  I  go  in  and  inspect  a  house,  in  the  so-called  12  to  14  serious 
violations,  I  don't  want  an  agency  to  come  in  and  afterwards  say 
that  house  is  not  up  to  code  standard  because  there's  a  crack 
in  the  wall  in  the  third  floor  bedroom."  He  said  that  if  his 
operation  shifted  from  a  complaint  system  to  systematic  inspectio1 
system,  that  there  would  be  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  workload 
toward  dealing  with  structural  housing  problems. 

The  Department  has  six  inspectors  assigned  to  the  South  End 
who  operate  out  of  the  Little  City  Hall.   One  major  problem  they 
deal  with  in  the  area  is  rodent  infestation  on  which  nearly 
$20,000  a  year  is  spent  going  through  every  backyard  and  alley. 

Gens  acknowledged  overlap  of  functions  and  responsibilities 
of  his  agency  with  that  of  Public  Works  for  garbage.  Under 
questioning,  he  admitted  that  there  is  "no  question"  that 
some  of  the  men  of  a  department  play  off  responsibilities 
against  other  departments. 

The  Commissioner  said  his  Department  has  taken  about  4,500 
cases  before  the  Boston  Housing  Court  and  had  about  300  to  400 
pending  before  that  Court. 
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Public  Works  Department 

The  Department  is  responsible  for  neighborhood  maintenance 
functions  such  as  cleaning  alleys,  collecting  garbage  and  sweep- 
ing streets.  It  has  a  force  of  blue-uniformed  inspectors  who 
are  supposed  to  do  pre-collection  checks  on  garbage  and  rubbish 
placement,  and  are  empowered  to  seek  legal  remedies  for  problems 
such  as  insufficient  barrels.  They  have  crews  with  trucks  and 
front  end  loaders  for  cleaning  vacant  lots. 

A  Subcommittee  of  the  Housing  Committee  interviewed  the 
Commissioner,  Joseph  F.  Cazzazza,  with  particular  reference  to 
his  Department's  pursuit  of  property  owners  who  leave  unmarked 
barrels  and  garbage  bags.  He  said  his  inspectors  are  not  en- 

'V- 

forcement  officers  and  must  take  offenders  to  court  where  con- 
victions  are  not  easy  to  attain.  -,He  said  his  men  are  not 
trained  to  perform  as  detectives  in  trials  and  that  he  had 
been  trying  to  develop  guidelines  with  Judge  Garrity  of  the  Hous- 
ing Court  in  order  to  train 'his  men  in  gathering  evidence. 

This  issue  was  raised  by  one  member  of  the  Committee  who 
had  attained  a  number  of  convictions  in  the  Housing  Court  by 
photographing  rubbish  bags  in  back  of  identifiable  properties 
presenting  contents  of  bags  as  evidence,  and  giving  eye-witness 
testimony  to  the  placing  of  the  bags. 

The  Subcommittee  interviewed  legal  staff  at  the  Boston 
Housing  Court  who  emphasized  that  to  find  violators  guilty, 
there  has  to  be  proof  which  connects  barrels  or  rubbish  bags 
with  the  premises  of  origin.   If  that  can  be  established,  the 
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Judge  can  then  make  a  decision  on  the  credibility  of  the  facts 
when  defendant  property  owners  continue  to  deny  having  put 
the  rubbish  out.   Two  criminal  statutes  are  applicable.  One 
is  a  state  law  which  prohibits  the  putting  out  of  rubbish 
within  60  feet  of  a  public  way,  the  other  is  a  city  ordinance 
(Section  43,  of  Chapter  Z9)  which  prohibits  the  leaving  of 
rubbish  in  public  ways,  alleys  or  places  unless  it  is  to  be 
collected  and  removed  by  the  Public  Works  Department.  If  it 
is  to  be  removed  by  the  Department,  it  may  be  left  out  after 
5  p.m.   on  the  day  preceding  collection  in  a  covered  metal 
receptacle  or  in  a  securely-tied  disposable  30-gallon  plastic 
bag.   "No  person  placing  a.  receptacle  upon  the  sidewalk  of  any 
way  or  alley  as  aforesaid  shall  suffer  the  same  to  remain  upon 
such  way  or  alley  or ^ any  roadway  or  walk  thereof  more  than 
twelve  hours  after  such  collection, "  the  ordinance  reads. 

Under  the  state  statute,  a  ticketing  procedure  has  been 
established  whereby^  the  Department  can  write  out  a  ticket, 

leave  it  at  the  property  owner's  door,  much  as  a  traffic 

policeman  tickets  a  car.  And  there  is  a  schedule  of  fines. 

But  there  are  no  funds  to  administer  the  law  so  tickets  have 

never  been  printed.  Even  if  tickets  existed  and  there  was  a 

staff  to  administer  the  program,  the  enforcers  would  still  be 

writing  tickets  on  barrels  and  bags  without  buildings,  according 

to  the  Housing  Court  staff.   There  would  still  remain  the  proof 

problem  of  linking  the  rubbish  to  the  property  of  origin. 

The  Court  staff  also  pointed  out  that  there  are  real 

search  and  seizure  arguments  that  could  be  used  against 

sifting  through  trash  bags  to  attain  evidence  of  origin.   Two 
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Public  Works  inspectors  who  have  brought  80-90%  of  all  the 
complaints  from  the  Department  to  the  Housing  Court  have 
obtained  about  33%  convictions  and  fines.   But  they  have 
got  solutions  through  compliance  in  the  bulk  of  their  cases, 
the  Court  staff  reported.   "Just  like  the  police,"  he  said, 
"justice  in  these  cases  is  administered  in  large  part  on 
the  street.  There's  no  way  the  Housing  Court  can  handle  all 
the  rubbish  problems  of  the  South  End. " 

The  Subcommittee  feels  that  legislative  changes  are 
needed  to  shift  the  burden  of  responsibility  on  to  the  property 
owner  to  keep  his  surrounding  area  clean  of  rubbish.   Under 
the  present  system,  the  burden  of  proof  ^.s  too  difficult  to 
attain  results  through  the  judiciary  process.   SEPAC  should 
seek  legal  help  to  study  the  existing  statutes  and  draft 


amending  legislations-. 

INSPECTION-ENFORCEMENT  REORGANIZATION  NEEDED 
Since  1969,  the  City  Administration  has  had  before  it 
proposals  to  reorganize  the  City  housing  functions.  One 
important  part  of  these  proposals  has  been  a  consolidation 
and  reorganization  of  the  various  inspection  and  code  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  eliminate  the  confusion  and  overlap  that 
continues  to  exist.  The  Mayor  supported  reorganization  in 
1970  and  again  in  1971  after  the  Boston  Home  Rule  Commission 
made  its  final  report.  These  proposals  have  been  reworked 
and  in  the  fall  of  1974  it  appeared  that  action  was  going  to 
be  pursued  for  approval  by  the  City  Council.  But  still, 
nothing  has  happened. 


St 


The  persistence  of  this  inadequate  system  continues  to 
operate  against  the  interests  of  homeowners  in  the  South 
End  and  other  Boston  neighborhoods.   The  SEPAC  Housing 
Committee  supports  reorganization  and  urges  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Boston  City  Council  to  bring  about  these 
changes.  /"'. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENT  ON  INSPECTION  AND 

CODES 

1)  We  recommend  that  the  City  housing  agencies  be  reorganized. 
This  would  work  towards  eliminating  overlapped  -  and  therefore 
neglected  -  responsibilities.   Specifically,  we  recommend  that 
one  agency  cover  the  inspection  services . 

2)  We  recommend  amending  current  trash  regulations  to  change  the 
regulation  governing  the  burden  Of  proof.   Our  suggestion   is 

to  place  the  burden  of  proof  with  the  owner  of  the  property,  or  if 
public  property  such  as  sidewalks  then  with  the  owner  of  the  abut- 
ting property,  rather  than  the  owner  of  the  trash.   This  accounta- 

bility  would  facilitate  enforcement  of  statutes  regulating  the  prop- 

'  _> 

er  handling  of  trash. 

3)  With  the  burden  of  proof  changed  we  recommend  utilization  of 
the  already  established  program  of  ticketing  sanatation  violators. 
This  enforcement  tool  would  operate  through  the  Municipal  Court, 
much  like  the  ticketing  system  for  auto  parking  violations.   To 
set  up  the  program  we  recommend  use  of  CDRS  money. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS 

1)   The  Federal,  State  and  City  governments  have  a  responsibility 
to  provide  the  non-housing  amenities  which  were  promised  under  the 
urban  renewal  plan.   This  includes:   parks  and  recreational 
facilities;  schools;  lighting;  sidewalks  and  street  improvements; 
sev/ers  and  drains;  transportation  and  traffic  conbrol;  removal  of 
liquor  licenses. 
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2)  We  recommend  that  the  City  -  through  general  revenues  or 
bonding  issues  -  cover  improvements  for  the  deferred  maintenance 
which  they  have  allowed  to  go  on  over  the  past  decades. 

3)  We  recommend  that  CDRS  money  be  used  as  seed  money  to  pro- 
mote capital  improvements,  funding  for  staff  to  coordinate  a  reha- 
bilitation program,  to  plan  for  improvements,  and  to  make  possible 
revenues  or  bond  issues,  i.e.  land  and  building  write  downs, 
grants  to  hard  put  homeowners,  interest  rate  subsidies. 


TAXATION 

/ 
Due  to  the  property  tax,  the  South  End,  like  other  Boston 

neighborhoods,  faces  difficulties  in  maintaining  a  mixed  income 
community  and  housing  within  the  acceptable  income  burden.  The 
heavy  reliance  upon  this  tax  is  at  the  heart  of  the  housing 
economy.  [^Boston  has  an  effective  property  tax  rate  almost  twice 
the  state's  average  (£^g!ffij^«^^fe^^^^«^4«r~%T,,i^r©r^ro©. 
'&&&§&&&¥¥f*-JE£u&Mgi&^  ,  and  Mass.  has  more 

reliance  on  property  tax  than  any  other  state.  The  current 
administration  of  the  property  tax  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
the  Christmas  Eve  1974,  Sudbury  v.  Metaxas  decision  ordering 
all  cities  and  towns  to  assess  at  100%  fair  market  value,  added 
to  the  inequities  of  tax  administration. 

Our  concern  here  is  not  the  inherent  defects  of  the  property 
tax,  though  its  inequities  deserve  mention. -bees.  For  one  the 
tax  is  regressive,  taxing  poorer  people-  at  the  same  rate  as 
wealthier  people.   The  tax 'is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
administer:   there  isn't  an  effective  system  to  make  annual 
assessments  to  keep  up  with  changes  in  market  value;  there  is 
no  measure  by  which  to  adequately  incorporate  inflation  into  the 
value  of  the  property  (an  increase  in  the  tax  rate  poorly 
adjusts  for  this);  finally,  there  isn't  an  objective  quanitative 
means  to  determine  the  value  of  something  which  encompasses  more 
or  less  of  a  value  than  the  rent  it  accrues,  or  what  it  might 
cost  to  replace.  Because  of  the  inadequate  system,  latitude 
is  exercised  in  the  administration  of  the  tax.   Taxing  has  be- 
come a  planning  tool,  which  has  brought  to  Boston  new  commercial 
property  currently  taxed  at  a  rate  as  low  as  .14,  and  an  a-- 
of  .18.   Taxing  is  also  a  weapon  which  intimidates  the  homeowner, 


and  effects  the  rents  of  tenants  who  have  no  remedy  for  relief. 

Our  concern  here  is  the  current  administrative  effects 
upon  the  South  End  neighborhood  and  what  future  effects  100% 
will  have.  Our  recommendations  are  geared  to  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  system  into  a  more  equitable  manner  in  a  way  which 
will  help  to  maintain  the  South  End  as  a  mixed-income  community. 

CURRENT  TAX  ASSESSING  POLICY 

Depending  upon  ownership,  properties  can  receive  different 
tax  status.     It  can  be  non-taxable,    such  as  government,   churches, 
or  institutions.     Or,    it  can  be  partially  taxed  under  the  special 
State  law,   Chapter  121 A.      And  it  can  be  fully  taxed  under  State 
Chapter  59.    (H   \$    Co/.;.    CA^kv    £3    &<Hk?    \S    tfytchb    Uj    \CDvn>  .j 

J 

All  property  taxed  under  Chapter  59. is  assessed  according 

2     '        > 
to  capitalization  of  income  ^•v^^m^mkiM^^^h^raM^r^i*^., 

/-> 
Boston  does  not  practice  100%' assessment  and  therefore  has 

different  ratios  for  different  income  producers^  (See  Table  I). 
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Single  family  residences_are  assessed  at  25%  income  (i.  e.  25% 
X  calculated  income  divided  by  ^tax  rate  =  assessment).  Owner 
occupied  2  and  3  family  are, Assessed  at  25%-30%.  All  other 
housing  is  termed  commercial  and  is  assessed  at  30%  income, 

though  lodging  houses  have  a  2%  reduction. 
If  income  is  not  collected — such  as  single-family  residences 
then  it  is  estimated  as  "fair  economic  rental."  /it  was  not 
elaborated  on  by  the  Commissioners  but  it  is  widely  known  that 
commercial  property  other  than  housing, ^retail,  industrial, 
v/^cant  land  and  warehouses  are  assessed  differently  than 
housing  and  that  'tax  deals'  exist  on  most  commercial  property 
built  since  1960.)  Shadrawy  emphasized  the  income  producing 
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approach  rather  than  the  sales  assessment  ratio.  He  said  the 
latter  is  not  a  true  indicator  because  one  does  not  know  what 
is  included  in  a  sale,  which  might  be  between  relatives  or  in- 
elude  commissions  or  furnishings.   The  former  would  understate 
the  price  and  hence,  the  assessment  would  be  too  low  and  the 
latter  would  overstate  the  price  and  subsequently  over-assess, 
he  said. 

However,  a  common  language  for  an  assessment  ratio  is 
sales  to  assess^  value  and  not  capitalization  of  income.   The 
literature  on  taxation  ir^rfiY-Pfi-  rhn    nnl  nn-nrftfiftBfifflfiffl'fr  as  well  as 
legal  language  refers  to  sales  assessment. 

Tax-Exempt  Property 

Tax-exempt  property  constituted  59. '4%  of  the  city's  assessed 
value  in  1974.  Caution  should  be  exercized  with  this  statistic 
because  it  is  used  as  a  catch-all  of  blame  for  the  city's 
financial  problems.   In  the  1960's  the  balance  of  tax-exempt 
v.  taxable  property  was  tilted  the  other  way.   Beginning  in  the 
late  1960 *s  the  tax-exempt  property  was  being  re-assessed  at  a 
faster  rate  than  prior  practice.  Much  of  the  tax-exempt  property 
was  under-assessed  either  due  to  not  having  been  reassessed 
since  it  had  gone  off  the  tax  rolls  or  from  lack  of  concern 
for  a  proper  assessment  on  property  which  does  not  produce 
revenue.   In  1969,  the  scale  tipped  from  less  non-taxable  value 
to  more  than  taxable  valued  property.   The  sales  ratio  is  not 
definitive  also  because  one  does  not  know  how  well  assessed  non- 
taxable property  is  in  1974,  or  at  what  ratio  it  is  assessed. 
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The  source  of  ownership  is  a-  revealing  way  to  look  at  tax- 
exempt  property: 


Source 

U.S.A. 

Commonwealth  of  Mass. 

City  of  Boston 

Literary  &  Scientific 

Charitable  &  Benevolent 

Religious 

Cemeteries 

Other 


e^ 


%   of  Total  Tax-Exempt  Value 

4.0% 
42.3 
33.3 

6.1 

3.9 

2.7 

6.1 


/' 


% 


Source:  Estimating  the  Impact  of  100%  of  Market  Value  Property 
Tax  Assessments  of  Boston  Real  Estate,  by  Daniel  M.  Holland  and 
Oliver  Oldman;  the  Boston  Urban -Observatory,  August,  1974,  p. 53. 
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CHAPTER  121 A  A   INFORMAL  TAX  LETTERS 

The  third  category  is  property  built  under  Chapter  121 A  of 

the  General  Laws.   The  developers  who  use  this  lav;  pay  excise 

0)f&t>>5  annual 
on  5%   ofAincome  in  lieu  of  taxes  ^B^fyk^&s^ms^'mmxis^^^^^&e- 

and  a  $10  per  $1,000  assessment  of  "fair  cash  value."  The  intent 
of  the  statute  was  to  encourage  development  in  blighted  areas  of 
the  city.   Developers  building  under  the  law  must  be  limited 
dividend  corporations  and  build  or  rehabilitate  in  blighted  neigh- 
borhoods. 

There  is  extensive  criticism  of  this  law.   The  main  reason 
is  that  other  property-owners  bear  a  higher  proportion  of  the  tax 
burden  than  does  a  121 A  corporation,  even  though  the  property 
might  be  similar  and  both  are  in  blighted  areas.   The  counter 
ag^Qment  is  two-fold.   Housing  units ; built  under  121 A  bring  in 
more  money  than  what  the  housing -or  vacant  land  in  blighted  areas 
had  previously.   The  result  is  that  the  other  property  owners 
actually  have  less  of  a  tax  burden.   In  addition,  low  and  moderate 
housing  was  supplied.   It  does  not  matter  in  terms  of  the  total 
size  of  the  city  pie — where  121 A  corps  are  located. 

Another  form  of  partial  tax  exemption  is  informal  tax  letters 
between  developers  and  the  city.   It  is  not  clear  whether  such 
letters  'cost'  property  owners  more  than  121 A  agreements  do  be- 
cause their  content  is  unknown.   It  is  suspected  that  they  do. 
Informal  tax  agreements  are  more  attractive  in  that  the  developers 
are  not  restricted  to  blighted  areas  of  the  city  or  are  they  re- 
quired to  be  limited-dividend  corporations.   The  John  Hancock 
Tower  was  built  under  a  tax  letter  agreement. 


SOUTH  END  IN  COMPARISON  TO  OTHER  AREAS  OF  THE  CITY 
According  to  the  Commissioner,  the  South  End  is  taxed  like 
the  rest  of  Boston.   Table  II  disputes  this.  Whether  this  is 
the  actual  practice  or  not,  the  preposing  of  such  equality  draws 
much  criticism  from  within  the  community  and  from  outside, 
(interview  with  Sidney  Dunn,  president  of  Volunteer  Co-operative 
Bank,  Oct.  1974.)  The  argument  against  equal  assessment  is  that 
the  South  End  does  not  receive  as  many  services  as  the  rest  of 
Boston,  and  does  not  have  the  neighborhood  conditions  like  other 
restoration  areas. 

Statistical  analysis  of  neighborhood  differences  in  assess- 
ment ratios  indicates  that  what  is  actually  happening  is  the 
opposite  from  this  argument.   It  is  blighted  and/or  slum  neigh- 
borhoods which  have  the  highest  tax  burden.   These  are  areas  with 
higher  concentrations  of  dwelling  units  per  structure  in  com- 
parison  to  communities  with  single-family  homes.  Typically  there 
is  a  density  of  non-white  residents;  low- income  and  extensive 
housing  deterioration  in  the  area  paying  the  highest  tax.  (The 
Nature  and  Extent  of  Effective  Property  Tax  Rate  Variation  within 
the  City  of  Boston,  National  Tax  Journal,  pp.  203     -  June,  1972) 
This  point  of  unequal  burden  on  the  area  least  able  to  pay  is 
further  demonstration  on  the  following  chart  (Chart  III).   The 
lower  the  value  of  the  property,  the  higher  the  assessment  ratio. 
The  value  of  a  single-family  or  2  and  3-family  house  is  closely 
related  to  the  owner's  income-thus,  the  lower  income  people  are 
more  heavily  taxed.  The  less  expensive  housing  structures  with 
multi-dwellings  are  usually  concentrated  in  a  less  wealthy  area 
of  the  city-  thus,  the  poorer  areas  are  taking  on  a  greater  burden 
of  the  tax. 
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Although  the  South  End  may  have  been  over  assessed  prior 
to  urban  renewal,  it  now  has  the  benefits  of  under-assessment. 
Because  it  has  been  a  strong  rising  market,  for  the  most  part, 
the  buildings  which  have  appreciated  in  value  (but  which  have 
not  changed  ownership)  retain  the  old  assessment  which  is  much 
below  the  current  practive  of  assessing  at  .25  for  homes  and 
.28-. 30  for  commercial  property.   There  are  exceptions  from 
this  practice.   Buildings  which  have  recently  sold  are  taxed 
at  the  going  rate  and  according  to  the  sales  price,  if  no 
income  information  is  available.   Buildings  which  have  filed 
under  rent  control  are  subsequently  taxed  upon  their  income. 
Buildings  which  are  exempt  from  rent  control,  such  as  rehabilita- 
tion in  excess  of  $10,000  per  unit,  are  taxed  upon  building  permit 
costs.   Those  buildings  which  have  recently  experienced  an  increase 
in  assessment  look  seriously  over-assessed  in  comparison  to 

■  > 

their  under-assessed  neighbors.  Even"' within  specific  classes 

7 

of  buildings  the  community  can  document  disparities.   At  the 

hearing  with  Commissioner  Shadrawy  the  Committee  pursued  the 
issue  of  flagrant  discrepancies  among  tax  assessments  on  similar 
houses. 

Commissioner  Shadrawy  said:   "I  hope  to  get  a  large  force 
down  here  and  find  out  whether  your  house  is  like  the  one  next 
door."   Currently  re-assessing  is  occurring.   Any  community, 
and  specifically  the  mixed-income  community  of  the  South  End, 
wishing  to  maintain  an  income  mix,  is  seriously  jeoparidized 
by  this  practice.   Its  effect  is  to  level  out  the  disparity  be- 
tween recently-purchased  homes  at  high  prices  and  previous 
values  on  the  street.   In  a  neighborhood  previously  dominated 
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by  low  and  moderate  income  fs&iss  and  now  in  a  rising  real 
estate  market,  the  lower-income  home  owners  and  renters  (whose 
landlords  pass  on  tax  increases  in  the  form  of  rent  increases) 
are  caught  in  a  monetary  conflict.  As  property  around  them  is 
sold,  rehabbed  and  sold  again,  the  assessments  rise.  If  assess- 
ments are  leveled  out  the  the  upper- income  level  and  their 
assessment  rises  regardless  of  whether  they  have  rehabbed  or 
maintained  their  home,  then  the  cost  of  housing  increases.  The 
benefit  to  them  is  that  their  property  has  probably  risen 
in  value  and  they  can  realize  a  capital  gain.  But,  on  the  other 
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hand,  marginal  income  households  have  little  choice  but  to  move. 

**  What  makes  this  an  irrational  practive  is  that  the  city's 
assessing  policies  are  not  consistent.  The  deviation  from  the 
average  is  very  great;  This  effects  a  neighborhood  as  follows. 
When  the  city  over-assesses , a  property  (and  the  owner  does  not 
file  and/or  receive  a  reassessment)  it  creates  a  disparity 
which  is  alleviated  by  raising  the  assessments  of  the  properties 
on  the  low  side.  As  the  first  assessment  was  not  correct  it 
created  a  false  disparity,  and  resulted  in  an  inaccurate  raising 
of  the  lower  values. 

ABATEMENTS 

c 

The  current  practive  of  the  city's  assessing  department  is 

hardship 
to  allow -"abatements  on  a  discretionary  basis  only.   The  reason 

for  accepting  abatements  is  usually  medical  and  not  financial, 

although  a  recently-enacted  state  law  .provides  elderly 
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homeowners  over  the  age  of  70  who  have  lived  in  Massachusetts 
for  ten  years  and  in  their  community  for  five  years,  a  $4,000 
value  abatement.   No  credit  is  available  for  elderly  renters. 

Another  obstinate  practice  of  the  city  is  to  deal  with 
annual  abatements,  which  means  the  property  owner  needs  to  apply 
each  year,  but  not  (if  they  can  help  it)  with  re-assessment.   The 
administration  of  abatements  does  not  provide  assistance  but  ex- 
cessive red  tape  without  any  statutory  guarantee  of  abatement.   The 
tax  being  tied  to  the  house  means  that  a  constant  and  a  uniform 

level  of  income  needs  be  retained  by  all  homeowners  in  order  to 
live  in  houses  that  are  the  same  and  are  determined  by  the 
city  to  be  taxed  the  same.  ..  •  ' 

As  in  past  years  there  is  again  legislation  to  provide 
relief  for  marginal  home  owners  whose  property  taxes  exceed  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  income. . -The  cost  of  equalization  is 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  state,  not  the  city.   The  bill  encompasses 
homeowners  as  well  as  renters.   This  "circuit-breaker"  legis- 

V' 

lation  is  supported  by  the  City  Assessing  Department. 

Again  in  any  other  city  this  might  be  a  weak  argument.   But 
Boston's  reliance  on  the  property  tax  exaggerates  any  existing 
problems.   The  single  family  houses  and  duplexes,  as  outlined 
in  the  statistics  chapter,  pay  about  30%  of  the  cost  of  housing 
for  taxes.  With  a  building  financed  far  less  than  its  value, 
though  assessed  at  .25  to  .30  of  the  value,  the  owner  pays  more 
than  one-third  of  his  housing  cost  for  taxes.   Typical  of 
properties  under  rent  control  is  that  one-third  of  the  income 
goes  for  taxes,  thus  the  tenant  pays  one-third  of  his  rent  as  ta: 
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REHABILITATION  AND  RE-ASSESSING 

It  is  the  city's  policy  to  allow  some  repairs  (exterior 
up-keep,  replacement  of  existing  facilities)  and  not  to  increase 
the  assessment.  This  program  is  referred  to  in  literature,  com- 
paring major  cities'  tax  policies  as  being  "of  minor  scope" 
(HUD,  p. 4).  It  is  an  outdated  policy  for  properties  which  file 
under  rent  control  and  which  have  been  able  to  increase  rents 
due  to  the  improvements,  as  rehabilitation  is  undertaken  and 
financed  by  the  potential  income.  Another  inequity  of  re-assessing 
is  that  it  occurs  upon  the  selling  of  property,  regardless  of 
the  cost  of  the  property  incorporating  the  cost  of  the  above 
cited  maintenance.  Thus,  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  for  de- 
ff erred  maintenance  is  taxed.  % 

THE  EFFECT  OF  1.0096  ASSESSIffiNT 

V    . 

In  the  most  recent  study  available,  Oldmand  and  Holland 
estimate  what  the  burden  of  tax  with  100%  assessment  will  be  on 
various  communities.  Boston's  neighborhoods  vary  in  terms  of 
their  coming  tax  burden.  Some  of  the  difference  is  answered 
by  the  authors  having  grouped  all  residential  property  together, 
even  though  there  are  differing  ratios  on  types  of  housing.  This 
is  far  from  the  total  answer.  Rather,  the  difference  is  attributed 
to  the  difference  in  assessment  practices  between  neighborhoods. 
One  hundred  percent  assessment  will  redistribute  these  inequities 
as  well  as  average  out  the  de  facto  classification  of  property 
which  is  currently  practiced  in  Boston.  Although  it  exceeds 
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the  scope  of  this  document  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
basis  for  the  suit  was  not  the  above-cited  disparities  between 
neighborhoods  and  between  categories  of  property.   Rather,  it 
was  the  inequitable  distribution  of  state  equalization  aid  be- 
tween cities  which  claim  to  assess  at  100%  and  those  which  do 
not.   Regardless  of  the  intent  of  the  suit,  Boston  is  now  faced 
with  forthcoming  revaluation  or  an  alternative,  either  through 
tax  reform,  or  a  classification  of  property. 

What  will  be  the  tax  burden  under  100%  assessment?  It  de- 
pends on  the  assessment  of  the  property  and  the  tax  rate.   In  a 
city  where  all  property  is  assessed  at  the  same  rate  (for 
example  at,  .25  of  value)  a  change  to  100%  would  mean  that  every- 
body's assessment  would  increase  four  times  and  because  the  value 
of  the  city's  property  is  increased  four  times,  the  tax  rate 
would  be  reduced  by  one-fourth  provided  that  the  city  is  not 
seeking  a  revenue  increase.   Individual  rent  burdens  (regardless 
of  the  tax  rate),  as  'measured  as  a -percent  of  the  value  of  the 
house  which  is  paid  for  taxes  would  remain  the  same. 

However,  in  a  city  where  differing  types  of  real  estate 
are  assessed  at  different  rates,  such  as  residential  at  .25,  new 
commercial  at  .18,  old  commercial  at  .52:   100%  assessment  will 
require  knowing  the  composite  rate  of  increase  of  all  property 
assessments.   The  new  tax  rate  is  determined  from  the  city 
budget  divided  by  the  total  value  of  the  city's  property.   The 
Holland  and  Oldman  report  calculates  what  the  burden  of  rent  (again, 
as  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property. which  is  paid  as 
taxes)  will  be  for  residential  property — that  being  6.6%.   For 
the  South  End  this  means  that  the  tax  burden  will  increase  by  69. 
surpassed  only  by  Charlestown. 


There  is  one  immediate  effect  from  such  an  increase  in  tax 
burden — that  being  the  cost  to  own  the  home  increases.  Con- 
sequently, the  value  of  the  house  decreases.   If  the  house  de- 
creases, then  the  assessment  needs  to  be  decreased.  V/hen  the 
tax  burden  subsequently  is  reduced  under  the  new  assessment  the 
value  of  the  house  increases,  etc.  This  is  casually  called  a 
see-sawing  effect,  though  more  panic  is  attributed  to  the  phenomenon 
by  the  individual  homeowner.  Over  time,  a  true  value  of  the 
house  will  be  arrived  at,  given  that  re-assessors  cannot  second 
guess  on  the  first  assessment  what  the  ultimate  value  might  be. 
Regardless  of  the  method,  the  end  result  means  a  lesser  value 
of  the  property.*** 

One  hundred  percent  assessment,  replete  with  additional 
taxes  for  the  homeowner  and  a  home  worth  less  than  perhaps  even 
the  mortgage,  does  not  need  to  occur  with  the  severity  which  is 
predicted.  There  are  several  options,  which> rely  upon  state 
action  to  be  decisive  and  quick.  Less  reliance  upon  the  property 
tax  as  a  revenue  source^would  ease,  the  burden.   If  the  state 
were  to  legalize  classification  of  property  for  determing  tax 
ratio,  then  each  category  of  property  could  go  to  100%  value  and 
bear  the  burden  only  within  its  particular  group;  accomanying 
this  should  be  the  abolition  of  tax  deal  between  the  city  and 
new  commercial  property.  Another  state  action  which  would  assist 
South  End  residents,  as  v/ell  as  others  in  Boston  would  be  a  tax 
relief  to  low  and  moderate-income  homeowners  and  renters.   (See 
Senate  1474) 

***Probably  not  to  be  belittled  by  the  status  of  a  footnote  is 
what  this  means  in  dollars.  A  $30,000  house  assessed  at  $5,000 
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(a  common  underassessment)  currently  pays  $1,000  in  taxes.  Under 
100%  his  tax  burden  goes  to  6,6%  of  the  value  of  the  house,  or 
$1980.   Because  the  house  costs  $980  per  year  more  to  operate 
and  because  this  cost  is  extended  into  future  years  his  house 
is  worth  less.  How  much  less?  By  capitalization  of  income,  with 
a  conservative  factor  of  8,  his  house  is  worth  $980  X  8,  or  $7840 
less.   His  $30,000  house  is  now  worth  a  total  of  $22,160.  Again, 
reassessment  of  the  property  will  result  in  an  increase  of  value, 
though  not  again  to  the  $30,000  level.  And  subsequent  downward 
movement  of  the  see-sawing  will  not  result  in  a  value  as  low  as 
$22,160. 
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TABLE   I 

[IVATION  OF  CURRENT  Kb^ESSED  VALUE  OF   REAL  PROPERTY 
FROM  ESTIMATED  mA'RKET  VALUE  -   BOSTON,    1972 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


ESTIMATED 

ASSESSMENT- 

-SALES 

ESTIMATED 

PROPERTY  CATEGORY 

MARKET  VALUE 

RATIO 

ASSESSED  VALUE 

COMMERCIAL 

(MILLIONS) 

(MILLIONS) 

OFFICE: 

NEW 

$374 

.18 

67 

'  OLD 

371 

.52 

193 

TOTAL 

745 

260 

"•  RETAIL: 

• 

NEW 

170 

.18 

31 

OLD 

337 

.52 

175 

TOTAL 

507 

206 

HOTEL: 

NEW 

45 

.18 

8 

OLD 

60 

.52 

31 

TOTAL 

105 

39 

MANUFACTURING: 

NEW 

29 

.32 

9 

OLD 

329 

.52 

171 

TOTAL- 

358 

180 

WAREHOUSING: 

-  ffp~*?£i 

m 

NEW 
OLD 

43 

102  r  :• 

■  . 

.52 

1 

6 
53 

TOTAL 
PERSONAL  SERVICES  (SNIOS) : 

Vfl45\  U 
w    t»  V'-r 

\  \r^ 

i 

59 

NEW 
OLD 

1  35H 

4      .52 

6 

36 

TOTAL 

42  ;" 

UTILITIES  ANT)  TRANSPORTATION 

(TABULATED  WITH  OLD) 

10 

1.00 

10 

ALL  COMMERCIAL: 

NEW 

696 

127 

OLD 

1,279 

669 

TOTAL  " 

1,975 

796 

RESIDENTIAL 

2,456 

.27 

663 

OTHER 

222 

.23 

51 

ALL  TAXABLE  PROPERTY 

4,653 

• 

1,510 

3£ 
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Data  Illustrating  the  Diversity 
of  Assessment-Sales  Ratios  for 
Residential  Property  in  Boston 


(1)     •*  (2) 

Type  of  Residential  ASR 


Property  (1962) l 


Single  Family  -  One  Structure  .341 

Two  Family  or  Apartments  .412 

Three  to  Five  Families  or  Apartments      .520 


^> 


Six  or  More  Families  or  Apartments        .579 
Multi-Family,  More  Than  One  Structure     .650     \\ 

Source:   Oliver  Oldman  and  Henry  Aaron,  "Assessment-Sales  Ratios  Under 
the  Boston  Property  Tax",  National  Tax  Journal,  March,  1965,  p.  40. 
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All  of  Boston  for  each  type  of  property,  excluding  questionable  sales. 


■  I 
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TABLE  III 


Data  Illustrating  the  Diversity  of 

Assessment-Sales  Ratios 

Arrayed  bv  Selling  Price,  Boston  (1962) 

(1)              (Z)                           (3)  •    (4)  (5) 

Price  Range          Single     Two  Families  Three  to  Five  Six  or  More 

Family  -         or  Families  or  Families  or 

One       Apartments  Apartments  Apartments 

inder  $5,00.0                .603         .887  .880 

5,000  and  Under  10,000       .437         .523  .  .606  .928 

10,000  and  Under  20,000      .312         .380  .478  .  .709 

20,000  and  Under  35,000      .320         .343  .387  .562 

35,000  and  Under  50,000      .345         .361  .419  .565 

50,000  and  Under  100,000     .371         .327  .  369>  .476 

100,000  and  Under  250,000      -           -      •  .  .548 

250,000  and  Under  1,000,000    -           -  -  .476 

Source:   Oliver  Oldman  and  Henry  Aaron,  "Assessment-Sales  Ratios  Under  the  Boston 

Property  Tax,"  National  T3X  Journal,  March,  1965,  d.  44. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 

Property  Tax  Reform,  George  E.  Peterson,  editor,  The  Urban 
Institute,  p.  110. 


2 

SEPAC  Housing  Committee  Hearing,  p.  4. 


3Ibid. ,  p.  16. 


4  ,         N 

There  are  33  121 A  developments  in  Boston  of  which  nine  (9) 
are  located  in  the  South  End.  Those  in  the  South  End  are: 
Roxse  Homes,  Camfield  Gardens,  Westminster  Place,  Willard 
Place,  Columbus  Avenue  Housing  Corporation,  Tremont  Homes, 
ETC  Associates,  Newcastle  Associates,  Ebenezer  Homes.  In- 
formation supplied  to  SEPAC  Housings  Committee  by  the  Tax 
Assessing  Department. 

^SEPAC  Housing  £tnnmittee,  Hearing,  p.  44. 


"Assessing  in  the  South  End,"  Arthur  F.  Howe,  March,  1974, 
P.  3. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  TAXATION 

THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  w 

1)  We  recommend  that  the  City  make  known  to  the  tax  payers 
the  de  facto  classification  under  which  they  tax  types  of  property 
and  the  rate  of  assessed  to  true  value  within  each  category  of  prop- 
erty -  be  it  determined  by  purchase  price  or  income  capitalization. 
In  this  manner  the  public  would  know  the  rate  at  which  it  should  be 
assessed.   We  recommend  this  rate  be  25%  of  potential  or  actual  . 
rental  income  with  some  variations  for  special  uses. 

2)  We  recommend  that  the  City  make  known  its  policies  and 
procedures  for  allowing  abatements  and  reassessments.   Since  no 
assessment  is  an  absolute  it  is  imperative  to  have  an  understanding 
of  assessing  practice.   To  this  end  we  .recommend  not  only  the  above 
cited  enlightenment  of. the  public  but  also  a  practice  of  including 
instructions  on  obtaining  an  abatement  or  reassessment  with  a  no- 
tice  of  reassessment.   We  support  passage  of  S.1475  making  notice 
of  abatements  in  plain  language  mandatory. 

3)  We  recommend  that  the  City  define  its  hardship  discretionary 
abatement  policy  to  include  economically  marginal  homeowners,  the 
disabled,  elderly,  the  infirm. 

4)  We  recommend  that  the  City  abate  taxes  on  rents  not  col- 
lected due  to  vacancies  occurring  during  rehabilitation.   They 
are  to  be  abated  on  either  the  basis  of  hardship  or  taxation  based 

on  25%  of  rent. 

encourage 

5)  We  recommend  some  form  of  tax  incentive  to/ low  and  moderate 

income  homeowners,  or  homeowners  participating  in  programs  to  house 
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low  or  moderate  income  households,  to  purchase  and  rehabilitate 
homes.   Their  common  problem  is  an  increased  assessment  which 
can  more  than  double  or  triple  their  tax  burden.   We  recommend  that 
an  increase  of  assessed  value  be  phased  in  by  no  more  than  a  20% 
per  year  increase.   Another  solution  applicable  to  homes  being  re- 
habilitated is  to  freeze  the  old  assessment  for  a  period  of  5 
years,  until  the  homeowner,  having  paid  off  fix  up  loans,  is  more 
capable  of  paying  an  additional  burden. 

6)   We  support  the  use  of  CDRS  funds  for  generating  tax  bene- 
fits for  home  fix-up. 

100%  ASSESSMENT 

1)   One  hundred  per  cent  assessment  is  not  so  much  a  problem 
of  equity  as  it  is  a  problem  of  the  existing  heavy  tax  burden. 
To  lessen  the  burden  on  all  homeowners  and  tenants  and  to  lessen 
the  impact  of  100%  assessment  we  recommend  the  following: 

A)  In  order  to  rely  less  heavily  upon  the  property  tax  we 
suggest  that  the  State  pursue  a  redistribution  of  tax  collection. 

B)  Classification  of  types  of  properties  in  order  to  insure 
homeowners  a  reasonable  tax  burden.   We  recommend  that  the  prior 
tax  agreements  which  the  City  has  made  with  new  commercial  property 
be  reconsidered  and  made  public. 

C)  We  support  the  passage  of  Senate  147  4,  to  provide  property 
tax  relief  through  income  tax  refunds,  on  taxes  paid  over  a  certain 
percentage  of  income. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  EQUAL  HOUSING  OPPORTUNITIES  OUTSIDE  THE 
SOUTH  END 

1 


i 


An  important  issue  which  has  bothered  many  South  End 
people  for  a  longtime  is  that  of  concentrating  low-income 
people  and  minority  groups  in  the  area  and  the  lack  of  public 
policy  to  afford  them  equal  housing  opportunity  to  move  out 
of  the  South  End.   This  was  raised  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
for  a  Balanced  South  End  and  by  the  Boston  Housing  Authority 
in  its  letter  accompanying  the  BRA  report  in  April,  1974. 
The  BHA's  letter  rated  the  South  End  as  an  area  of  low-priority 
for  future  low  rent  housing  and  that  "other  areas  of  the  City 
are  now  of  a  higher  priority  than  the  South  End  for  our 
efforts  in  the  future."1 

This  is  a  delicate  issue  to  discuss.   At  the  outset  it 

should  be  understood  that  low-income  people ,  Blacks  and 

s~  ■■        ■      ■  -' 

minorities  are  not  a  "burden"  from  which  "relief"  should  be 
sought.   The  issue  is  the  lack  of  equal  housing  opportunities 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area  and  the  state  which  results 
in  concentrating  people  of  similar  income  levels,  race  and 
ethnic  origin  in  central  city  neighborhoods. 

Local  resistance  to  subsidized  housing  for  families  in 
the  suburbs  and  in  suburban-like  areas  of  the  City  is  well- 
known  and  universal.   The  BRA  director  testified  before  the 
SEPAC  Housing  Committee  on  May  k!8thf  1974  that  a  "reasonably 
well-planned"  development  for  Hyde  Park  had  been  turned  down 

recently  by  the  BRA  Board  because  of  "unanimous  and  violent 

2 

community  opposition." 
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The  goal  of  "scattering"  or  "dispersing"  low  and  moderate 
income  people  over  a  broader  area  including  the  suburbs  has 
been  considered  a  socially  desireable  planning  goal  for  many 
years.  This  issue  received  much  national  attention  in  1968 
when  the  Kerner  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  warned  that 
the  nation  was  "moving  toward  two  societies,  one  black,  one 
white  -  separate  and  unequal."  Attempts  were  made  by  the 
Federal  government  and  by  some  states  to  respond  to  this 
situation.   In  1969,  Federal  HUD  policy  was  established  to 
withhold  funds  from  communities  which  turned  down  subsidized 
housing.  The  most  significant  state  response  was  the  creation 
■of  the  New  York  Urban  Development  Corporation  (UDC),  a  develop- 
ment agency  with  the  power  to  override  local  resistance  to 
such  housing.  ^ 
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These  efforts  waned  after  1970,  however.  In  1971,  President 
Nixon  enunciated  a  national  pplicy  that  the  influence  of  the 
Federal  government  would  not  be  used  to  bring  about  the  economic 
integration  of  local  communities.   And  in  1973,  the  New  York 
Legislature  gave  villages  and  towns  the  right  to  reject  hous- 
ing proposals  of  the  UDC. 

The  Massachusetts  Anti-Snob  Zoning  Law  (Chapter  774) 

When  the  New  York  UDC  lost  its  power  to  override  suburban 
towns  and  villages,  Massachusetts  remained  with  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  State  in  the  nation  with  over-ride  through 
its  housing  appeals  statute,  Chapter  774,  commonly-referred 
to  as  the  anti-snob  zoning  law.  Unlike  the  New  York  UDC 


development  power,  the  Massachusetts  law  is  a  passive  one  in 
that  it  does  not  initiate  housing  proposals  or  directly  build 
housing.  It  is  an  appeals  procedure  whereby  a  developer  or- 
housing  sponsor,  can  appeal  to  the  state  as  a  higher  arbiter 
if  he  feels  his  housing  development  has  been  rejected  by  the 
local  community  on  bases  which  are  unreasonable  or  discriminatory. 

The  law  established  at  the  state  level  a  Housing  Appeals 
Committee  in  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs 
which  hears  these  appeals  and  hands  down  decisions.   It  was  en- 
acted in  1969  and  upheld  by  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  in  a  constitutional  test  case  in  1973.   To  date  612  units 
which  v/ent  through  the  process  have  been  built  (412)  or  are 
under  construction  (100  in  Beverly, ' 1 00  in  Bedford).   In  all, 
the  State  Committee  has  over-ridden  local  communities  in  19  of 
20  cases  to  come  before  it. .^ These  19  decisions,  if  carried  through 
to  construction,  would  bring  2,905  units  into  existence  -  2,476 
for  families,  429  for  the  elderly  in  19  cities  and  towns. 

The  Chapter  774  process  is  a  slow  one.   And  developments 
which  do  win  State  over-ride  are  still  subject  to  further  legal 
opposition  through  the  Courts.  Most  developers  trying  to  build 
subsidized  housing  tend  to  avoid  it  since  the  time  involved  in 
winning  approval  means  loss  of  money,  and  of ten-times  make  the 
projects  economically  infeasible  because  of  inflation  during  the 
drawn-out  appeals  period.  Most  low  and  moderate-income  housing 
that  does  get  built  happens  when  developers  already  have  the 
necessary  zoning.   Zoning  is  the  central  issue  around  which 
housing  appeals  are  fought  since  developers  appeal  for  zoning 
changes  to  build  the  housing. 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  when  subsidized  housing 
is  built  in  the  suburbs,  that  it  tends  to  be  occupied  by  low  and 
moderate-income  people  who  are  already  living  in  the  suburbs. 
Affirmative  actions  undertaken  to  bring  low  and  moderate-income 
people,  Blacks  and  minorities  out  to  the  suburbs  have  had  a 
very  limited  effect.   If  all  municipalities  were  in  compliance 
with  Chap.  77^,  only  10%  of  the  units  in  each  community  would 
be  for  low  and  moderate-income  people. 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA) 

/> 
The  MHFA  is  the  major  financial  tool  for  building  housing 

in  the  suburbs  as  well  as  in  the  City,  Of  .all  the  units  it  has 
built  since  it  became  operational  in  the  fall  of  1969,  3^,289 
units,  58%  are  in  major  cities,  30%  in  suburbs. and  12%  in  com- 
munities outside  metropolitan  areas. °  A  social  audit  of  the 
first  16  MHFA  developments  built,  mostly  garden  type  develop- 
ments in  suburbs  and  smaller  cities,  showed  that  the  MHFA  program 
had  not  made  any  significant  changes  in  the  pattern  of  racial 
segregation  that  "although  some  movement  toward  a  greater  degree 
of  integration  is  evident,  the  pattern  of  racial  distribution 

in  MHFA  developments  is  only  moderately-different  from  that  of 

7 
the  general  housing  market."   The  MHFA  audit  showed  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  MHFA's  minority  families  lived  in  six  of  the  16 
developments.  Again,  only  in  a  few  cases  where  a  particular 
affirmative  action  effort  was  made  did  an  MHFA  development  draw 
inner  city  low-income  people  or  minorities  out  to  the  suburbs. 


V  f 
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Trends  in  the  Courts 

Over  the  past  several  years  numerous  court  decisions  have 
been  rendered  affecting  low  and  moderate-income  housing  outside 
of  inner  city  areas.   In  1971 ,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a  California  constitutional  amendment  which  requires  that 
a  local  referendum  he  held  on  all  low  and  moderate-income  housing 
proposals  in  the  suburbs.   The  Court  strongly  upheld  the  people's 
right  in  a  local  community  to  say  no  to  subsidized  housing. 
And  it  refused  to  extend  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  U.S. 
constitution,  the  14th  amendment,  to  cover  people  on  the  grounds 

o 

of  income  or  class.   Thus,  low-income  people  and  housing  sponsors 
trying  to  build  outside  of  so-called  impacted  areas  have  to 
show  that  local  decisions  against  housing  are  racially  dis- 
criminatory.  This  is  almost  difficult  to  prove  since  people 
affected  by  such  decisions  are  not  all  Black,  or  Puerto  Rican, 

Q 

but  include  white  low  and  moderate-income  people  as  well. 

The  Courts  have  also  been  approached  from  a  different 
direction,  that  is  from  inner  city  residents  seeking  relief  from 
being  impacted  by  ghettozing  the  poor  in  their  neighborhoods. 
The  major  case  in  this  regard  was  in  Chicago,  where  the  Federal 
District  Court  directed  the  housing  authority  not  to  build  any 

more  low-income  housing  in  ghetto  areas,  to  propose  all  new 

10 
housing  in  other  areas  of  the  City.    The  result  of  that  decision 

has  been  a  de  facto  moratorium  on  public  housing  since  the 

residents  of  other  sections  of  the  City  do  not  want  such  housing. 

A  similar  situation  resulted  from  a  Court  decision  in  Cleveland. 

Court  decisions  in  Chicago  and  in  the  South  End  of  Boston  have 

rejected  concentrations  of  low-income  people  as  a  basis  for  legal 

action  under  environmental  laws. 11 


Moving  a  Personal  Choice 

In  testimony  before  the  SEPAC  Housing  Committee,  State 
Rep.  Barney  Frank  put  it  this  way:  "I  think  it's  unfair  to 
poor  people  to  say  'I  think  you  ought  to  he  scattered,'  and 

until  we  have  the  political  muscle  to  scatter  them,  it  is  un- 

12 
realistic."    Though  Massachusetts  has  the  only  existing  statute 

that  has  any  effect  on  local  housing  decisions  outside  the  City, 

it  seems  clear  that  no  significant  change  is  likely  to  be 

realized  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  politics  of  getting 

subsidized  housing  built  in  the  suburbs  and  other  sections  of 

the  City  is  such  that  local  people  already  there  are  guaranteed 

most  of  the  units.  Efforts  to  build  such  housing  are  largely 

based  on  housing  the  existing  population  which  qualifies  for  it. 

Poor  transportation  modes  and  the  lack  of  job  opportunities 

operate  against  movement  of  minorities  to  the  suburbs. 

Movement  outside  of  the, South  End  is  not  particularly 

attractive  for  low-income  people,  Blacks  and  minorities  living 

V 

in  the  area.   Their  lifestyle  and  family  and  community  ties 
are  what  they  know  and  what  they  are  comfortable  with.   Even 
with  a  breakthrough  in  housing  opportunities,  decisions  to  move 
are  individual  choices  as  are  decisions  to  stay.   State  Rep. 
Melvin  King  said  at  the  hearing: 

It  was  okay  for  these  people  to  be  here  when  some 
people  did  not  think  that  this  was  a  good  place  to 
be.   It  was  okay  then,  but  now  we  have  a  situation 
where  people  are  saying  it  is  not  okay  for  those 
people  to  be  here,  and  I  don't  buy  that,  and  I 
am  very  much  on  record  as  saying  that  I  spend 
my  energy  trying  to  make  sure  these  people  here, 
who  want  to  remain,  get  the  opportunity  to  do  so.n:5 
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MCAD  Report 

The  SEPAC  Housing  Committee  should  support  the  recommenda- 
tions recently  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  Against  Discrimination  in  its  Joint  report:  Route 
128:  Boston's  Road  to  Segregation.   That  report  is  the  result 
of  four  years  work  and  goes  into  the  issue  with  much  more  detail 
than  this  report  can.  Unless  its  objectives  are  realized,  low 
and  moderate-income  people ,  Blacks  and  minorities ,  are  not 

likely  to  be  afforded  equal  opportunity  to  move  as  middle-class 

/' 
white  people  do.  Moratoria  on  subsidized  housing  in  the  central 

.-—■'.   '   ' '   '  o 

city  will  not  relieve  but  worsen  the  situation. 

The  Committee  urges  the  City  Administration,  the  BRA,  and 
BHA  to  seek  sites  for  low  and  moderate-income  housing  for 
families  in  the  areas \where  little  or  no  such  housing  exists. 
The  City  should  take  legal  action  in  the  courts  against  local 
resistance  to  the  construction  of  such  housing. 
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AVAILABLE  PUBLIC  OR  PUBLICLY-SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  TO 
MEET  SOUTH  END  NEEDS 

a.   Federal  programs 

The  new  Federal  law  signed  last  August  is  a  marked  change 
from  the  past  shifting  the  emphasis  away  from  the  sub- 
sidization of  housing  production  -  new  construction  and 
major  rehabilitation  -  toward  subsidizing  needy  house- 
holds more  directly. 

Though  the  law  continued  public  housing  and  subsidized 

housing  like  236  it  did  so  at  very  low  funding  levels, 

% 

and  the  intent  is  not  to  fund  these  programs  unless  it 


is  clearly  demonstrated  that  local  rie>ds  cannot  be  met 
through  subsidies  to  households, v 

The  central  focus  of  the -new  housing  program  is  Section  8, 

/■■      \.\ 
the  housing  assistance 'payment^  which  replaces  Section  23 

Leasing.  Under  the, hew  program  the  Mass.  Housing  Finance 

"~-<~  -     •  i 
Agency  could  act  as  a~ '-housing  agent  for  Section  8  funds 

for  new  construction  or  rehab,  as  will  the  housing  authority 
for  existing  housing.  The  Section  8  program  will  be  used 
in  private  housing,  newly-constructed  or  rehabilitated, 
or  existing  housing  that  is  up  to  code  standards,  to  sub- 
sidize the  rents  of  "lower  income  persons," 

The  term  "lower  income  persons"  in  the  new  law  is  different 
from  the  previous  terms  such  as  moderate-income  and  low 
income.  Section  8  will  subsidize  a  broader  range  of 
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1 


incomes  of  households  who  qualify  as  lower  income.  Within 
this  range  are  low-income  families  and  very  low-income 
families.  The  first  -  low-income  -  means  families  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  enough  to  cause  private  enterprise  to 
build  an  adequate  supply  of  decent  housing  for  their  use. 
That  is  much  more  like  moderate  or  low  middle  in  the  lexicon 
of  the  past  programs.  The  second  -  very  low- income  -  means 
families  with  incomes  which  do  not  exceed  50%  of  the  median 
family  income  for  the  area,  with  adjustments  for  large  or 
small  families.  Property  owners  receiving  Section  8  money 
must  use  it  in  a  way  that  at  least/50%  of  the  families 
benefitting  are  in  the  very-low  incom®^ category. 


<*/ 


Based  on  the  1974  median  income  in  $he-3ostan  metropolitan  area  of 
$15,445,  the  following  are  the  income  qualifications  for  households 


\i      % 


under  the  Section  8  program.    %N  J -<£%£& 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PER  FAMILY 

One    Two    Three     Four  Five  Six     Seven   Eight 

Lower  Income   $7700  $9900  $11,100   $12,350  $13,150  $13,900  $14,650  $15, 45C 

Very  Low  Income  4650  $6200  $  6,950     7,700  8,350  8,950   9,600  10,20C 


A  major  issue  which  had  to  be  resolved  when  the  Section  8  program  was 
announced  was  what  fair -market  rent  levels  would  be  allowable  for  property 
owners  and  landlords  to  receive  Section  8  payments  to  assist  tenants. 
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The  law  says  the  rent  cannot  be  higher  than  10%  above  the 
fair  market  rent  for  the  area.  The  original  fair  market  rents 
for  the  Boston  metropolitan  area  were  challenged  by  the  Boston 
HUD  Area  Office,  the  Boston  Housing  Authority,  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Housing  Finance  Agency  as  being  too  low.   HUD  in 
Washington  had  proposed: 

Efficiency      One  BR      Two  BR     Three  BR    Four  BR 
$130         $147        $173       $199      $225 

These  allowable  levels  were  too  low  to  make  the  Section  8  program 
workable  in  the  Boston  area  among  owners  of  existing  housing  or 
developers  building  under  the  MHFA,. pro gram.  On  December  19,  1974 
HUD  announced  higher  allowable  fair  mafket  rents  for  newly-built 
or  rehabilitated  housing.     '  .n^ 


!>'.-.        re- 
structure Type         nh;. Number  of  Bedrooms 

Efficiency   One    Two   Three   Four 
Semi-Detached/         A  % 

Row  1^^-*s»-  $334   $406   $515    $566 


Walkup         t    .jf't&l   %■    334    385    423     486 
Elevator  %4312|      356    428 


On  January  9,  1975,  HUD  announced  new  fair  market  rents  for  ex- 
isting housing  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  area. 

Structure  Type  Number  of  Bedrooms 

Efficiency   One    Two   Three   Four 

Non-Elevator  $150      $172   $204   $237   $269 

Elevator  $165       189    225    260    296 
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This  issue  of  the  fair  market  rent  for  the  area  is  important 
if  a  mix  of  incomes  is  to  be  achieved  in  South  End  housing. 
The  sentiment  we  have  received  from  talking  to  both  private 
market  realtors  and  people  on  the  low  and  moderate-income  sub- 
sidized part  of  housing  is  that  there  is  broad  support  for 
income-mixing  in  the  South  End  existing  housing  stock.  With 
the  Federal  government's  commitment  to  the  Section  8  program  - 
400,000  units  nationally .-  this  mixing  goal  might  be  achieved 
if  the  program  can  be  made  to  work  in  the  South  End  if  existing 
subsidized  housing  does  not  absorb  all^the  money  to  defray 
its  financial  trouble.  A '~-'X 

Developers  in  the  past  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  numbers 
work  with  the  outgoing  Section  23  program.  According  to  BHA 

one  South  End  private  developer  demonstrated  a  gap  of  $50  to 

'--  /-^  •  ■ 

$60  a  month  that  Section ,2-3.  just  could  not  bridge  to  meet  the 

rent  he  needed  to  make  his  buildings  work  economically.  Section  8 


will  house  higher  income,  buy  there  is  great  concern  that  private 
developers  and  realtors  will  take  the  "cream"  of  the  tenants 
off  the  top  so  that,  in  effect,  very-low  income  people  will  be 
shunted  aside. 

HUD  will  give  preference  to  private  developments  when  the  Section 
8  units  are  limited  to  20%  of  those  in  the  development.   But  ex- 
ceptions to  that  are  the  elderly  -  100%  of  the  units  -  or  in 
developments  that  have  50  or  less  units.   So  Section  8  could 
be  used  in  in.- fill  types  of  programs  or  other  scattered-site 
endeavors.   The  South  End  could  be  an  ideal  area  for  the  use  of 
Section  8  to  subsidize  households  in  the  existing  stock. 


1 

b.   MASSACHUSETTS  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCY 

The  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  (MHFA)  is  essentially 
a  public  lending  institution  or  bank  which  makes  funds 
available  to  non-profit  or  limited-dividend  sponsor-developers 
to  construct  or  to  rehabilitate  housing.  It  cannot  and  does 
not  build  housing  itself,  but  finances  the  mortgages  for 
developers.  It  also  makes  construction  loans  on  other  kinds 
of  subsidized  housing  or  Turnkey  public  housing. 

The  MHFA  raises  its  money  by  floating  tax  exempt  bonds  then 
making  the  proceeds  of  those  bonds  available  to  the  de- 
velopers at  interest  rates  lower  thahythose  of  the  conventional 
market.  Since  the  conventional  market  is  so  tight,  the  MHFA 
program  has  become  popular  in  the/past  few  years  even  for 
private  developers  who  previously  were  not  involved  in  sub- 

sidized  housing  development.  Developers  who  use  MHFA  must  be 

■>.^> 
either  non-profit  faxv.  limited-dividend. 


Unlike  a  private  lending  institution,  MHFA  operates  under  a 

I 
public  statute  which  requires  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of 

the  units  in  any  development  it  finances  be  rented  to  low 
income  people  -  that  is,  people  whose  incomes  qualify  them 
for  public  housing.  The  Agency  also  requires  sponsor  de- 
velopers using  its  financing  to  submit  to  its  supervision 
and  controls  in  design,  construction,  tenant  selection,  manage- 
ment and  other  aspects  of  post-construction  and  occupancy 
related  activity. 
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"Three  Tier"  Mix 

A  major  goal  of  the  Agency  is  to  try  wherever  possible  to 
achieve  the  economic  integreation  of  people  who  can  afford 
to  pay  the  going  market  rent  in  a  development  with  people 
whose  incomes  qualify  them  for  moderate-income  or  low-income 
subsidies  -  thus  a  "three-tier"  mix  of  market,  moderate 
and  low-income  tenants.  MHFA  developments  range  from  large 
high  rise  apartment  buildings  or  garden-type  apartment  com- 
plexes, to  small  rehabilitated  buildings.  Over  half  of  the 
Agency's  units  across  the  state  are  in  developments  which 
have  the  "three-tier"  mix  of  incomes.  •.. But  many  of  its  de- 
velopments,  particularly  in  central >city  neighborhoods  have 
all  of  the  units  under  either  moderate-income  or  low-income 
subsidies.  ,-.  v.-y 

/  X\ 

The  Agency  says  it  is  sometime^  difficult  to  achieve  the 
three-tier  mix  in  city  neighborhoods  where  there  are  many 
low- income  people  and  minorities.  Market  rate  tenants  are 
hard  to  find  and  attract  in  such  areas,  and  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  considerable  resistance  from  community  and 
low-income  housing  advocates  to  make  units  available  to 
market  rate  tenants  in  subsidized  housing,  when  the  need  is 
so  pressing  for  low  and  moderate-income  people  in  the  area. 
Community-based  sponsors  of  housing  through  the  MHFA  have,  in 
many  cases,   preferred  not  to  house  market-rate  tenants 
but  to  fill  the  subsidy  needs  at  hand. 


'1 
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In  order  to  make  its  housing  developments  available  to 
low  and  moderate-income  people,  MHFA  makes  use  of  both  Federal 
and  State  subsidies  including  the  Federal  Section  236  interest 
rate  subsidy  for  moderate-income  people,  Federal  Rent  Supplement, 
Section  23  Leased  Housing  and  10C  long-term  leasing  for  low 
.  income  people.  It  also  utilizes  the  State  interest  rate  subsidy 
program,  Section  13A  of  the  MHFA  enabling  statute  for  moderate 
income,  and  the  State  Rental  Assistance  program,  Chapter  707, 
for  low-income.  To  reach  low-income  people,  the  Agency  uses 
both  an  interest  rate  subsidy  and  a  rent  subsidy,  thereby 
"piggy-backing"  one  subsidy  on  top  of  another  to  bridge  the 


deep  gap  between  the  market' rent  in'^i  development  with  what 

the  low- income  householdf'^can  p&y  based  on  25  per  cent  of  income. 

Moratorium     /$^\   %^y^^ 

The  federal  programs^whlch  have  helped  the  Agency  to 
achieve  its  goals  have.b^en  under  moratorium  since  the  start 


of  1973.  And  the  new iFederal  act  enacted  in  August  is  the 
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virtual  death  knell  for  these  programs  shifting  the  emphasis 
to  Section  8.  MHFA  had  lobbied  in  1973  in  Congress  for  a 
single  subsidy  program  that  would  be  geared  to  production.  The 
Agency  and  developers  feel  that  Section  8  has  many  problems  in 
making  it  work  to  help  construction  or  major  rehabilitation. 

State  Subsidies 

In  the  absence  of  the  Federal  production  subsidies,  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  legislation  providing  an 
additional  $6  million  for  the  State  Section  13A  interest  rate 
subsidy  program  plus  $4.5  million  for  rental  assistance,  half 


I  'II 

of  the  latter  to  help  MHFA  projects  in  piggy-backed  for  low 
income  families.  Though  the  Agency  enumerated  a  long  list 
of  102  prospective  developments  which  could  not  be  built  with- 
out these  subsidy  commitments,  they  tell  us  that  all  of  these 
developments  are  not  solid  proposals  and  that  they  would 
entertain  proposals  for  work  in  the  South  End  for  the  use  of 
this  money. 

Fair  Market  Rents 

MHFA  has  been  involved  in  trying  to  get  HUD  to  set  fairly 

high  market  rents  for  Section  8  since  its  developments  are 

competitive  with  private  luxury  type  apartment  complexes  and 

%  /;>       > 
buildings.  MHFA  has  proposed  the  following  ranges  for  semi- 

detached  housing  with  "an  inclusion  of  an  inflationary  factor: 

^Efficienc^  $237  to  $285 

\.pne'^R%  $298  to  $351 

Two  Jk  $359  to  $405 

Three  BR  $432  to  $459 

Four  BR  $486  to  $513 

These  are  really  high-type  rents  for  subsidized  housing, 
but  the  Agency  says  they  are  realistic  for  the  kinds  of  housing 
it  is  financing  and  the  various  communities  and  locations 
where  the  housing  is  located. 

Thus  far,  MHFA  has  financed  the  major  rehabilitation  of 
398  units  in  the  South  End  -  124  low-income  units,  227  moderate 
income  and  47  market  rate.   It  has  in  the  pipeline  527  units, 
183  low,  259  moderate  and  85  market.   Bedroom  sizes  of  MHFA 
units  have  been  oriented  toward  small  households.   Of  the  398 
existing  units,  only  20  have  three  bedrooms  and  one  has  four 
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"bedrooms.  The  527  pipeline  units  included  337  of  new  con- 
struction -  Concord  Housing  and  Headstart  Housing. 
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c.  Massachusetts  Department  of  Community  Affairs   (DCA) 

DCA  is  the  state  agency  which  oversees  the  state-aided  public 
housing  programs  and  state  activity  in  urban  renewal.  It  also 
carries  on  the  state  role  in  planning  and  land  use,  and  social 
and  economic  opportunity.  There  are  215  local  housing  authorities 
in  Massachusetts  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority.  DCA  oversees  BHA  activity  in  these  projects  which 
were  built  with  state  money  under  the  ri$w  defunct  Chapter  200 
Veterans  Program.  In  the  South  End,  Camden  is  a  state-financed 

yd-'*    % 

development  under  Chapter  200.    jjr         Ik 

%  ^       \ 
DCA  operates  funding  programs  by  whicfcr  local  housing 

authorities  can  either  buil'd  new  publLi-c  housing  or  acquire  and 

rehabilitate  existin^privatevhouJ5ing  for  use  as  public  housing. 

These  programs  are  operated  fbr  elderly  housing  (Chapter  667)  or 

for  low-income  family  sWttered-site  housing  (Chapter  705).  The 

Department  operates  a  rental  assistance  program  (Chapter  707) 

similar  to  the  outgoing  Federal  program  -  Section  23  Leased 

Housing. 

The  state- financed  housing  development  program  has  not 

been  used  extensively  by  urban  authorities  since  the  Chapter  200 

program  was  in  its  heyday  in  the  late  19^0's  and  early  1950' s. 

A  major  part  of  the  state's  public  housing  activity  in  the  past 

15  years  has  been  in  the  suburbs  and  small  towns,  and  that  has 

been  nearly  all  for  the  elderly.  Boston  and  other  cities  have 

not  used  the  state  programs  until  recently,  mostly  because  they 

were  acclimated  to  operating  with  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  HUD, 


and  because  the  cost  of  building  through  the  state  programs 
has  been  prohibitive  in  the  urban  areas* 

Most  of  the  Boston  Housing  Authority's  building  program 
since  1970  has  been  through  Federal  Turnkey,  that  is  housing 
built  by  private  developers  then  sold  to  the  Authority  as  public 
housing.  This  type  of  operation  has  been  opposed  by  organized 
labor  and  subcontractors  because  it  averts  competitive  bidding 
and  allows  for  non-union  work  although  ,^in  fact,  almost  all  of 

the  work  done  under  Turnkey,  particularly  in  high-rise  elevator 

#' 
buildings,  has  been  union.  Because  the  state-financed  programs 

are  required  by  state  law  to.  use  the  open  competitive  bidding 

process  on  construction  contracts,  the  use  of  Turnkey  with  state 

funds  is  illegal.  V.    N\\  % 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  through  Turnkey,  housing   .  . 
authorities  can  save  from  10%  to  20%  per  unit  in  construction 
costs,  administrative  time,  and  time  reducing  in  production.  With- 
out Turnkey,  the  DCA  construction  programs  have  not  been  workable 
in  Boston.  Legislation  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in 
1974  amending  the  law  to  allow  for  an  experiment  to  compare  costs 
and  production  through  Turnkey  with  open  competitive  bidding. 

In  testimony  before  the  SEPAC  Committee,  the  DCA  Commissioner 
recommended  that  the  state  programs  best  suited  to  the  South  End 
were  those  of  scattered-site  housing,  with  emphasis  on  rehabilita- 
tion, and  use  of  the  707  rental  assistance  program  for  providing 
deep  subsidies  for  low-income  people  in  existing  housing.   The  Depart 
ment  has  been  seeking  to  utilize  a  neighborhood  improvement  concept, 
it  has  designed  to  apply  its  available  programs  to  help  neighbor- 
hoods with  preventative  stablization  and  preservation. 
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d.  Boston  Housing  Authority 

A  major  issue  which  the  SEPAC  Committee  pursued  with  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority  centered  around  a  letter  which  the  BHA 
drafted  for  inclusion  with  the  BRA's  preliminary  report  on  Housing 
in  the  South  End.  Because  of  the  amount  of  subsidy  monies  already 
employed  in  the  South  End,  the  BHA  rated  the  South  End  as  a  low 
priority  area  for  the  use  of  future  housing  subsidies.  In  a 
kit  prepared  by  the  BHA  for  developers  interested  in  building 
public  housing  under  the  Federal  Turnkey  program,  it  was  stated 
that  because  of  the  number  of  existing  elderly  housing  develop- 
ments  in  the  area,  the  South  End  was  rated  as  an  area  of  relatively 

low  need  for  more  elderly  housing.  >  However,  in  subsequent  con- 

v-.  4?       % 
versations  with  the  BHA  Administrator  and  the  planning  and  develop- 

ment  staff,  it  was  clear  thair^the, ns&ot   other  subsidies  such  as 

Section  23  Leasing  wouljfc^ontinufc  -  in  the  South  End.  As  stated 

by  the  planning  and  development-  staff ,  the  BHA  wants  to  use  the 

%  J)  ■ 
funds  and  will  use  them  Where  they  are  applied  for. 

As  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Federal  programs  in  this  chapter, 
the  BHA  has  been  putting  in  a  lot  of  time  into  the  new  Section  8 
program  trying  to  make  it  workable  in  Boston.  As  about  its  use 
in  the  South  End,  the  staff  said  there  would  be  no  hesitation  to 
use  the  money  to  work  with  South  End  property  owners  although  it 
was  cautioned  that  city  policy  would  be  to  use  the  preponderance 
of  Section  8  money  to  help  solve  the  financial  problems  of  exist- 
ing subsidized  housing  developments. 
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BHA  is  also  exploring  ways  in  which  it  can  continue  to  de- 
velop housing.  The  new  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1974  authorized  only  $150  million  nationally  for  future  public 
housing  construction  or  rehabilitation,  with  about  half  of  that 
for  Section  8.  Under  the  former  construction  program,  the  Federal 
government  made  annual  payments  to  housing  authorities  to  cover 
both  construction  and  mortgage  financing  under  annual  contributions 
contracts  over  40  years.  But  Section  8  is  essentially  a  rent 
subsidy  not  a  long-term  guarantee  which  is  needed  to  finance 
housing  construction.   HUD  has  stated  that  local  housing  authorities 
cannot  pledge  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Federal  government  with 
Section  8  and  Standard  &  Poor's  h&s  stated  that  it  will  not  rate 
housing  authority  bonds  on  the  basis  of  Section  8  money.  The  BHA 
has  been  seeking  ways  tor 'float  ^long-term  bonds  for  housing  de- 
velopment using  Sectfoh^S  funds,  to  meet  occupancy  costs,  debt 
service  and  operations  of  new  projects.  Legislation  has  been 
filed  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  this  session  asking 
the  state  to  pledge  its  credit  to  guarantee  housing  authority 
bonds  which  could  be  paid  off  with  Federal  Section  8  funds. 

The  new  Housing  Act  also  continued  the  Federal  moderniza- 
tion program  authorizing  $200  million  nationally.   But  it  is  HUD's 
intent  not  to  use  the  funds  unless  conditions  in  projects  are 
dangerous,  threatening  the  health  or  safety  of  the  tenants.   This 
places  extreme  limitations  on  the  monies.  As  one  staff  person  at 
the  BHA  said:   "The  money's  there  but  it  isn't  there."  The  BHA 
has  applied  for  $35  million  in  modernization  funds. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  SUB-COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLICLY  ASSISTED  RESOURCES  FOR 
LOW  AND  MODERATE  INCOME  HOUSING 

1.   FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

(A)   PUBLIC  HOUSING 

South  End  public  housing  projects,  specifically  the 
Cathedral  Project,  must  be  allotted  major  funds  for  major  rehabil- 
itation and  repair,  including   complete  apartment  inventories  fol- 
lowed by  major  upgrading  and  replacements.   This  would  include 
elevator  work  and  improved  security,  working  closely  with  neigh- 
borhood  organizations.  ,-The' "problem  of  vacant  1-bedroom  apartments 
needs  to  be  resolved,  perhaps  thfough  combining  the  apartments 
with  others. 

And,  a  tenant  control  pgspo'sal^be  developed,  wherein 

the  Bromley-Heath  Tenant  Management  would  be  used  as  a 

V"  >g 'i\\     ..\\ 
model,  with  complete  management  ancL>  owner  ship  going  over 

■,  v 

to  the  tenants  via  a  tenant-run  management  group  after 
completion  of  major  rehab.   Conditions  are  so  poor  there 
and  deteriorate  so  quickly  that  band-aids  and  temporary 
repairs  are  not  enough.   With  the  increase  in  deterioration 
little  time  can  be  wasted  and  major  funds  must  be  secured 
so  that  project  can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1976. 
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Also,  the  last  phase  of  any  major  rehab  should  include 
provisions  for  changing  current  concrete  walkways  and  peri- 
meter playgrounds  to  earth-type-areas  with  trees  and  greenery 
and  even  various  gardens. 

(B)  221  and  236  HOUSING 

We  recommend  the  distribution  of  Section  '8' 
funds  not  be  used  as  a  subsidy  for  HUD's  failure  to  support 
their  commitment  to  deliver  housing  to  low  and  moderate 
income  households.   HUD  was  legislated  to  provide  such  hous- 
ing and  we  recommend  that  SEPAC ' s  stand  be  insistence  upon 
HUD  fulfilling  their  commitment  for  housing  and  not  selling 
the  foreclosed  properties  for  any  other  use. 

(C)  312/115  /FUNDING 

$     '%     ,. 
We  recommend  that  any  future  312/115  programs  be 

/  '■)      />, 

for  the  benef i-tSof.  South  End  homeowners  and  households  dis- 

i?     H      /y   ■>'     /■^> 
le  South  End.*  -^ Within  this  group  low  and 


located  from  th« 


moderate  income  households  ar-e  to  have,  preference,  specifically 

/•j 
those  who  own  a  home  and  wish  improvements  and  tenants 

living  in  subsidized  housing. 

(D)   SECTION  '8'  LEASED  HOUSING 

We  recommend  three  actions  for  the  implementation 
of  such  leased  housing  funds.   For  one,  the  program  be  better 
advertised  in  the  community.   We  wish  to  attract  usage  from 
the  private  market  above  the  current  total  of  3  units  in 
private  housing.   The  program  should  be  geared  specifically 
in  buildings  where  low  income  households  are  currently 


HIM* 


living  but  paying  far  more  than  25%  of  their  income  for 
rent,  or  in/standard  buildings  where  rents  are  just  a  bit 
out  of  the  low  income  range.   In  connection  with  this  is 
our  second  action  —  that  the  rent  levels  are  raised  to 
reflect  reasonable  cost  for  standard  housing.   In  no  manner 
should  rents  be  increased  to  luxury  levels.   Our  cognition 
of  the  market  is  that  such  an  act  would  only  further  spiral 
luxury  rents  upward  as  well  as  those  units  which  are  now 
affordable  by  the  moderate  income  household.   Rents  should 
be  at  a  level  which  will  allow  owner  occupants  to  economically 
rent  to  a  Section  '8'  household.   And  our  third  guideline 

is  to  give  preference  among  applicants  for  Section  '8' 

/  y       . « 

ffi      :■  ■ '.  ■■  ■  ■.  :  :   »;;."■ 

tenants   to   neai-prpf it  "developers,    homeowners   and  to   South 

V  ':(  % 

End  resident  owners. x  y 
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2.  There  must  be  greater,  availability  and  usage  of 
Community  Affairs  subsidy  funds,  namel.y  Section  705  and 

707  in  the  South  End.   This  department  must  make  a  consider- 
ably  greater  effort  at  publishing  and  communicating  the 
availability  of  these  funds  and  should  designate  personnel 
to  go  into  areas  like  the  South  End  and  explain  the  program 
to  potential  developers  and  citizens. 

3.  The  greatest  emphasis  in  housing  for  the  public  in 
the  South  End  must  be  on  the  creation  of  housing  units  for 
lower-income  people  in  this  community.   Any  current  or 
future  programs  to  be  funded  in  the  South  End  for  housing 
must  include  significant  numbers  of  multi-bedroom  units 
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affordable  by  poorer  families.   Thorough  evaluation  of 
testimony  and  statistics  and  experiences  dictate  that  there 
is  no  greater  need  with  regard  to  resources  in  this  community, 

4.  MHFA  must  develop,  perhaps  through  new  legislation, 
its  own  subsidy  program  for  families,  as  Section  '8'  and 
BHA  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  the  future  to  fulfill  even 
existing  needs.   In  many  cases,  MHFA  financed  programs  set 
income  limits  for  low-income  people  that  are  too  high  for 
the  people  who  need  them  the  most  to  afford,  and  the  BHA 
cannot  contribute  enough  subsidies  to  the  program  to  make 
the  rents  lower. 

5.  The  currents-usual  minimum  guideline  of  25%  low-income 

A'   Yi 
/■■  '■■. 

housing  is  greatly /outdated  and  extremely  inadequate.   With 

A:       /.    ','      :\ 
inflation,  thwack  of  proper  housing  policies,  and  other 
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factors,  "lower  income",  people^ have,  swelled  in  numbers, 
with  the  South  End  continuing  to*  be  'dnr^short  supply  of 
affordable  housing  for  people  who /need  them.   Therefore,  new 
guidelines,  perhaps  through  new  legislation,  must  change  the 
25%  provision  to  a  minimum  of  40%. 

6.    Incentives  must  be  created  for  developers  to  want  to 
seek  out  subsidies  to  house  low-income  families.   Currently, 
most  all  incentives  via  rent  control  regulations,  banking 
policies,  governmental  strategies,  etc.,  give  incentives 
for  higher-income,  luxury  housing.   Major  legislation  and 
community  action  must  be  developed  to  attract  developers 
to  provide  this  housing  through  revised  tax  policies  and 


mortgaging  on  the  basis  of  the  owner-developer's  willingness 
to  include  such  housing.   Currently,  there  are  no  siginificant 
incentives  for  anyone  to  go  after  a  low-income  subsidy  or 
several  subsidies  in  rehabbing  a  townhouse.   This  must  change 
greatly. 

7.  Governmental  and  legislative  action  must  come  about 
soon  on  making  monies  available  to  families  and  to  owners 
(not  big  developers)  to  rehab  apartments  and  buildings  which 
are  in  critical  health  condition.   Unhealthy  apartments  with 
little  landlord  maintenance  abound  in  the  South  End  still 
and  these  families  -and,  tenants  of  these  buildings  must  have 
a  mechanism  wher'eby  they  'can  force  their  landlord  (if  need 

be)  to  go  to  an  available  State-administered  fund  and  secure 

<  ij  --■     A 

the  necessary  monies  to  make  the  building  healthy  and  habi- 
table  with  permanency  for  that-- tenant  in  mind.   (NOTE: 
incredibly  high  TB  rate,  mortality,  strep,  etc.) 

8.  While  resistence  because  of-  racism,  classism,  etc., 
should  be  mentioned  as  existing  around  Boston  and  that  this 
is  one  reason  why  the  South  End  has  had  a  larger  share  of 
public  housing,  this  report  should  not  in  any  way  suggest  . 
that  more  low-income  housing  should  be  created  in  other 
communities  in  order  to  house  South  End  poor  families.   Testi- 
mony and  general  opinion  is  clear  that  people  do  not  wish 

to  move  from  the  area,  and  this  report  should  emphasize  this 
and  South  End's  needs  and  not  what  other  communities  should 
be  doing,  per  se. 


9 .   CDRS 


(a)  We  recommend  that  CDRS  funds  not  be  used  to  bail  out 
properties  foreclosed  by  HUD. 

(b)  We  recommend  use  of  CDRS  funds  for  write  downs  on 
large  parcels  -  such  as  Tent  City,  programs  to  make  low 
income  housing  feasible,  completion  of  the  project  under  guide- 
lines set  by  the  P.A.C. 

10.  EMERGENCY  HOUSING 

We  recommend  that  the  City  provide  emergency  housing  services 

Of, 

for  a  duration  of  several  weeks.   During  2  or  3  days  -  the  time 
provided  for  by  the  Red  Cross  -  a  household  cannot  find  a 
suitable  housing  unit  in  the  South  End. 

r  "">  :     > 

11.  Local  community  control  must  not  only  be  continued  via  SEPAC 

or  some  other  locally-elected  body,  but  must  also  be  expanded 
with  regard  to  jurisdiction  and  enforcement,  so  that  the  above 
recommendations  and  others  can  be  carried  out. 
12.   We  recommend  that  SEPAC  support  the  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  (NHS)  for  the  South  End. as  an  adjunct  organization  or 
a  separate,  independent  body. 
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Tlw  following  powors  to  bo  oxorcisod  by  SEPAC  will  bo  cnumoratod  In  a  memo  of  undemanding  between  the  Mayor 
of  Boston  and  th9  committoa  eloctod  in  ;ho  City-sponsorod  oloction  on  July  26,  27  and  23. 

1)  Tho  South  End  Project  Area  Committco  (SEPAC)  may  rotain  two  »taff  assistant!,  office  space,  and  equipment, 
within  a  buclgot  provided  by  tho  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 

2)  The  SEPAC  will  propose  and  review  agenda  items  submitted  to  the  BRA  Board.  The  BRA  Director  will  submit  all 
egenda  items  relevant  to  tho  South  End  Urban  Renewal  Project  to  the  SEPAC  at  least  seven  day»  prior  to  the  Board 
meoling.  SEPAC  will  havo  the  right  to  make  oral  or  written  comments  to  the  BRA  Board. 

3)  The  SEPAC  will  review  all  planning  for  the  South  End  Redevelopment  area  and  continuously  review  the 
implementation  of  plans.  For  the  purposes  of  this  review,  the  SEPAC  will  have  access  to  planning  data,  related 
Information,  and  contracts. 
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4)  The  SEPAC  will  have  the  right  to  review  any  proposed  changes  in  the  South  End  Urban  Renewal  Plan.  Prior  to 
the  submission  of  such  proposals  to  the  BRA  Board  or  to  the  Boston  City  Council,  tho  SEPAC  may  veto  sucn 
proposed  changes  in  the  Plan  by  a  vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  its  members  at  any  duly  called  meeting,  in  this 
and  all  other  matters  related  to  voting,  an  absolute  majority  shall  mean  by  affirmed  vote  of  not  less  than  eighteen  of 
tha  thiny-frve  SEPAC  members.  //  it$ 
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5}  The  SEPAC,  in  conjunction  with  the  BRA  Director,  will  establish  a  formal  grievance  procedure.  The  SEPAC  may 
submit  formal  complaints  against  any  project  personnel  through  a  mutually  acceptable  Qricvance  procedure  which 
will  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  and  will  guarantee  a  full  hearing  and  action  on  complaints. 

6)  Tho  SEPAC  shall  have  tho  power  to  initiate,  review,  and  suggest  changes  in  proposals  for  new  development  in  the 
South  End  Urban  Renewal  Project.  The  BRA  Director  will  submit  to  the  SEPAC  the  names  of  sponsors  and 
developers  who  arc  being  recommended  to  carry  cul.uncommitted  projects  in  the  Plan.  By  a  vote  of  an  absolute 
majority,  within  twenty-one  days  of  such  submission,  the  SEPAC  may  veto  recommended  sponsors  or  developers. 
SEPAC's  failure  to  act  within  twenty-one  days.sTvaJ.".  be  considered  as  approval. 


7)  There  shall  be  initial  and  periodical  reviews,  with  appropriate  BRA  officials,  of  project  planning,  implementation 
status,  progress,  and  staging  of  already  committed  development  projects,  family  relocation,  business  relocation,  and 
property  management.  When  serious  planning  or  implementation  problems  are  identified  through  this  review  process, 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  BRA  Board  for  resolution  if  necessary. 

S,  v)  "^ne  SEPAC  will  review  all  plans  and  schedules  for  demolition  of  buildings  within  the  South  End  Project  Area. 
-f     By  an  absolute  majority  vote  thg  SEPAC  can  prevent  demolition  unless:  a)  the  Building  Commissioner  or  Fire 

Commissioner  has  issued  an  order  requiring  that  such  structures  be  demolished  for  reasons  of  public  safety;  b)  the      , 
order  for  demolition  has  been  issued  pursuant  to  a  contract  or  proposal  previously  approved  by  the  SEPAC;  or 
c)  commencement  of  demolition  is  necessary  to  cnao'.e  the  BRA  to  meet  the  time  schedule  of  a  culy  designated 
developer  in  accordance  with  approved  projects  within  the  Urban  Renewal  plan.  In  the  case  of  oemolition  orders  for 
reasons  of  c-jblic  safety)  t^c  Building  Commissioner  or  Fire  Commissioner  and  the  BRA  will  inform  the  SEPAC 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  of  placarding  and  prior  to  the  release  of  tha  building  to  the  contractor. 

9)  It  shall  be  a  legitimate  concern  of  tr.o  SEPAC  to  encourage  the  employment  and  training  of  South  End  resident 
{or  employment  in  development  prcjocii  or  cr,  the  jRA  project  staff.  This  shall  not  be  construed  \o  apply  to  the 
employment  of  '.pacific  individuals.  .  • 

10) The  SEpAC  shall  have  the  power  to  incorporate  in  order  to  receive  contracts  from  the  Boston  Redevelopment  I 

Authority  pertaining  to  '.ho  delegation,  or  urp;,n  renewal  function;  tho  SEFAC  may  sufc-ccniract  tr.cso  daiccatsons 
provided  such  delegation*  of  functions  pre  not  prohibited  oy  iaw^  and  ere  approved  by  the  Authority. 


"■         <  0 

Tit1)  following  powors  to  bo  oxorcisocl  by  SEPAC  will  bo  onumoratod  in  a  momo  of  understanding  between  tho  Mayor 
of  Boston  and  the  committee  eioctod  in  tho  City-sponsorod  oloction  on  July  26,  27  and  28.  ',, 

1)  Tho  South  End  Project  Aron  Committco  (SEPAC)  may  retain  two  staff  assistants,  office  space,  and  equipment, 
within  a  budgot  provided  by  tho  Boston  Rodovolopmont  Authority. 

2)  The  SEPAC  will  propose  and  review  agenda  items  submitted  to  the  BRA  Board.  The  BRA  Director  will  submit  all 
agenda  items  relevant  to  the  South  End  Urban  Renewal  Project  to  the  SEPAC  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the  Board 
meeting.  SEPAC  will  have  tho  right  to  make  oral  or  written  comments  to  the  BRA  Board.  .    . 

/  i, 

3)  The  SEPAC  will  review  all  planning  for  the  South  End  Redevelopment  area  and  continuously  review  the  ~-+-l 

implementation  of  plans.  For  the  purposes  of  this  review,  the  SEPAC  will  have  access  to  planning  data,  related 

information,  and  contracts, 

«  .» 
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4)  The  SEPAC  will  have  the  right  to  review  any  proposed  changes  in  the  South  End  Urban  Renewal  Plan.  Prior  to 
the  submission  of  such  proposals  to  the  BRA  Board  or  to  the  Boston  City  Council,  tho  SEPAC  may  veto  such 
proposed  changes  in  the  Plan  by  a  vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  its  members  at  any  duly  called  meeting.  In  this 
end  all  other  matters  related  to  voting,  an  absolute  majority  shall  mean  by  affirmed  vote  of  not  less  than  eighteen  of       »• 
the  thirty-five  SEPAC  mombcrs.  ,:<■!  , 

5)  The  SEPAC,  in  conjunction  with  the  BRA  Director,  will  establish  a  formal  grievance  procedure.  The  SEPAC  may  •  ■" 
submit  formal  complaints  against  any  project  personnel  through  a  mutually  acceptable  grievance  procedure  which 
will  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  and  will  guarantee  a  full  hearing  end  action  on  complaints.  ,  • 

6)  Tho  SEPAC  shall  have  tho  power  to  initiate,  review,  and  suggest  changes  in  proposals  for  new  development  in  the    »  - 

South  End  Urban  Renewal  Project.  The  BRA  Director  will  submit  to  tho  SEPAC  tho  names  of  sponsors  and 

developers  who  are  being  recommended  to  carry  out  uncommitted  projects  in  the  Plan.  By  a  voto  of  en  absolute 

majority,  within  twenty-one  days  of  such  submission,  the  SEPAC  may  veto  recommended  sponsors  or  developers. 

SEPAC's  failure  to  act  within  twenty-ono  days  shall  be  considered  as  approval. 

■  • 

,  7)  There  shall  be  initial  and  periodical  reviews,  with  appropriate  BRA  officials,  of  project  planning,  implementation 
status,  progress,  and  staging  of  already  committed  development  projects,  family  relocation,  business  relocation,  and 
property  management.  When  serious  planning  or  implementation  problems  are  identified  through  this  review  process,     • 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  BRA  Board  for  resolution  if  necessary. 

/      ?C  -         ' 

/  -_j)  The  SEPAC  will  review  all  plans  and  schedules  for  demolition  of  buildings  within  the  South  End  Project  Area. 

>     By  an  absolute  majority  vote  thg  SEPAC  can  prevent  demolition  unless:  a)  the  Building  Commissioner  or  Fire 

Commissioner  has  issued  an  order  requiring  that  such  structures  be  demolished  for  reasons  of  public  safety;  b)  the      , ,  j 

order  for  demolition  has  been  issued  pursuant  to  a  contract  or  proposal  previously  approved  by  the  SEPAC;  or 

c)  commencement  of  demolition  is  necessary  to  enable  the  BRA  to  meet  the  time  schedule  of  a  duly  designated 

developer  in  accordance  with  approved  projects  within  the  Urban  Renewal  plan.  In  tho  case  of  oemolition  orders  for 

reasons  of  public  safety,  ;hc  Building  Commissioner  or  Fire  Commissioner  and  the  BRA  will  inform  tho  SEPAC 

within  twenty-four  hours  of  tho  time  of  placarding  and  prior  to  the  release  of  the  building  to  tho  contractor. 

0)  It  shall  be  a  legitimate  concern  of  tho  SEPAC  to  encourage  tho  employment  and  training  of  South  End  resident 
for  employment  in  development  projects  or  on  tho  ORA  project  stalf.  This  sholl  not  be  construod  to  apply  to  tho 
employment  of  specific  individuals. 

10  The  SEPAC  shall  have  tho  power  to  incorporate  in  order  to  receive  contracts  from  tho  Boston  Pcdcvolopmont 
Authority  pertaining  to  tho  delegation  or  urban  renewal  function;  tho  SEPAC  may  subcontract  those  delegations  • 
provided  such  delegations  of  functions  aro  not  prohibited  Dy  law  and  aro  approved  by  tho  Authority. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


LOW  INCOME 


MODERATE  INCOME 


MARKET  RATE 


PUBLIC  HOUSING 


SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING 


INTEREST  RATE  SUBSIDY 


RENT  SUBSIDY 


"PIGGY-BACKING"  SUB- 
SIDIES 


STANDARD  HOUSING 
CONDITION 


Incomes  of  households  which  are  low  enough  to  qualify  them 
for  public  housing.  The  last  income  eligibility  for  public 
housing  in  Boston  was  set  in  1971  end  ranged  from  $6,000  for 
a  one  person  household,  up  to  $9. ICO  for  a  ten-person  household. 
The  income  levels  are  set  by  the  local  housing  authority  at  20$ 
below  the  median  market  rents  of  the  community. 

Incomes  of  households  which  qualify  them  for  subsidized  moderate- 
income  housing.   These  income  limits  are  120$  of  the  public 
housing  income  limits.  They  range  from  $7?850  for  one  person 
household,  up  to  $lU,550  for  a  seven  or  more  person  household. 

Households  with  incomes  higher  than  needed  to  qualify  for  a 
subsidy.  Assumed  that  these  households  can  attain  decent 
standard  housing  without  assistance. 

Low-rent  housing  built  or  rehabilitated,  owned  and  managed  by 
the  local  housing  authority  witii  funding  supplied  by  either 
the  Federal  or  State  government .  Most  public  housing  in  Boston 
is  Federally-financed.    y,  .. 

,  *s      \\ 

Housing  built  or  rehabilitated-^-,  owned  and  managed  by  private 

non-profit  or  limited-dividend  corporations  with  subsidies 

to  bring  rents  down  to  low  and  moderate-income  levels.  For 

the  purposes-^o'fS.thls  report,  the  term  subsidized  housing  is 

used  to  me£h  housing  'burit  or  rehabilitated  for  low  and  moderate-^ 

income^^apl.e,;.  -It  excluded  private  market  rate  housing  not 

serving  loV  and  moderate -income  people. 

\    %  % 

Subsidies  which  bring  down  the  interest  rate  on  the  mortgage 

being  pa%d;35y  the  property  owner  or  developer  to  enable  the 
renting  of  units  to  moderate-income  people.  Under  the  Section 
236  program,  interest  rates  were  subsidized  down  to  1$  with  the 
Federal  government  paying  the  difference  to  the  mortgage  holder. 
Under  the  earlier  Section  22l(d)3  program,  FHA  bought  the 
mortgage  outright  and  charged  the  owner  3$  interest. 

Subsidies  which  assist  low-income  households  to  live  in  low 
and  moderate-income  housing  or  in  proviate  unsubsidized  hous- 
ing. Pays  the  difference  between  what  the  property  owner  needs 
in  rent  from  the  unit  and  what  the  low-income  household  can 
afford  to  pay  based  on  25$  of  income  as  the  housing  cost. 
Programs  are  the  Federal  Section  23  Leased  Housing  Program, 
recently,  repalced  by  the  Section  3  Housing  Assistance  Payment 
Program,  and  the  FHA  rent  supplement  program. 

Method  of  applying  both  the  interest  rate  subsidy  and  a  rent 
subsidy  to  the  same  unit  t~>  bring  down  the  rent  to  the  level 
of  low-income.  This  combination  is  sometimes  needed  to  fill 
the  deep  gap  betveen  the  rent  required  and  the  rer.t-paying 
ability  of  the  household. 

For  the  purposes  of  comparing  the  condition  of  housing  as  surveyed 
V  the  BRA  for  the  L965  renewal  plan  with  i.ousing  rated  as  stan- 
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dard  by  the  BRA  Site  Office  in  1971*,  property  rehabilitation 
standards  were  formula  ted. by  the  BRA  for  use  in  the  renewal 
plan  which  incorporated  state  and  city  codes  for  health, 
safety  and  structure.  Since  most  SouthEnd  housing  exclusive 
of  public  or  subsidized  housing  vas  built  prior  to  19^5,  it  is 
assumed  that  it  has  lead  paint.  Lead  paint  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  factor  in  ascertaining  housing  standards  within 
the  context  of  this  report..-.  .\ 
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